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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR Hearts.” 
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AT DAYBREAE. 
BY PANNY PARNELL. 


“ Rerory! return ! the night is bleak and lone ; 
Return! return! 
No star in Heaven doth burn; 
One single flickering taper dares the gloom, 
A ghost-light dying o’er a tomb. 
Come back ! come back ! 
My soul with storms is black ; 
Thon art the flame that feeds my waning 
lamp; 
My brow with-deadly fogs is damp ; 
My beart’s core grows to stone ; 
Dumb darkness only listens to my moan. 


E XXXIV. 












“Return! return! 
quenched ; 
Return! return ! 
- All things for Thee I spurn ! 
All love is cold beside Thy wondrous love, 
Oh! gentler than the brooding dove! 
Bofter than balm, 
Fairer than rose or palm! 
Sweeter than wine and honeycomb and 


my torch is well-nigh 







“ Retarn ! return! withont the desert lice ; 
The lone wind sobs 
Where earth no longer throbs 
With noisy anguish ; but, in stupor bound, 
Rests, pain numbed, till the morn comes 
round ; 
All hideous things 
That the weird night-tide brings, 
The vampire and the warlock and the ghoul 
Steal up from fen and ditch and pool, 
Anil wailing spirits rise, 
Storming In vain the lost, impervious skies. 





“Return! return! Ab ! foolish lips, be hushed! 
He will not bear; 
On Him no mortal fear 
Shall ever lay a chill, profaning hand. 
To the dark thresbold chained I stand; 
My sick torch gleams 
One moment as in dreams, 
Then dies, and in the distance falls the last 
Faint footstep of the Love that passed, 
While yet with new birth flushed, 
Out of my joyless life and left it crushed. 


“Return! return! Not so; but would He call, 
Bat whisper back, 
‘Come! though the night be black! 
‘Come! though the specter and the were- 
wolf wait 1 
‘Come! yearning heart, ere yet too late, - 
With what glad haste 
Through endless swamp and waste, 
Though with tear-blinded eyes my soul 
should seek 
Him [ have loved with love too weak 
To hold Him here in thrall, 
Yet strong as Death, that knows not change 
or fall. 


‘I will arise! I will no longer ery 
* Return ! return!’ 

My drouthy Leart-strings burn ; 

Like some caged bird that beats its wings in 
vain 

Against the bars and sinks, self-slain, 

I struggle here, 

Nor see, so blind my fear, 
The open door by which His bright feet fled. 
Shall I not follow where he led? 
Shall | in darkness lie, 
Content with idle weeping till I die? 


“© Lovet I will be'still !- I will arise, 
And far and wide, 
é - Ou barren , 
tn the dank and noxious valley’s shade, 
Or tm the tiger-haunted glade 
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‘kiss that foretells and the kiss that cements 





Will seek thy track, 

Nor call again * Come back !’ 

For where Thy head hath lain my head shall 
lay ; 

Where Thon hast trodden lies my way ; 

The bitter midnight flies, 

AndI sball find Thee neath the morning 
skies.”’ 


I sought Him—ah ! how longI never knew— 
O’er rugged steeps, 
Throagh dim and dreadful deeps ; 
’Mid frozen Winter gales, that mocked and 
howled; 
"Mid noisome things, that crawled and 
prowled ; 
But when the night, 
Down-dropped in headlong flight, 
Died in the white-hot, blazing arms of day, 
Around me blushed the face of May, 
And there, ’mid bloom and dew, 
I found Him where the valley lilies grew. 
Borperrows, N. J. 





THE OF BETRAYAL. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 
A xtss is the sweetest, purest, holiest 


pledge of faithful friendship and the 
heari’s truest love. We still feel the 





ne . 
We remember the parting kiss, with ‘its 
libation of tears, when leaving home for 
the distant school; and the welcoming kiss, 
on our return, radiant with maternal affec- 
tion and reflecting all the child’s delight; 
the kiss of congratulation, on success 
achieved; and the kiss of sympathy, that 
sweetened sorrow’scup. We think of the 





the holiest and dearest of earth’s relation- 
ships; and of the last kiss before the lips 
are stiffened in geath; and yet again, of 
the kiss on the cold marble brow, before 
the form beloved is forever shut from 
view. In such connections the kiss is 
identified with all that is most tender, most 
true, most beautiful in a human nature, 
that still bears traces of the divine likeness 
in which it was created. 

We are reminded of aged Isaac, about to 
give bis parting blessing to Esau, and saying: 
‘*Come near now and kiss me, my son ”"— 
an earnest of benediction; and of Jacob, 
who, when he met Rachel at the well, 
“kissed her and lifted up his voice and 
wept ’—the utterance of the beart’s deepest 
emotions; and of Laban, who, hearing the 
tidings of his sister’s son, ‘‘ranand em- 
braced him and kissed him”—a pledge of 
hospitality; and of Esau, who, when he 
saw bis brother, relented, and, with gener- 
ous affection, “ran to meet him and fell on 
his neck and kissed him ”"—an assurance of 
reconciliation; and of Joseph, who, when 
he saw the brethren who had cruelly sold 
him helpless before him, kissed them all 
and wept on them—a pledge of forgiveness; 
and, again, of this mighty viceroy, who, 
when Jacob yielded up the ghost, ‘‘ fell op 
his father’s face and wept upon bim and 
kissed him "—a sign of enduring filial love; 
and of Aaron, who “met Moses on the 
Mount of God and kissed him”—a cov- 
enant of fraternal alliance; and of David 
aod Jonatbap, who, at a time of great 
peril, ‘‘kissed one another and wept one 
with another "—an illustration of disinter- 
ested friendship; and of Elisha, calied to the 
ptophetical office, who pleaded with Elijah, 
“Let me go back dnd kiss my father and” 


affection, which not even a supernatural 
enll can ignore; and of the Christians of 
Ephesus, who, on the shore at Miletus, 
** fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him ”—an 
assurance of undying remembrance; but 
most of all we think of Jesus, who did not 
rebuke the woman when she anointed his 
feet and kissed them—av expression of 
penitence and grateful homage. Especially 
we ponder on his own portraiture of God 
in the person of the father who saw his son 
a long way off ‘‘and bad compassion, avd 
fell on his neck and kissed him”—the em- 
phatic symbol of divine forgiveness and a 
Heavenly Father’s love. Yet he who had 
uttered these words in the traitor’s hearing 
was to be insulted and grieved by this very 
symbol of fidelity and love, human and 
divine, being profaned as a signal of 
treachery and a prelude to murder: “‘ Judas! 
betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss?” 

The traitor’s kiss was an element in the 
Atonement.’ The physica! suffering was the 


| least portion of the bitter cup. Christ’s 


social nature was wounded, as a man end 
afriend, That one of his close attendants, 
a professed disciple and friend, should have 
plotted sgainst him fora paltry bribe, and 
availed himself of his knowledge of the 
Saviour’s private habits of prayer, and have 
employed this symbol of sacred fidelity for 


‘bis treason—this was a human grief to 


Jesus, he felt it as man; but, also, as our 
representative, he bore the burden of human 
sin, which was now illustrated in its most 
odious form. This is what bumapity had 
sunk to. .What a contrast between what it 
should be, as seen in Jesus, and what it was, 
as seen in Judas! Jesus, as mediator, was 
bearing the sin of Judas, Thus bis soul 
was made a sacrifice for sin.” 


The kiss was an occasion for sympathy. 
Christ was on all points to suffer like unto 


i 


im brethren, What hearts have been broken 


unrequited affection, ingratitude, treach- 
ery! Suv David, type of David's son, 
lamented: ‘‘Mine own familiar friend, in 
whom I trusted, bas lifted up the heel 
against me.” All who thus suffer may lean 
on the sympathy of Jesus, who by the kiss 
of Judas felt the same. 

The kiss suggests to us self-scrutiny. 
We cannot do what Judas did, but we may 
approach it. When a Christian profession is 
used to facilitate wrongful gains, to lull sus- 
picion, to mask any sin, to gratify ambi- 
tion; whenever, under pretence of honor- 
ing Christ, we are serving ourselves, we 
may hear him.appealing to us as he did to 
Judas, When the human character of 
Christ is lauded, but his claims as Divine 
Saviour are denied, is there not something 
analogous to this kiss? Is it not possible to 
kiss him in the Creed, in hymns, in sacra- 
ments, while practically denying his au- 
thority in our lives and by inconsistency 
injuring his cause? Is there any ground 
for him to appeal te us, saying: ‘‘ Thou, 
who hast known me so long and professed 
to love me so much, betrayest thou the Son 
of Man, thy Redeemer, Brother, Friend, 
with a kiss; professing discipleship, yet 
disobeying his laws, surrendering his 
claims, betraying his interests?” ‘The very 
thought is terrible. Lord let it not be! 
Search and see if there be in me any lurk- 
ing lust, any cunning covetousness, any 
false pretence of friendship. Make me alto- 
gether thine, siocerely, heartily, unreserv- 
edly, forever. Let my kiss of homage be 
always united with a loyal heart and a de- 





my mother ”—a plea for claims of natural 





voted life, and never may I give Thee reason 


with a kiss?” 
ee eee 
THE STORIED SEA. 
BY MRS. SUSAN EB. WALLACE. 


At first I was woefully seasick. .A 
violent windstorm came on; as we ‘left 
Genoa, and, after the rack of twenty hoors © 
of misery, I gathered together the wretched 
remains of a body once fondly called my 
own and dragged it up on deck, in the 
hope that favoring winds might smooth the 
worn face to something less like the tangled 
lines of ‘a map of « railroad center. 
The ‘Fleur de Luce” is the flower of 
French steamers, new and clean, tidy and 
bright; the staterooms full ‘of snug little 
contrivances, pockets and shelves, for the 
comfort of passengers. The captain, in fresh 
uniform, was an ancient mariner, with 
frosty whiskers and a fruit-like bloom in 
his cheeks; the very ideal of a com- 
mandant and wearing the sweet courtesy 
which makes his nation the most attractive 
to the stranger of any peoplein the world, 
He came, without introduction, to say he 
“was charmed, ‘‘and every ove on board is, 
also, to see Madame on deck.” Madame 
strove to frame a gracious answer, from de- 
tached and faded recollections of Ollen- 
dorf, rounding it with a ghastly but appre- 
ciative emile. ‘‘As there are but two 
ladies in the* Fleur de Luce,’ it would be 
a shame to have them ennuyé one mo- 
ment.” 

He glanced admiringly at the fair, sweet 
face beside me, and was repaid with a 
smile that was better than others’ speech, 
and a few timid words, gently spoken, in 
Indiana French. The captain of an Ameri- 
can vessel would have smiled at English so 
imperfectly worded; but the Frenchman 
never wounds one’s amour » 

“There!” exclaimed the dapper little 
man, with a quick, energetic movement, 
which displaced the Provence rose in his 
button-hole. ‘Do you see that pale blue 
line?” 

I looked down the gold-laced sleeve and 
sunburnt finger, in the direction pointed, 
and saw nothing but a sky that would be 
dazzling were it not so soft and the sea, 
showing yet the dread swell of the storm 
in its flecks of foam. 

‘If Madame will have the goodness to 
look through the glass, she will sight the 
Island of Corsica.” : 

I adjusted the lens to my failing vision, 
and lo! in faintest, dying hues the hills 
which the man who shook the world with 
his armies must have trodden when a boy. 
it was what the genial captain bad intend- 
ed—a diversion, or, as the French put it, a 
“distraction.” My ills were forgotten. I 
saw the birthplace of Napoleon. Restor- 
ing the glass to its owner, who bowed 
briskly and as briskly walked away, my 
next thought was to take from my capa- 
cious ulsier pocket a tiny scratch-book, free 
of any memorandum, and a new pencil, at- 
tached to it by a striog of red tape. Rest- 
ing the book on my knee, I proceeded to 
make an entry on what an old-time poet 
might csll its virgin page. 

*‘ Surely,” said Thalia, looking up from 
crochet, “you are not going to attempt 
anything about the Mediterranean. Why, 
it bas been written over for four thousand 
years.” 








’ “Dear Thalia,” I replied, mildly, but 
with the firmness becoming the advocate of 











universal suffrage, ‘‘there was once an 
artist whom the sons of men named The 
Divine.» He had painted a hundred Ma- 
donvas, and one day he spread a canvas 
and poured magic colors on bis palette for 
the one hundred and first Holy Mary. Just 
theo the judicious friend, who is never far 
off, entered the famous studio,” ‘ What!’ 
he exclaimed, astonished. ‘Another Ma- 
donpa!’ 

"Said Raphael, with the rapt gaze which 
makes bis face like the face of the archangel 
whose name he bears, ‘if all the artists of 
ali the world should spend their lives in 
painting the Blessed Virgin, they could 
never exhaust her beauty.’ So of this fair- 
eat of seas.” 

*‘lunderstand,” said Thalia, pettishly. 
You would add a story to the Tower of 
Babel.” 

It must be admitted travel isa hard strain 
on the temper. Many a match has been 
broken off and many a warm friend cooled 
in the ups and downs of the most comfort- 
able journeyings. We two, usually in ab- 
solute barmony, were out of tune. I, worn 
and haggard with sea-sickness; she gay and 
charming, insisting it was all nonsense, in 
her pride of stomach looking with deep 
contempt on the ignoble mind which basely 
yielded to the spirits of the vasty deep. 

“Thalia,” I replied, in bitterness of soul, 
“wisdom will die with you. Suppose I 
should indulge that lofty ambition you 
hintof, there are those whe might watch my 
struggles heaveoward and read the report 
with interest; young people, to whom this 
world is not worn out, in fact, is something 
pew, and life sweet and unspoiled.” 

Thalia is not so young as she once, was 
and I touched ber there, not intending it. 

“You know,” I suid, taking courage 
while I cut the fresh lead pencil with an 
equally fresh pocket-knife, “‘in our own 
dear native land there are eighty thousand 
school-teachers.” 

**I know. Once I was in that noble army 
of martyrs myself.” 

‘“‘I_ remember. They are between the 
upper and nether milistone; underpaid and 
overworked; slaves of a system, part of a 
boasted machine which stops not day nor 
night, They are mainly women, young 
girls, with hungry minds and weary bodies, 
and their best recreation is reading. 
On chintz lounges, cheap and hard, they 
lay their aching and breaking backs, and in 
short hours of rest snatch up something to 
read which tells of scenes unlike as possi 
ble to the dull grind of their daily duty. 
The Mediterranean is not stale and hack- 
neyed tothem, For themI sing” (loftily); 
‘‘not for women with health, wealth, ease, 
who in evenings have only to sitin a too 
easy chair and watch the firelight play on 
diamonds.” AndI glanced at a superb soli- 
taire following the crochet-needle. 

Thalia shook a cinder from her knitting 
and was silent. I pursued my subject. 
‘There are young mothers rocking the 
cradle—of future senators let us hope—who 
may like to henr the old tales of the storied 
sea; and farmers’ boys, possible Presidents, 
plowing in work so uncongenial that the 
Mississippi Valley is a valley of dry bones 
to them, instead of a land flowing with 
milk aod honey, the glory of all lands. 
Why is it that the humdrum clerk, chained 
to the counter of a country ‘store,’ and the 
telegraph boy, in the railroad station of the 
out townships, revel in tales of Buffalo Bill, 
the Scalp Huntersof Bloody Gulch, and the 
Bleuth-hound of the Sierras?” 

“I suppose,” said Thalia, thoughtfully, 
“they want a contrast.” 

“Precisely.” I waved my scratch-book 
triumphantly and began quoting my paper 
before the Indianapolis Culture Club. 
“There are thousands of women who are 
living, and will die before long, in narrow 
ruts, who long to sce the world, bul cannot 
look beyond the limits of their own state, 
except with cthers’s eyes. Sunburnt, flat- 
chested, high-shouldered farmers’ wives, 
who, from rosy youth to wrinkled age, 
vibrate between nursery and _ kitchen; 
patient women, with hard hands and soft 
hearts, whose unwritten lives bear a pathos 
unspeakable—they have buried the early 
wishes, hopelessly cherished, now ineffably 
dear, like the memory of dead children. 
The passionate longing has faded into a 
tender, lingering regret. It has no sting, 
because women learn readily to accept the 












inevitable; but the trace of that feeling will 
never be quite effaced. “In their balf-hours 
of leisure they sit in the Summer twilight, 

not lighting the lamps, for fear of drawiog 
mosquitoes, and dream of a lost time in 
dim Areadian days,-when they believed it 
possible they toomight hear the Miserere, 

the music which men tremble aud 

women faint, and listen to the curlew’s cry 

above the blue Symplegades, ‘They have 

‘given up,"and know that the hour will. 
never come which brings them even go far 
as the shades of MammotheCave or 

within the thrill of the mighty voice of 

Niagara. Their biographies are forever un- 

written; only the seer, looking below the 

surface, can guess what still, deep currents 
ebb and flow beneath the moveless calm. 

No wonder the insane asylums are recruited 

from the farm-houses.” 

‘**No wonder,” echoed Thalia, softly, lay- 
ing down her work and absently looking 
at the shore of Ajaccio. ‘‘ My mother was 
such a woman. She brought up six riotous 
children in a daily struggle to make both 
ends meet. That she did not go crazy was 
because her strong will and love of books 
carried her over the bridge from which so 
many in those straits fall. She used to 
read the foreign letters of The Post and the 
New York Tribune, sitting by the oven-door, 
as she browned the coffee und baked bread, 
and never tired of Irving and the old trav- 
elers and of hearing the missionaries talk. 
When we children used to sing ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden,’ how many times I have heard 
her say: ‘Oh! if I could only see the City 
of David!’ But she died without the 
sight.” 

Tears started to the blue eyes, at which I 
shook my head. ‘No tears for her, my 
dear. The New Jerusalem is better than 
the Old. Perhaps, if she were here, she 
might read what I have to say about Olivet 
and Calvary.” Thalia nodded. ‘And 
then,” to resume, ‘‘there are pale semp- 
stresses, like Maud Miller by the spring, 
longing for something better than she had 
kpvown (another sentence from the afore- 
named essay); for her I sing, and, besides, 
and this is the strongest plea for new let- 
ters on stale subjects, no two persons see 
eye toeye and there is freshness in every 
first view. You have seen the ‘Lady of 
Lyons ’?” , 

“T have,” said Thalia, brightening at the 
recollection—*‘ in bridal beauty listening to 
the voice of the charmer charming never so 
wisely—and I cried my handkerchief full 
when she said: ‘Tell him for years I never 
nursed a thought that was not his.” And 
Thalia rose to her feet and repeated in a 
little sing-song that lovely passage. 

‘*I saw her, too, in her own Lyons.” (She 
fell into a listening, pensive attitude.) “It 
was at the close of along, hot, dusty day, and 
down by the river which rushes past the 
silk weaver’s chimneys. She wore an ab-+ 
surd cap, made like a boy's flutter-mill, 
which flapped in the wind over her freckled 
forehead. My Pauline was tall and broad, 
fat and busy, her cheeks tanned to a dead- 
leaf brown. Her black stuff dress was 
tucked up to the waist, showing legs 
shaped like milestones and as sturdy.” 

** How you do love to spoil things!” said 
Thalia, indignantly. ‘I did not see her.” 

‘*No; you were in a warm nap, maybe, 
dreaming of Pauline at McVicar'’s, where 
she appears, 

“as though the Spring had been a living thing 

And wore her shape.” 

“I tell you of the Lady of Lyons as I 
saw her—the daughter of the dirty city, her 
foot, a number six, on ber native heath, and 
her hand in the dye-tub.” 

‘‘Horrid woman! Not in the dye?” 

‘* That is where the genuine Pauline ap- 
pears in the true picture; all the rest are 
counterfeits. Her elbows were streaked 
with various colors, and she washed a skein 
of yarn in the stream which colored her 
hands red as Lady Macbeth’s. They will 
never whiten.” 

‘‘How different truth is from poetry,” 
said Thalia, regretfully, ‘‘and how unlike 
the sympathetic see.” 

* You illustrate my text perfectly. Then 
Ihave your consent to attempt a fleeting 
picture in these water-colors, have I?” 

“ Well” (reluctantly), ‘‘ you may, under 
promise that you keep clear of that old 
hack,” and* she gave the red-backed Bae- 
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deker a sharp hit with the ivory needle. 


“*I promise, and you and the rest of my 
friends remember you hold the reserved 
right of not reading what the latest pilgrim 
has to tell. } 
Werlay back in our comfortable ship- 
ebairay and the steamer held on toward the 


- “Qpe thipg more,” said Thalia, lifting 
her voice, ‘‘ For pity’s sake, don’t copy 
the figures traveler, Who saw the 
Bphinx at Ti o’glock, August 21st, 1875, 
and climbed up a ladder with 10,000 rounds 
and measured its nose, and it was exactly 
five feet and six inches long.” 

“TI shall avoid all accurate figures with 
the utmost ease and pleasure and also the 
style of the deeper borer, who makes a 
journal in this wise: 

“After a restless night, rose and looked 
out, Weather rainy and cold. 

“Oct. 9. Bad weather still continues. 

“Oct. 10. Bigns of clearing; but misty 
and dull. 

“Oct.11. Bright but chilly, Will visit 
the Hebrides to-morrow. 

“Oct. 12. Fog came up and ruined the 
day’s excursion, etc., etc. 

We laughed together, for the first time 
intwo days. ‘‘To thine own self be true, 
my Thalia, and I will be to mine, and will 
submit every line to your criticism.” 

“‘No, no. Take any shape but that,” 
she cried, with tragic gesture, ‘‘and my 
firm nerves shall never tremble. But here 
we are at Ajaccio.” 





Dear reader, you do not know, you never 
can know, till we change places, how glad 
I am ‘to catch your friendly eyes again. 
The sights are but half seen, the sounds but 
half heard without you. Your grace and 
favor bave warmed my beart and your 
sympathy and kind words have been to me 
golden harvests of garnered sheaves. Let 
me bold your hand while we stumble along 
the rugged mountain-side, and in the warm 
valleys, strewn with sculptured stones, 
each onea bistory. Not on thesea alone, 
butin many 8 narrow crossing shall I sing: 


“Take, O boatman! thrice thy fee; 
Take! I give it willingly; 
For, invisibly to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 


Umirep States LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
en  ——— 
A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Norte could have been more person- 
ally characteristic of Mr. Blaine than Mr. 
Blaine’s speech and action last week before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
His glance and utterance recalled vividly 
the Blaine of the Mulligan fight, but with 
a shadeof difference. There, with bravado, 
was supplication; here, with defiance, was 
the last extreme of impudetce. It is true 
‘Wat Perry Belmont is generally supposed to 
have been the impudent one, the youth who 
cast the pebbles of his insolence against this 
mighty Goliah. It must first be seen to be 
fairly judged, the assumption, the provoca- 
tion of the menace of manner of this giant, 
when called to account for anything under 
the sun which be has seen fittodo. Flat- 
tered by his followers, fawned upon by his 
sycophants, and fed for long years from un- 
failing springs of money and power, when 
commanded to halt on his victorious way, to 
give a countersign, or, worse yet, to an- 
swer questions concerning his conduct, he 
at once spits defiance and loses his temper. 
It was by Mr. Blaine’s own request that he 
came before the House Committee to ex- 
plain the action of the State Department 
concerning its claims against the govern- 
ment of Peru. Appearing tbere, he an- 
nounced at once that he had “‘notbing to 
conceal and wished to submit to the most 
searching examination.” Nothing could 
have suggested a more important or willing 
witness. But in an unaccountably brief 
space of time it transpired that Mr. Blaine 
intended to be “‘ examined” only in his own 
way—viz., by delivering before the Com- 
mittee a carefully written stump speech. 
Unfortunately for the peace of the two, 
the examiner, Mr. Perry Belmont, had 
cherished the most opposite, not to say 
antagonistic ideas concerning “‘ examina- 
tion,” which he had made keenly ap- 
perent in a long Jist of written, straight- 
forward, large-minded questions concern- 
ing Peruvian claims in general and the 









Landreau claim in particular. Now, of the 


~abstract merit of these questions or of the 










testimony I am not Writing, Daim at pres- 
ent dealing solely with tempers and 
manners of these , as they placed them 
wit stint on exhibition, and 

ce was the 


line that divi 
ness moreik 
pre-eminent opportunity to reveal any grest- 
ness of characterin him—an opportanity be- 
yond that which aWapplauding multitude or 
the favoring incentives to eloquent speech 
could ever give him. The man who was 
his examiner was his inferior in age, in ex- 
perience, infame. The more waspish bis 
purpose, the more faulty his manner, 
the more exasperating his speech the larger 
the opportunity he made in which the famous 
ex-Secretary of State could reveal the innate 
greatness of his own individual charucter. 


But Perry Belmont, who had spent the 
time which so many rich young men spend 
in idleness or dissipation in making a 
creditable lawyer of himself, in the most 
plodding, unpoétical, but respectful fashion, 
went to work to propound his carefully 
written out questions to the ex-Secretary. 
What was the effect on the somewhat irri- 
table mind of the ez officio, who had ‘‘ noth- 
ing to conceal,” but who had a stamp 
speech to read? Did he stand back, a 
dignified mastiff, while the little dog barked 
at him, responding only, at stated intervals, 
by ominous but honest roars? He did 
nothing of the sort. He flew at once “‘ into 
a thousand pieces,” as the children say. 
With vociferous snarling, he fel] upon the 
little dog and just chewed bim to bits in 
hot anger and scorn. 

He told Perry Belmont that, if it were not 
for his bank account, he would not be there 
atall. Then he rubbed his contempt in 
by twitting the young man of his too great 
youth. Like David Copperfield, ‘‘ Perry” 
was ‘‘too young.” ‘‘ You mere boy,” he 
cried, ‘‘ I haveno more regard for your in- 
solence than I would have for a garbage- 
boy on the street—not a particle more.” 
Here Mr. Wilson, the chairman of the 
Committee, interposed, and appealed to 
both gentlemen to observe the proprieties 
of the occasion. Then Mr. Belmont said, 
with emphasis, referring to the past: 


“I will not endeavor to imitate Mr. 
Blaine in anything which | consider im- 
proper. The commencement of this ex- 
amination this morning relieves me of all 
the considerations which I mentioned yes- 
terday and which I intende@*to observe to 
aman who has held the high position of 
Secretary of State. You have now put 
yourself on the level with any witness who 
may appear before a committee, and I shall 
examine you justin that spirit, of course. 

“Mr. Blaine (rising and speaking in an 
indignant manner): What do you mean? 

«*Mr. Belmont (aJso rising and speaking 
in an equally indignant manner): I mean 
this: That you have been before com- 
mittees before this time; that you have ep- 
deavored to threaten, and that— 

“Mr. Wilson, a member of the Com- 
mittee, interposed, with a suggestion that 
this scene should cease. 

“Mr. Walker (a member of the Com- 
mittee) protested against any further con- 
sumption of time in the discussion of 
irrelevant matters. 

‘*Mr. Belmont replied that much time 
was wasted yestérday tv irrelevant matters 
on the part of the witness, and that the 
manner ip which Mr. Blaine came to the 
Committee this morning relieved him en- 
tirely of the necessity of treating him in 
any other way than as a mere ordinary 
witness. 

“Mr. Blaine: I ask nothing else than to 
be treated as an ordinary witness. I sup- 
pose you mean that I am an extraordinary 
witness. {Laughter.] 

“Mr. Belmont: I treated you with the 
greatest deference, as a man who has been 
Secretary of State, and it is not my fault— 
“Mr. Blaine: Not your fault that I was 
Secretary of State. Not at all. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Me. Belmont: Not my fault that you 
made that very unwarranted and ridiculous 
assault on me this morning. I will now 
go on with my a 


All through this hot, disgraceful dispute 
the chairman, members of the Committee, 
examiner, and witness at times were all 
talking together. It was perfectly appar- 
ent to Mr. Blaine that the graybeards in 
the Committee, who were his old-time com- 
rades, were In sympathy with him, against 
the sturdy but youthful newcomer, and, 
with his customary adroitness, be made the 
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supported antagonist. Sitting down, at 
Jast, playing with his gold eye-glasses, sur- 
veying the company, referring to Mr. Bel- 
mont’s reference to his unparliamentary 
speech, he said: “*‘Untruth’ is not unpar- 
liamentary.” 

Whereupon Mr. Belmont, stung to great 
agitation, sprang up, and, with suppressed 
passion, yet very deliberately, said: 


‘*T do not propose to mske any scene 
here with you or to make any capital one 
way or theother. You may do that, if you 

lease. I think that that is your method. 

think that that is what you are usually 
guilty of. I think that you are a bully and 
acoward! [Sensation.] 

‘‘Mr. Kasson: This is certainly unpar- 
liamentary. 

‘‘Mr. Blaine: Mr. Chairman, this man 
has disgraced his place. He is the organ 
of men who are behind him. He was put 
here to insult me. His meaning was todo 
it. I beg to say that he cannot do it. It is 
not in Mr. Belmont’s power to insult me. 
It is not (repeating the sentence very de- 
liberately) in Mr. Belmont’s power to insult 
me. He may say ‘falsehood’ and ‘bully’ 
and ‘coward’ as much as he pleases, I 
recognize that he is speaking for men be- 
hind him. 

‘Mr. Belmont: What I say is entirely 
on my own responsibility, and I repeat that 
you shall, of course, very soon learn my 
method of dealing with this question and 

with you.” 

It is a curious study of human nature to 
follow the varying expressions of the press 
concerning the conduct and speech of. Mr. 
Blaine. One would suppose that his near- 
est friends, while excusing it, on the ground 
of human infirmity, would regret it a3 a 
most unfortunate occurrence, equally de- 
rogatory to the position and character of 
the man. But, no. I read in one of his 
chief organs but a moment since: 


‘*It was an extraordinary occasion, but 
it gave him the opportunity to pose before 
the eountry to his own honor and glory, 
and he knew it, and he was eager to take 
advantage of it—too eager, in the opinion 
of many.” 

One may pity people who see fn any such 
posing” or im any such exhibitions of 
temper any “‘honor and glory” reflected 
on the man who indulges in them. So far 
as it exhibited Mr. Blaine, it was not ‘‘ an 
extraordinary occasion.” As I said before, 
it was purely characteristic of the temper 
and methods of the man. It aired on an 
old arena only the old élan, the assump- 
tion, the arrogance, the insolence which for 
neatly a generation have borne with them 


for him, through sheer force, the wills of. 


weaker men and which have stood in the 
gap, in place of innocence, more than once 
in moments of dire extremity. The one “‘ex- 
traordinary” element in the occasion was 
his antagonist, the “mere boy,” at whom 
he so angrily sneered and at whom his 
allies in the Committee laughed. In him, 
in the field of public fight, for the first time, 
Mr. Blaine confronted the coming genera- 
tion, the advance guard of the mighty host 
of younger men, who have already reached 
the front, before whom, with appalling 
swiftness, the men who have had their day 
must 80 soon go down, 

When this youth methodically insisted on 
knowing why the Landreau claim was 
made the subject of representation to the 
Prostrate government of Peru, the basis of 
proffered negotiations between that hapless 
republic and its conqueror, it was not ex- 
traordinary, but perfectly characteristic, 
that Mr. Blaine should become very 
“‘mad,” indeed, and refuse to give a direct 
teply. The two champion exhibitors of 
the United States seem to be Barnum and 
Blaine. Barnum’s advertisement of Jum- 
bo, as a stroke of genius in business, does 
not surpass the genius of Blainein adver- 
tising himself. 

Since I wrote you Inst, the human rade fs 
Poorer by the loss of a great, in itself a 
sublime personality. We knew that the 
departure of Longfellow was the first in 
the small company of immortals who 
soon would follow after him; and yet we 
did not deem that it would be so soon. The 
personality of Emerson has gone; the Heav- 
en-lit face, the benignant eyes, the tender 
human voice have vanished, Yet, in going, 
how few have left behind on earth so much 
that holds the essence of inextinguishable 
life. If ever a human being wrote for pos- 
terify, if was Emerson. When his person- 
slity shall have become the dimmest wraith 
to faturé generations, his utterances Will 
live and glow in the very marrow of human 
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thought and action. As we read Plato, as 
we read Plutarch, as we read Seneca and 
Lucretius, whose loftiest thoughts bear 
directly on the conduct of human life, so 
we read Emerson, whose most transcend- 
ent generalizations never transcend simple 
reason or homely common-sense. It is, 
perhaps, the phenomena of his mental 
development ‘that a man so spiritually « 
poet should have been, as a prose writer, 
at once so poetical and se practical. He 
has left in written English a perfect code of 
manners, # gospel of good breeding. One 
reads and wonders at the multitude of 
merely good people who are simply boors; 
who, with all their devotion to “duty,” live 
and die without learning the first letter of 
the religion of gentle manners. Next 
to Emerson’s essays on Nature, in force- 
ful significance, come his essays on the 
Conduct of Life, which, after all, isthe final 
and finest flower of human character. 
Every page of them teems with sentences 
so. tenderly, so wisely significant that, trans- 
muted into personal conduct, would make 
the humblest man a knight of good breed- 
ing and the most toiling woman a gentle 
lady. He says himself, in his first chapter 
on Social Aims : “ *Tis an inestimable hint 
lowe to a few persons of fine manpers 
that they make behavior the very first sign 
ef force—behavior, not performance, or 
talent, or much less wealth. Whilst al- 
most everybody has a supplicating eye 
turned on events and things, and other 
persons, a few natures, are central and for- 
ever unfold, and these alone charm us, 
He whose word or deed you cannot predict, 
who answers you without any supplication 
in bis eye, who draws his determination 
from within, that man rules. . . - 
Manners are stronger than laws.” 

He was the most elemental, the most 
spontaneous, the most epiritual of poets. 
His forms were often at fault; his spirit 
never, His rhythm often lags; his rhymes 
sometimes are far-fetched, to grotesqueness, 
and simple melody of sound is often lacking 
in bis verse. These defecté make but the 
more remarkable the lofty bardic strains of 
song which sometimes burst from him, 
which have joined already the undying 
strains of the English tongue. 

Longfellow took the legends and stories 
of buman life and set them to the perfect 
sweetness of his affluent’ music; but the 
song of Emerson is the refrain of the ¢le- 
ments themselves. He does not write 
about Nature; he gives us Nature in giving 
us of himself. How sure we are of this in 
his ‘‘ Wood Notes,” wherein he says: 

all her shows did Nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim wise, 

He saw the patridge drum in the woods, 

He heard the woodcock's evening hymn, 

He found the tawny thrushes’ broods, 

And the sky hawk did wait for him. 

What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 

Was shown to this philosopher 

And at his bidding seen to come.” 

He sees his friend through Nature, and Na- 
ture through his friend, as he writes: 
“0, friend, my bosom said, 

Through Thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through Thee the rose is red ; 
All things through Thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth. 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
Asun-path in Thy worth. 
Me, too, Thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 


The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through Thy friendship fair.” 





‘ 


Thus, asa People, day by day, we grow 
richer in the inheritance left us by our 
Masters and our Fatbers, 

The passing out to Infinite Life of Emer- 
son, surrounded by his family, beloved by 
all his townspeople, bewept by the whole 
nation, reminds us, by contrast, of the lone- 
liness and desolation of the death of his 
long-time friend, Carlyle. _ It proves but 
once again that personal character is a 
force greater than genius, more potent than 
the loftiest performance. In the passing 
away of both Longfellow and Emerson 
nothing was more significant than the far- 
spread personal grief it called ont, espe- 
cially the grief of the children, of the 


country. A 
How beautifully and memorably signifi- 
cant was the fact that, while Emerson Jay 


far-off Cincinnati, in observing a. forestry 
holiday, under the direction of their super- 
Antendent, were planting in their Authors’ 
Grove, in honor of , six Emerson 





trees—an elm, two oaks, and four rock 
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dying at Concord, the school children of 


a 


maples. After planting their trees, the 
boys and girls of the schools, standing in 
cirdles, recited and sang the songs of Amer- 
fean poets. While the children, who bad 
never seen his face, in love planted trees 
which will bear his name forever and sang 
songs in his honor, the soul of the great 
philosopher passed oyt and on, to that 
larger liberty of faculty and being, which 
js Heaven, to the God and Father of his 
spirit, who, creating this son in bis own 
likeness, gave him to the human race for 
ever-loving emulation, remembrance, and 
veneration. 
Wasnmearor, D. C., May, 1882. 





OUR PLATO. 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 


It is an unwarrantable exaggeration of 
the fact to aver that Emerson is dead. The 
man whom we have read with such avidity 
that we may be said to have almost de- 
voured him still lives, a potent influence 
in mind and heart. New and costly.edi- 
tions of his writings will come from the 
teeming press, and the event which is 
alleged to have happened in Concord Inst 
week will only serve to emphasize our con- 
fession that he has done honest work in the 
development of our characters, . The really 
great retain their seat on the throne long 
after the insignificant episode of death has 
passed. Indeed, the shock of their passage 
from one world to another becomes trans- 
muted into an impulse to reprint their 
words in Italics. To say, then, that the 
Emerson whom we have known and loved, 
with whom we have walked in sweet com- 
panionship, is.dead is to fall far short of 
the truth. .Qn the other band, it may be 
safely asserted that since the grave in the 
village cemetery was opened he enjoys 
_immortality plus immortality. The two 
immortal lives run. parallel, one through 
the loving generations of men and the other 
through the welcoming hosts of Heaven, 

But. the nation’s heart grows ead, after 
all, because our gods are dropping one by 
one,from their pedestals. Of what a.group 
of earthly divinities. we have been prond, 
Longfellow, and Motley, and Bancroft, end 
Emerson, and Whittier, and Holmes. There 
were giants in those days, the future will 
say, when it looks back. No wonder that 
the heavens are envious of our rich posses- 
sions., They have already persuaded the 
first four to go “‘ over to the majority,” and 
the months and years have an imperative 
order to loosen the golden chain between 
usand the other two. Time glides along in 
velvet slippers, and the day is not far dis- 
tant, alas! when we sbal] have six monu- 
ments and six precious memories. ‘‘ Who 
reads an American book?” said Sidney 
Smith, with more impertinence than . wit. 
We proudly point to these immortals, and 
answer the question by asking: ‘‘ Who does 
not?” 

Like many snother, I loved Emerson 
with the love of a devotee. He wasso gentle, 
so willing to give.advice, so kindly in his 
reproof, His eyes were full of truth, his 
words were showers of gold. Whena fool- 
ish seminary boy went to him, one day, and 
complainingly asserted that he bad no time 
for certain studies, our quaint Plato simply 
replied : ‘‘ You ought not to complain, for 
you have ali the time there is.” When I 
was in the Cambridge Theological School, 
Emerson was the unsalaried, unseen, and 
unacknowledged professor who won the 
hearts of all the students, His books were 
read when text-books were neglected. He 
was giad to receive us in his library, 
welcomed us to his table, and conversed in 
such serious and sober vein touching the 
exact point around which our doubts clus- 
tered that, when we left him, the Heavens 
seemed to be cleared of clouds, If you 
ask why we, who were callow theologues, 
almost worshiped him, I can answer for all 
my classmates by saying that it was, first, 
because he was so evidently a crystal man. 
There was no deception in his nature, He 
was so constituted that it was inevitable 
| that he should love the things which God 
loves and hate the things which God hates. 
‘It was no virtue in him to be virtuous. He 
did not believe in total depravity because 
he was himself born apparently without the 
taint ef ipherited sio, His moral and 
spiritual attractions and repulsions were as 





tions and repulsions of the electro-magnet. 
He never jostied a neighbor, to get at the 
prize. He never feared a rival oreven knew 


that he had one. Such qualities as these 


awaken the love of the young. In the 


‘second place, we loved him because he 


taught us to be very reverent in our deal- 
ings with “our own souls, He found God . 
everywhere and ag easily as Thoreau would 
stoop and pick upa flower which no one 
else could see, He made us very hopeful 
about ourselves and our future, a matter 
which is greatly neglected in the education 
of the young. He seemed tobe telling us 
all the while that his hand was more prac- 
ticed than ours; but that, after a little 
added experience, we should acquire the 
same cunning and skill. He was an elder 
brother, with our blood in his veins, and 
we somehow got the impression that his 
greatness was the common peculiarity of 
the family, as we should gladly discover if 
we kept on with our thinking and study. 
How could we help being proud of him, 
when he appeared to be so proud.of us? 
I remember that a fellow-student used to 
knock at my door at eleven o'clock. every 
night for a game of chess before going to 
bed. Sometimes he brought an essay of 
Emerson’s with him, and then chess, even 
chess, was forgotten, and we shot at each 
other with the pithy sentences of our 
mutual friend, until sleep would no longer 
be refused. 

Although in the orthodox sense an un- 
believer, the whole current of bis influence 
flowed in the direction of reverent obed- 
fence to law. He could not preach an 
orthodox sermon on Sunday; but he led a 
perfectly orthodox life every day in the 
week. We (the students) read Baur and 
Strauss until we were so entangled intel- 
lectually that we hardly knew what we 
were in a theological seminary for, and 
some of our number became so hopelessly 
enmeshed that they lost heart, left the school, 
and engaged in secular pursuits, Emer- 
son, curiously enough, was an antidote to 
this poison and saved us from what ap- 
peared to be inevitable agnosticism. , Of 
course, we bettered. the instruction. of 
Strauss and lost faith in everything, as is 
the habit of young or half-thipkers; but 
Emerson had such an intense faith in some- 
thing, though he might have found it diffi- 
cult to tell us what it was exactly, that our 
doubts grew silent and lost half their pow- 
er, We stood still, uttered our “ery in 
the dark,” and by-and by theanswer came. 

Emerson was a loyal hater of gossip and 
the small talk of society was something in- 
comprehensible to him. He would con- 
verse on any subject except the failings of 
his fellows, and then he was dumb as the 
Sphinx or opened his lips only to reprove. 
So sensitive was he that, when a servant of 
his household was truthfully called “a 
Vandal,” he begged the speakers (for they 
were unanimous in their opinion) to desist. 
It was urged that she was out of the room 
and could not hear our opinion of her; but 
it made no difference with the philosopher. 
Such a flimsy disguise for our innate love 
of scandal was trot tolerated. The Vandal’s 
absence or presence did not alter the fact 
that a discussion of people’s shortcomings 
is never profitable, 

I spent the first two years of my ministe- 
rial life in Nantucket, among the real, the 
semi, and the demi-semi Quakers, an intel- 
ligent, hospitable, and delightful folk. Mr. 
Emerson came down to deliver a lecture, 
and I was rash enough to invite him to my 
house, and he was good enough to accept 
the invitation, I was just out of my teens, 
a tremulous boy, and bad begun to Jearn 
the sad fact that I did not know how to 
preach. The thought of Mr. Emerson’s 
presence under my roof and of myself as 
the host of the great man (for I was then 
unmarried) made my. cheeks blanch with 
terror. When, on previous occasions, I 
had seen him, I was one of an awkward 
‘equad of juniors or seniors and felt no par- 
ticular personal responsibility. To have 
him all to myself was simply awful, How 
would a poor Athenian, who lived on a 
side street. in the marble city, have felt if 
Olympian Jove had knocked at his door, 
and said: ‘‘ You invited me to come, and I 
am here”? You may. not be able. to 
conceive how a man would feel under 
such circumstances; but Ican. When he 
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had removed his overcoat and hat and 
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taken a seat in the parlor, I was dumb asa 
statue. I had no ideas large enough to en- 
tertain him withal, and as to conversing 
about the weather, or inquiring about the 
health of his wife and children, or telling 
him about the incidents that had occurre~ 
in our little sleepy-bollow of a village—all 
this seemed preposterous. Nothing less 
than a conversation in Chaldaic or a 
learned talk about the fourth dimension of 
space was fitted to attract his notice or 
make him feel at home. 1 have no doubt 
his first impression was that I was an idiot, 
and I have never since questioned bim on 
the subject, becanse I knew and feared 
that be would tell the truth. Tbe hour be- 
fore dinver, when I sat alone with him, 
gave me a perfectly adequate idea of 
eternity, and the torments I suffered have 
helped to make me a good man, for I know 
exactly what the bad will some day suffer. 
Before the dinner was over, I left the table, 
on some specious plea, and, rushing wildly 
to the house of a state senator, whom | 
happened to know; 1 begged him to come 
over at once and talk to my Jove. When 
he came, Mr. Emerson and he conversed 
about the most ordinary matters and the 
fourth dimension of space was not once 
mentioned. After a while, I ventured to 
make a remark myself, and before bed- 
time my god and 1 had established very 
pleasant relations. I did not know then, 
what I have since learned, that it is easier 
to talk to a wise man than to one who 
thinks be is wise. The next day he came, 
like a benediction, into my study, and 
talked very lovingly about my books. 
Among other things, he said: ‘‘ Do not be 
ambitious to have a large library. A few 
of the best books, thoroughly mastered, are 
better than mere numbers. Do not try to 
do too much; but what you attempt, do 
thoroughly, and in the end you will find 
that i pays. 

And now you tell me he is dead. I have 
not spoken with him for years; but in my 
mind’s eye I can seo his face as clearly as 
ever and since his burial no change has 
come to that picture. The books that have 
taught me how tothink and helped me, 
strangely enough, to a larger faith than he 
himself possessed, are still within my reach, 
and his burial has vot blurred asingle page. 
So, when you tell me that Emerson is dead, 
I cau only reply: Perhaps; but not to me. 

New Youre Crrr, 





WAS ROGER WILLIAMS'S BAPTISM 
BY AFFUSION ? 





BY PROFESSOP HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 





I must confess my personal obligations 
to Tus Lxpzpenpent for its valuable con- 
tributions to Baptist history. Its articlesin 
1879 startled me by their bold assertions 
that immersion was first practiced in Eng- 
land in 1641, and was almost unknown 
among the Anabaptists of the Continent; 
and that Roger Williams and John Clarke 
received baptism by affusion. I was at first 
inclined to class these assertions with others, 
born of party zeal, which deny as boldly 
that immersion was the practice of the 
apostolic age or of the Early Church. 
They seemed to contradict the well-known 
facts of history, no less than the cherished 
traditions of our Baptist Churches; for it is 
certain that dipping continued to be the 
practice of the Church of England in the 
sixteenth century (Edward VI and Eliza- 
beth were both immersed) and the word 
“dipping” was retained in the revised 
Prayer-book as the law of the Church. It 
is equally certain that Luther and Calvin 
and Zwingle had grave doubts whether it 
it were better to retain affusion, which had 
become common in the Catholic Church, 
or to return to the apostolic order of im- 
mersion; and it has been supposed that dis- 
gust at the excesses of the Anabaptists had 
no little influence in forming their de- 
cision. But bow could the Baptists of 
England, in their zeal to restore apostolic 
customs, introduce affusion in the sixteenth 
century, when dipping was common in the 
Church of England? And why should 
Luther and Calvin, through antipathy to 
the Anabaptists, be led to retain affusion, 
unless immersion were the common prac- 
tice among Anabaptists. The assertions of 
Taz INDEPENDENT, therefore, seemed in- 
credible in themselves and inconsistent 
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with the common law of historic unity 
and growth. 

But a more careful study of the writers 
of the early part of the seventeenth century 
confirms the conclusions reached by Tue 
INDEPENDENT, and subsequently re-af- 
firmed by Dr. Dexter, in his elaborate 
works. I think candid Baptists will be 
compelled to grant that Jobn Smyth’s se- 
baptism was by affusion; that Helwisse 
and the Arminian Baptists of London prac- 
tised affusion; and that immersion was first 
introduced by Richard Blount, about 1641, 
who had previously gone to Leyden, to re- 
ceive it at the hands of the Collegiants. The 
date of 1683, given by Barclay and appar- 
ently by Crosby must be inaccurate. It 
must also be conceded that among the Ana- 
baptists of the Continent, in their earlier 
history, affusion was the common form of 
baptism and immersion the exceptional 
mode. 80 much, it seems to me, Tue In- 
DEPENDENT has fairly proved in its succes- 
sive articles, and our Baptist traditions 
must be modified to accord with a more 
accurate history. 


But at two important points the Inpz- 
PENDENT has failed to carry conviction to 
my own mind, and, I presume, also, to 
other Baptist inquirers, who care more for 
truth than for traditions. There were Bap- 
tists in England before the Puritan move- 
ment, which gave birth to the churches of 
Smyth, in Holland, and Helwisse, in Lon- 
don, and the early General Baptists. The 
former had no historical connection with 
the latter. They were formed and nurtured 
under different influences. The latter, 
being an offshoot from the Genevan Re- 
formation, adopted, without inquiry, the 
form of affusion which Calvin had estab- 
lished by his personal influence at 
Geneva. The former came eut from 
the Church of England when dip- 
ping was a common form of admin- 
istration. It seems unlikely that the 
Baptist churches which in 1586 sent dele- 
gates to a Baptist convention in Buckholt, 
Westphalia, could have gone backward in 
reform, by introducing affusion for adults 
who had Leen dipped in infancy by an Eng- 
lish rector. It required the influence of a 
grent leader, like Calvin, and of numerous 
churches coming out from Rome, to make 
such a change vatural in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Apart from such 
controlling influences, it would have been 
far more natural for Baptists, a century 
earlier, to retain the dipping for adults, 
which was common for infants. As dip- 
ping was the custom of the Early British 
Church; as it continued to be the custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, founded by Augus- 
tine and his monks; as it was the general 
law of the Church of England prior to the 
Reformation, the historic probabilities are 
strong that it prevailed among Baptists be- 
fore the birth of that group of Baptist 
churches which were molded by the Puritan 
principles, borrowed from Geneva, and 
which adopted affusion and the authority of 
Calvin. I may accept, therefore, frankly 
the claim of Tus InpEPENDENT that im- 
mersion in the seventeenth century was not 
practiced till 1641, and still hold, until 
further evidence be adduced, that the earlier 
Baptists knew nothing of affusion. I may 
maintain, also, with the candor of ap 
inquirer, that, on historical principles, the 
burden of proof rests with those who deny 
the latter position, as in the former case 
the burden of proof rests with Baptists who 
claim that immersion was common in Eng- 
land in the first third of the seventeenth 
century, or among the Anabaptists of the 
Continent ia the sixteenth century. 

The second point of failurein Tax In 
DEPENDENT’S discussion is in the matter of 
Roger Williams’s baptism and Joho Clarke's. 
It claims that they must have been bap- 
tized by affusion; and, to my great sur- 
prise, Prof. Newman endorses the claim. I 
am far more interested in this matter than 
in the affusion of Smyth and Helwisse and 
the General Baptists of England. The 
latter fact bas no direct connection with 
our denominational history, for the first 
Calvinistic Baptist Church in London 
(Spilsbury’s)iatroduced immersion from the 
Continent, through Richard Blount. Regu- 
lar Baptist history is consistent, therefore, 
in relation both to infant baptism and im- 
mersion, and we can leave to our Free- Will 
brethren the defense of irregular baptism 








and irregular communion; but, if Roger | 
Williams and John Clarke were affused, 
the taint of imperfection is on our own 
early New England history. 

Where, then, is the proof of affusion in 
the case of the founders of Providence and 
Rhode Island? It ought to be direct and 
positive, for Taz InpgrexpeNT will not 
deny that the records of Puritan historians 
and controversialists tacitly admit the 
immersion which Baptists uniformly assert; 
but Tas Lyperenpent introduces no di- 
rect proof. Its evidence is purely circum- 
stantial. Immersion was not introduced 
into England till 1641; therefore, it was un- 
known in New England in 16389; therefore, 
Williams and Clarke must have been 
affused. 

But the syllogism is faulty. The sup- 
pressed minor premise is a clear petitio 
principii. It would stand thus. What was 
trae of England was true also of New Eng- 
land, But it is certain that Charles 
Chauncy, who came to Boston early in 
1638, brought with him the matured con- 
viction that baptism, whether to infants or 
adults, could be rightly administered only 
by immersion. 

This view of immersion prevented him 
from becoming joint pastor of the Ply- 
mouth church, and when he was elected 
president of Harvard College, a condition 
was annexed that he should not teach it in 
public or in private toothers. It is certain, 
then, that, in 1638, a year before Roger 
Williams's baptism, the opiwion prevailed 
to some extent, both in Old and New Eng- 
land, that immersion was the only true 
baptism. There is no inherent improbabil- 
ity, therefore, of his immersion. 

The fact of immersion becomes a moral 
certainty, in view of the complete silence 
both of Baptists and Puritans in regard to 
any subsequent change of opinion and prac- 
tice. Roger Williams soon became a Seek- 
er, renouncing his baptism and all visible 
churches; but he held to immersion as the 
scriptural mode, if there were any valid 
church or administrator, and be makes no 
allusion to any new light attained on this 
point. John Clarke founded the church at 
Newport, in 1644, which has always prac- 
ticed immersion, and in his letters or pub- 
lished works not a word can be found to 
indicate that he had been other than im- 
mereed. It would be a curious fact that 
neither Williams nor Clarke ever allude to 
their own affusion, with all their excess of 
frankness, if, after affusion, they had 
adopted new views of its inadequacy. 
Such silence would be inexplicable. 

But the silence of their opponents is 
more mysterious. Neither Winthrop, nor 
Cotton, nor Johnson, nor Hubbard, nor 
Morton, nor Cotton Mather, nor Hutchin- 
son give the slightest bint of any change of 
views by Williams on the mode of baptism. 
They have much to say of his eccentricities, 
and his inconsistencies, and of his lack of 
mental balance; but they nowhere cite asa 
proof of his instability that, after separat- 
ing from the Puritans, to receive affusion 
in place of infant baptism, be made a new 
discovery and renounced affusion no less 
than infant baptism. Is it possible that so 
many keen coutroversalists, eager to find a 
weak place in Williams’s armor, should 
have overlooked this point? 

Is it possible that Gov. Endicott, when 
taunting John Clarke, at his trial for visit- 
ing Mr. Witter, at Lynn, would have failed 
to allude to a third baptism, if Clarke had 
received it? Endicott had a sharp temper 
and a bitter tongue. No one had a keener 
eye for an opponent’s weakness; no one 
was quicker to strike an effective blow. If 
he could have held Clerke up to popular 
ridicule for fickleness, in receiving affusion 
and then renouncing it, he was not the man 
to miss the opportunity. 

So far as I know, there is no allusion in 
any book or pamphlet or letter, of this 
period, to a third baptism of any of Roger 
Williams's associates at Providence or of 
Clarke’s fellow-workers at Newport. Such 
allusions, giving a keener edge to sharp 
gibes, appear in the contemporary literature 
of England, and are, to my own mind, the 
strongest proof of the position of Tae In- 
DEPENDENT in regard to the English Bap- 
tists. And the total absence of such allu- 
sions in the frank writings of Williams and 
Clarke and in the elaborate attacks of their 
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demonstration that baptism in New Eng- 
land from ‘the beginning was an immer- 
sion. Atleast, Baptists may fairly claim 
the right to hold to their own traditions, in 
spite of Tus lNDEPENDENT’s assertion and 
of Professor Newman’s endorsement. Tue 
INDEPENDENT has furnished proof, direct 
and strong, for its interpretation of Bap- 
tist usages in England and on the Conti- 
nent, When similar proof is presented 
for New England history, I shall bow to its 
judgment. 
Newror THEOLOGICAL SEmInaRY. 
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BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTI OPLE. 


ANOTHER brave, true man bas gone to 
bis rest—one of the truest and best of our 
patriot statesmen. We have not so many 
of them that we can see them depart with- 
out deep and sincere regret. The story of 
Horace Maynard's life ought to be told by 
some of those loyal Tenneseeans who knew 
him when he was boldly battling aguinst 
secession in his adopted state, at the out- 
break of the War, or by those who knew 
him at Washington, when, in the darkest 
days of our humiliation, his faith and cour- 
age never faltered; when he was almost 
alone at times in believing that freedom 
and justice would triumpb. 

But it is right that some tribute to his 
memory should come from Constantinople, 
where for five years he represented his 
country so truly and well; where he won 
the reSpect and affection of all Americans 
and maintained the honor of his country 
under the most trying and difficult circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Maynard was‘a native of Massachu- 
setis and a graduate of Amherst Colleges 
but Tennessee was his adopted state 
and Knoxville his chosen home, until 
be was forced to fly from it to save his life, 
He went back there after his return from 
Constantinople, and there he has just died, 
beloved and honored even by those who 
once sought his life, asa most dangerous 
enemy of the Confederacy. He sacrificed 
everything and, with his family, suffered 
almost everything for his loyalty to his 
country; but, had he lived, he would, no 
doubt, have been chosen to represent his 
state in the Senate of the United States. 
He represented it in the lower house for 
many years, having been elected and tre 
elected eight times. 

Mr. Maynard was a man who, when once 
he had been seen, could never be forgotten. 
Indeed, bis appearance was so peculiar that 
it was generally believed that be had Indian 
blood in his veins. Ido not know whether 
there was avy truth in this story or not; 





sentatives more than once made a point of 
this against him. He was, probably, the 
best classical scholar in the House and fond 
of apt Latin quotations. He had made sev- 
eral such, in a very vigorous speech, when 
Thaddeus Stevens, also a fine scholar, at 
the close of a very sharp reply, paused, and, 
turning apon him, said: ‘‘ I have answered 
the gentleman's speech, so far as it was in 
English; but his Choctaw I do not under- 
stand.” Whatever may be true on this 
point, bis tall, slim form, his» very dark 
complexion, and bis long hair distinguished 
him from all other men. 

But this was only the outside of the 
man. His appearance was not attractive, 
but there was a mine of gold beneath. He 
was the first scholario bis class at Amherst 
and kept up his scholarly habits to the end. 
He read Greek and Latin with ease and un- 
affected pleasure and could not only quote 
freely from the classics, but seemed to have 
an inbaustible fund of English prose and 
poetry always atcommand. He was a gen- 
uine orator. For six successive years, on 
commencement day, he addressed the gradu- 
ating classes of Robert College aod I have 
never beard addresses more admirable in 
style orsubstance. As a statesman he was 
thoroughly honest, and always true fo his 
convictions, whatever the cost. A thorough 
patriot, under the most trying circum- 
stances, he had a higher conception of the 
honor and dignity and destiny of our coun- 
try than almost any man I have ever known. 
He made this felt at Constantinople. He was 
first and last and always an American. 
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even more than ever, it was the center of 
European political intrigue. Nothing 
could tempt him to meddle with it orto 
forget for a moment that he was the repre- 
sentative of America. The result was that 
he not only won the respect of all for him- 
self, but inspired the Turkish Government 
with the highest respect for Americs. 
Possessed of the old ideas of Republican 
simplicity, he yet would never yield a point 
which seemed to touch in any way, even in 
a matter of etiquette, the honor of his coun- 
try. We have never had a better repre- 
sentative in Europe. 

But Mr. Maynard was more than a schol- 
arand a statesman. He was an earnest, 
devoted Christian man, who took the deep- 
est interest in all Christian work, at home 
and abroad. I shall never forget the 
impression he made upon the students 
of the College, one Sunday night, by 
his exposition of Romans xii. He took 
a special interest in young men and he 
knew how to reach them. I do not 
think that many who heard bim that night 
will ever fail to think of bim when they 
read that chapter. He was an invaluable 
friend and counselor of the missionaries, 
as he had the warmest sympathy with them, 
atthe same time that he had the clearest 
comprehension of bis duties as minister of 
the United States. I do not think that he 
ever took a step, in his relations with the 
Turkish Government, in which he was not 
sustained by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, nor that be ever failed to maintain 
the rights of an American missionary in 
apy part of the Turkish Empire. 

Mr. Maynard's health was not good dur- 
ing the last years of his life, and he some- 
times took a gloomy view of things; but 
there was something in this gloom which 
was very like sunsbioe, so that it was often 
difficult to say whether he was seriously 
despondent or whether this tone was as- 
sumed to give more point to his rich humor; 
at avy rate, the most gloomy speech I ever 
heard him make was received with shouts 
of laughter and applause, although those 
who heard it could never sfterward quite 
nake up their minds that they ought not to 
have wept. 

He was a master of this sort of speech 
and oftea made, effective use of it in con- 
versation; bat there was no doubt about 
his meaning, when it was a question of 
principle, of faith, or of friendship. Here 
he was never to be mistaken. 

Mr. Maynard’s death will be keenly felt 
by all who knew him, but especially by the 
rapidly diminisbing circle of Southern 
patriots, who were true to their country 
during the Rebellion. Most of them have 
gone before him. History will give to all 
these men a higher place than they have 
been accorded by the political writers of 
the present day. 





DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





At this time last year Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti was busy with the proofs of his 
new volume, Now comes the melancholy 
news of his death. For these sad tidings 
his friends were pot wholly unprepared, as 
he had been in broken health for many 
months past. Readers of what is best in 
poetry are so familiar with his work that I 
will not dwell om the terrible void which 
his death has left in literature; but, instead, 
speak briefly of the personality of this man, 
80 loving and so loved. 

It was about twelve years ago that I first 
made his acquaintance. I had been told 
that he was in the room; but before being 
introduced to him, I-had singled him out, in 
my own mind, as Rossetti, by reason of his 
wonderful voice, which, it seemed to me, 
could only be the rightful possession of a 
poet, so deeply swect and mellow: was it, 
so charged and thrilling with sywpatby. 
There was an impetuosiiy in his manner st 
that time, which in later years was only oc- 
casionally visible. At that time, too, he 
was not disinclined to society; and at those 
brilliant receptions known-as the “‘ Madox 
Brown Evenings” he might frequently be 
seen, in company with Swinburne, William 
Morris, Holman Hunt, and other choice 
spirits. ; 

At one stride, by the publication of bis first 
Volume, Rossetti placed himself among the 
foremost poets of the world. He had no 





greed for Fame for Fame’s sake. With him 
art was a religion; and for an artist con- 
sciously and willingly to fall below bisown 
ideal seemed to him the unpardonable sin. 
In talking of his own poetry, I have heard 
him gay: 

**I never let anything go till it is as good 
as I cap make it.” 

A lady once asked him, in my presence, 
ifhe were a Pre-Raphaelite. He replied : 

“Iam no Ite. I am an artist.” 

It was iv the year 1872 that he virtually 
retired from society. At that time sleep- 
lessness invaded his life, and, in order to 
gain rest, he was forced to resort to chloral, 
from the thralidom of which drug he was 
never able afterward to break away. 

In later years there came upon him a 
gentle kind of languor. Sometimes, while 
talking with a friend, he would seem to be 
speaking more to himself than to his com- 
panion. This dreamy languor alternated, 
however, with outbursts of his old fire and 
energy. 

In appearance he was a man of middle 
stature end rather stout. His complexion 
was clear, but dark; his eyes were large, 
derk, lustrous, and capable of great expres- 
sion; his manner, to those whom he es- 
teemed, was cordiality itself; his smile was 
irresistibly winning. You felt the personal 
magnetism which he possessed for all who 
kvew him in the clasp of his small, beauti- 
fully-shaped hand; you heard it in the 
thrilling tones of his voice. It is seldom 
that men are tempted to apply to another 
man the term “ fascinating”; but it seemed 
the only adjective by which to describe 
Rossetti. 

Among the memorably delightful even- 
ings of my life I shall always count those 
happy times when I sat, late into the vight, 
in the beloved society of this great and gen- 
erous man; for generous, above all things 
else, he was, and @ man more appreciative 
of his contemporaries never lived. There 
are those who might have fainted by the 
way, at the beginning of their career, from 
want of public recognition; but for the 
warm comfort of bis sympatby and his 
praise. He was, surely, not less noble as a 
man than triumphantly great as poet and 
as painter. 

He lived in one of the oldest houses in 
Chelsea—a house which faced the Thames; 
but his studio was at the rear of the house, 
looking into a large garden. To this gar- 
den he chiefly confined bis walks in the 
later years of his life, baving a curious in- 
stinct of withdrawal from the world be- 
yond. Use never staled or made me value 
less, but only always more and more, the 
privilege of entering that house, and of 
passing into the studio, about which there 
generally hung a fragrance of wet paint. 

He said that the beginnings of most of 
his poems came to him in bed. A happy 
line would visit him, containing, perhaps, 
the idea of the whole. Thought succeeded 
to thought, line to line; and the whole, thus 
spontaneously begun, was subsequently 
worked out with all the care and faithful. 
ness of the true artist. Appreciative of all 
his contemporaries, as I have said, his ad- 
miration for Tennyson was especially great. 
Nothing more exquisite, he was wont to 
say, bad been written in any language 
than those lines in ‘‘ The Princess ” begin- 
ning ‘‘Tears, idle tears.” Carlyle’s re- 
cently published ‘‘ Reminiscences,” with 
their causticity of tone, their frequent 
harshness of judgment, aroused in him a 
spirit of burning indignation, so out of 
sympathy was bis own kindly and generous 
nature with all cynicism or bitterness. 

His conviction of a future life, so appa- 
rent in his poems, was passionately strong; 
though he owned that it was something be- 
yond demonstration. 4 

I should hardly have called bim a happy 
man (can any man who feels deeply be 
altogether happy in this world of ours?): 
but he bad his full share of wit and humor 
and enjoyed a good story with real zest. 

It is sad to remember that, when his sec- 
ond: book (which was promised in the 
Spring of 1881, but the publication of 
which was, from various causes, delayed 
until the Autumn)—when this book was 
taking the public by storm, with its magic- 
al beauty, its author wasenduring such suf- 
fering as precluded him from any pleasure 
in his new'triumph: Yet, under happior 
circumstances, this triumph might have 





given him very genuine pleasure, for it was 
no small achievement to have produced a 
second volume which even surpassed his 
first. . 

‘*Oh! I have suffered so!” he said to me, 
the last time I saw him? Surely, he suffers 
no more now. 1 

He died at the little village of Birching- 
ton, near Margate, on the Kentish Coast. 
He had been taken (o this place early in the 
year, his friends hoping that he might de- 
rive some benefit from the sea air and the 
change of place. Here, with bis nearest 
and dearest around him, he passed away— 
he, who had been restless so many weary 
nights—into the eternal rest. Here, within 
sound of the sea, he will sleep well. 

Death has taken him from our midst; but 
it cannot rob us of his beloved memory or 
the traditions he has bequeathed tous. As 
long as life shall last shall that memory be 
cherished, and those of us who write verse 
will bear in mind bow he kept in view al- 
ways his own bigh standard, and, immeas- 
urably as ours must fall below it, at least, 
walking iu his steps, we will seek to follow 
the light it is given us to see. 

In bis own ‘* Cloud Confines,” that lyric 
of immortal loveliness, he wrote: 

“ Btill we say, as we go, 
Strange to think, by the way, 
Whatever there is to know 
That we shall know, one day.” 
So he wrote, and now he knows. 
Lompon, ENGLaxD. 





RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 


WHAT THE CHURCH HAS LEARNED IN 
FORTY YEARS. 


BY PRES. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


(4 SzRMonw PREACHED AT THE FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
or Tus SouTH Cavuncn OF SrRinGFIELD, Marcu s6TH, 
1888.) 


Now the end of the commandment is charity out of 
@ pure heart and of a good conscience and of faith un- 
feigned. From which some, having swerved, have 
turned aside unto vain jangling.—I TmorTur 1, 5, 6. 


Tas original members of the South Church 
were few in number, but they were men of 
strong practical convictions. They believed 
that the time had more than come for anew 
church organization in this then rapidly grow- 
ing village, and they were desirois that it 
should be an enterprising and efficient church. 
They represented no paity in morals or 
theology, but they believed in eimple catholic 
Christianity in its application to the lives of 
men, to the spiritual improvement of the 
community, and the conversion of the world. 
They were also liberal and energetic men and 
made serious sacrifices for the enterprise on 
which their hearts were set. They were peace- 
loving men and disposed to live in barmony 
with the churches of every denomination. In 
this spirit they began on the 234 of March, 
1842, 

The time when the Church was organized 
was also more than usually significant in the 
religious and moral bistory of the present cen- 
tury. The gréat wars which bad convulsed 
Enrope for twenty-five years after the first 
French Revolution, with their disturbing con- 
sequences, bad terminated about twenty years 
before. Extensive revivings of spiritual life 
had in the meantime visited the Protestant 
churches on both sides of the ocean. Foreign 
and domestic missionary evterprises had been 
initiated and were urged with the ardor of 
newly-awakened hope and zeal. Societies for 
replenishing the Christian ministry had been 
accepted as a necessary aid to both. A gen- 
eral belief that the progress of the world’s 
evangelization would be rapid beyond 
any precedent was current in all our 
charches. Christian consecration and enter- 
prise had become the order of the day. Sun- 
day-echools were rapidly and universally in- 
troduced as training-schools for the Church. 
Societies for the improvement of public morals, 
especially for temperance, total abstinence, 
and the Washingtonian reform, followed one 
another in swift succession, occupying the 
time and energies of ministers and Christians 
to an unprecedented degree. Dominant vices 
were recognized and assaulted by special 
organizations. Peace societies and societies 
for prison discipline took their places in the 
busy field. The colonization society was accept- 
ed and urged as the only practicable movement 
against domestic slavery, till, finally, the anti- 
slavery movement began to agitate and divide 
ministers and Churches. , Durivg the period of 
which I speak—the twenty years which pre- 
ceded the organizstion of this Church—as a 
necessary incident of its renewed -relfgious 
life, the study of the Seriptares and inquiry in 
respect to their doctrinal import and autbor- 
ity had occupied the earnest attention of mul- 
titudes, earnest theological discussions and 
controvessies bad appeared {n all the so-called 
Calvinistic Churches of this country, which 












bad resulted in the division of the Presbyterian 
body, since happily reunited, and in serious 
distrust and alienations among Congregation- 
alists, which have now been vearly outgrown. 
Besides all this, there had sprung up in most 
of the free states a concerted and most import- 
ant movement for popular education, which 
was geverally taken up by ministers and 
Churches and zealously endorsed by earnest, 
Christians. Public lectures and public Mbra- 
ries were recognized as essential aids to the 
Church in ite great work of redemption and 
reform, There was no want of ardor and ex- 
citement in those days. The duty of gather- 
ing money for the cause of Christ with ardent 
zeal and the daty of distributing it with lavish 
liberality were the constant themes of pulpit 
exhortation and both classes of duties were 
nobly responded to by multitudes of Christian 
laymen. 

The excitements incident to all these 
activities had scarcely begun to be allayed when 
this Church began its life. It {sno part of my 
plan to furnish a complete sketch of the re- 
ligious history of the country since. I have 
simply referred to the fermenting life which 
had been going on for the 20 years before, in 
order that I might intelligently propose my 
theme, which is to sketch the more significant 
changes fo religious thinking and living which 
have taken place during the life of this Church. 
With all these changes this Church has hada 
more or less intimate sympathy. It central 
situation being in the heart of New England, 
and at the meeting point of so many rushing 
tides of men and so convenient for business 
activity, it could not but be affected by all 
these moral aud religious influences. More- 
over, the life of the Christian Church is neces- 
sarily one. When the tide of the great ocean 
is lifted in majestic swell, every inlet that is 
made by the foot of an fvfant is affected by its 
flood. So isit iu the Church of Christ, when 
the Divine Spirit ¢hat holds all souls within its 
grasp moves upon the face of the heaving 
waters, and the thoughts and feelings of men 
are inspired to a better life. - It is not extrava- 
gavt to say that the past 40 years have been as 
significant in the world’s history as any other 
‘40 years which this history records. I do not 
refer to progress in what is called civilization, 
even if we foclude in this science, arte, end 
letters, andthe many incentives te external 
culture and internal refinement. I would con- 
fine myself to the moral and religious convic- 
tions of men and the aspirations and ideals of 
man’s spiritual nature. So far as Christianity 
is concerned with this progress, I do not refer 
to its outward triumphs nor to the brilliant 
prospects which these triumphs warrant; but 
to the more just and elevated conceptions 
which men have accepted of Christianity itself 
and the spiritual victories which these concep- 
tions authorize us to expect. ° 

To the enlightened believer the assertion 
that Christianity is capable of progress and bas 
made progress in these respects, should neither 
give offeuse nor occasion surprise. Cliristian- 
ity in the thought of God fs one thing ; Chris- 
tianity as understood by the men who have 
represented and defended it is altogether an- 
ether. To assert this is to assert no more than 
that man’s conception of Christianity must 
always be more or less inadequate and imper- 
fect, and that, consequently, it may constantly 
improve. Iwill not detain you by a formal 
discussion of the abstract question whether a 

perfect system, as it existe in the mind and 
plan of God, can be imperfectly conceived and 
defectively applied by the mind of man. The 
filustration of my meaning will, I trust, re- 
lieve it from all objection. I invite your atten- 
tion atonce to the following evidences of a 
change for the better in the speculative and 
practical opinions of Christiandom and the 
Christian Church. 
1. More rational and elevated views prevail 
in respect to Christianity itself, as adapted to 
man’s moral needs and convictions. Wemust 
assume that man has wants, and that these 
wants are real and ever-recurring. Cbristiap- 
ity, indeed, does not make man asinner. This 
it fs most important to remember. It finds 
him a sinner ; confessedly to himself, demon- 
strably to others. As such, he ueeds forgive- 
ness from God and from himself, the provision 
for his pardon, and what is quite as important, 
for the assurance beyond question that God is 
willing to pardon and to help him. As gulity, 
he is self-condemned, ‘and, therefore, con- 
demned of God. He cannot forgive bimself 
when he is in his better mood. How can God 
forgive him? Even should he forgive himself 
for the past, and should God forgive him and 
try again, be cannot trust himself for the fu- 
tare without actual help and witbout the as 
surance of belp; belp that is ample enough 
for bis need and es freely given and promised 
as it is needed. Moreover, not only bes man 
a hard battle with Limself, in guilt and tempta- 
tion ; but he has a bard battle with life, in its 
struggles, its disappointments, ite cruelties 
and its patns, ite sicknesses and {is terrors; 
from nature, by land and by sea, from storm 
and heat, through. accident and foreseen 





danger; from man, in envy end malice, in 
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cruelty and hate, in sly malignity and open 
hate. Beyond this life, with its doubtful bless- 
ings and its certain sorrows, there also lies 
another life, untried and unconjectured, & 
land of darkness and shadows, which we 
think of with nameless dread, the portals of 
which stand open for us all by night and by 
day, gloomy and horrible, and into them men 
feel themselves drawn by a necessity which 
they can neither resist nor understand. There 
is the old man of a century, and there is the 
infant that breathes for an hour, and within 
these extremes who can imagine how mach of 
beauty and of promise and of love and ten- 
derness, of helpfulness and comfort ; who can 
tell how much of the glory and the strength 
of human kind is every day suddenly or slow- 
ly swept out of sight, whither and to what? 
These are the facts of man’s condition, 
which Christianity does not create and for 
which Christianity is not responsible. 


The point to which I ask your attention is 
that the Christian Church is becoming more 
. distinctly aware that Christianity is not only 
not responsible for these facts, but does not 
undertake fully to explain them. So far as 
men have come to this attitude, they are pre- 
pared to appreciate Christianity asa remedy, 
without requiring {t to answer every question 
which might be asked respecting the disoase. 
In past generations and to no slight extent tn 
the present Christian and infidel bave re- 
garded the Christian system and Its representa- 
tives and defenders somewhat as an ignorant 
populace judge of physicians and medicines 
who are sent to a community prostrate by 
cholera or fever, making them the originators 
of the disease which they are sent to cure, or 
at least, requiring them to givea theory of how 
it originated before they will receive either 
doctor or medicine. Not infrequently they 
have risen in wrath against both, as responsible 
for the pestilence which they came only to cure. 
Iam not disposed to deny that preachers and 
theologians have been more or less responsible 
for these misconceptions Of the Christian sys- 
tem, and that, by their attempts to explain the 
existence of sin and to reconcile it with the 
goodness of God and what seemed to be the 
teachings of the Scripture, they have vone be- 
yond theircommission. The point which I would 
urgeis this: That, in so far us the Christian 
Church has limited {ts attention to Christianity 
asa divine remedy for human needs, it has ab 
tained to more worthy and just conceptions of 
its nature. 

Next, the Christian Church was never so gen- 
erally agreed aud never so earnest in asserting 
that the power of the Gospel consists in com- 
mending to sinving man the readiness of God 
to forgiveand help him. A native of Japan, 
who took bis life in his hands, that be might 
come to a country where God’s love was re- 
cogpized as true, was asked to read in a achool 
in Boston a sentence in his native language. 
He consented, and, premising that he would 
utter what was to him the most Interesting 
sentence that could be spoken to man, re- 
peated the familiar verse ‘* God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” I need not say 
that in the New Testament there are to be 
found scores of summaries of the Gospel like 
this, which do most positively declare that 
thisis the import and {ntent of the life and 
death of Christ; not a part of it, but the wholeof 
it ; nota fragment, to be supplemented by other 
fragments, but the rounded and completed 
whole, embracing in a sentence all that Chris- 
tianity empbasizes and declares. It is now 
almost universally conceded that the Gospel, 
as thus understood, is adapted to move men to 
gratitude, and through gratitude to penitence 
and a better life. It was formerly held by 
many that this response of feeling, so long as 
it concerned itself with one’s individual wel- 
fare, was simply selfish and brought no man 
nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven. The prac- 
tical good sense of men bas pow taught the 
Christian Church to acknowledge that the 
gratitude end confidence which a belief in the 
personal love of God awakens in the hard and 
doubting heart are the first impulses which 
lead him back to God and to bimself. In 
former times the thoughts im which the 
wretched prodigal comes to himself—‘* How 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread 
and enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger? I will arise and go to my father ”— 
were counted as nothing, perhaps as worse 
than nothing, fn the nicely-balanced scales of 
theology; but now they are recognized as the 
fresh reactions of every human heart that begins 
to thirst afterGod. It follows that the Gospel 
can be accepted by all. If the heart of man 
cannot but respond to this manifested love of 
God, then {t has only to yield to these movings 
tocome completely under ite power. There is 
no heart so hard, there are no habits of evil so 
confirmed, and no purposes so fixed as to be 
beyond the reach of its moving power. So 
long as man fs man, with his susceptibilities to 
love and gratitude avd hope, so long is it true 





that the love of God, as commended in Christ, 


ean search out and quicken the germs of a bet- 
ter life. This trath is now generally received. 
Whatever view may be held of the agency of 
the Divine Spirit, the doctrine is practically 
universal that fo man {s beyond the reach of 
the motives and influences which should bring 
him back to God. 

A more important change than any other is 
that which recognizes that the discipline of life 
isa promineot element in the process of buman 
redemption. In former times the Church and 
its ceremonies were regarded as too sacred to 
be brought into a near relation with the pro- 
fane secularities of men’s business and famt- 
lies or with social intercourse and menvners. 
The Churehb and its ordinances and worship, 
the hour and day of prayer, the Word of God, 
with its formal associations, the occasional 
meditation, and the other so-called means of 
grace were carefully secluded from an inti- 
mate relationship with the ordivary relation- 
ships and cecupations of life. Something, 
perhaps, was gained thereby in factlitious rever- 
ence for the things of religion; but mucb, 
very much was lost in failing to recogoize the 
truth that this human life of ours, with its 
trials and its activities, its temptations and its 
victories, ite sweet eharitiés and ite sad trage- 
dies, its business and its pleasures, its simple 
honesty and its base trickeries, is a manifold 
and ever-present school, to bring man nearer 
and ever nearer to God. The words of our 
Lord are now beginning to be understood and 
applied. “I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat. I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink, 
Naked, and ye clothed me. I was sick, and ye 
visited me. Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch 
as ye have done this or have not done this to 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
or not done it unto me.” As Christian bellev- 
ers enter more largely into the spirit of these 
truths, life ttself becomes spirituallzed. Every 
meal becomes a sacrament, every transaction in 
life is a means of grace. Every casual meeting 
with a fellow-man is an opportunity for a bene- 
diction. Every promise is a Aedication to 
Christian duty and every performance @ sacrh 
fice to God. Such a theory of life to a Chris- 
tian believer or a Christian church is described 
in that motto of caution, which every Chris 
tian should always see written in the sky: 
“That your prayers be not hindered.” You 
will say: This fs but a theory; who makes 
it a reality? Who, indeed? But it is some- 
thing to bave a correct theory, even if the 
theory is nothing more than « fine ideal, 
whichever escapesfrom our grasp or mocks us 
with a shadow. What I would arge is that 
the recognition of this widened sphere of 
Christian duty and Christian privilege shows « 
great advance in the Christian thinking and 
aspiration .of our times. This is especially 
noticeable in the conception of what the Chris- 
tian family life may and ought to become, and 
of the possibilities of domestic training to the 
beginnings of the Christian life. Much is said 
in these days of the defect of righteonsness 
amovg sealous Christiana, It ischarged or im- 
plied that the doctrine of free forgiveness 
works immorality of life or, at least, easiness 
of conscience as to the obligations of life. 
Newspapers point their paragraphs and minis- 
ters their sermons with sharp words and in- 
sinuations respecting the many defaulters and 
thieves who have been conspicuous in Sunday- 
schools or other Christian acfivities. If these 
frequent and gross immoralities are cited as 
proofs of weakness of practice in those who 
profess themselves to be Christians, or of oc- 
casional hypocrisy in those who steal the liv- 
ery of Heaven to serve the devil in, we can 
have no objection. We might only urge that 
active teachers and laborers in Sunday-schools 
and the churches are very numerous, and that, 
possibly, the proportion of hypocrites and 
weaklings is not greater than should be looked 
for, especially uoder the opportunities of 
modern business. But, if it is intended that 
thetheory of the Church has become relaxed 
in respect to the relation of human and secu- 
lar activities to Christian motives and Chris- 
tian alms, we should deny that this is true. 
We should rather contend that men never saw 
more clearly or acknowledged so heartily that 
every act and step of the present life has the 
closest connection with the life which is to be. 
We should urge that the Christian Charch 
never was so forcibly.impressed by its con- 
victions concerning the nearness and closeness 
of the truth that whatsoever a man soweth 
that sball he also reap. He that soweth to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption. 
He that soweth tothe spirit shall of the spir- 
it reap life everlasting. What shall we say 
then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. How shall we that 
are dead to sin live any longer therein? 

This reminds us of the last point ander this 
head: that men at the present day form better 
conceptions than ever of the close connection 
of the present and future life between the char- 
acter that is voluntarily formed here, for or 
against God, known as man’s Redeemer, and 
voluntarily confirmed in the presence of God, 
revealed as bis judge. They see more clearly 








than ever that sin 1s a living death ; that volun- 
tary separation from God on the part of man 
fp this life or the next must necessarily bring 
rejection of man on the part of God; that the 
seeds of malice and lust and pride must ripen 
into a barvest of woe, when quickened into 
wrathful antagonism toward a condemning 
judge whose redeeming pity sought all the life 
long to win and save. 

2. The Church bas in the last forty years 
learned to form a more rational estimate of theo- 
logical creeds and systems and has madé most 
rapid progress in toleration and charity. 
That Christianity enforces most important 
truth concerning man and God, and the pres- 
ent and future life, has already been urged, 
and that this truth bas vitalizing power is most 
evident. A Christianity which represents 
nothing that a man should believe is powerless, 
and, therefore, worthless. The great living 
truths which Christianity énforces ina practical 
form concerning man and God, and sip and re- 
pentance, and faith and salvation, can, how- 
ever, be sharply distinguished from those ab- 
stract propésitfons concerning the loftiest 
themes which man essays to think of or which 
attempt to express fdeas that the ordinary 
mind cannot easily grasp or to reconcile state- 
ments which the most practiced reasoners 
find it difficult to adjust. Men will always 
attempt to explain and defend what they be- 
lieve, and it is right that they should. They 
willexpress their conclusions in extended theo- 
logical sy8tems and will compress the results of 
these systems into metaphysical creeds. Every 
age, in this sense, will bave its own theology, be- 
cause in every age new quéstions will be asked 
by thinking mén and new questions must be 
newly answered. The old questions, that have 
been asked ever since man begah to think, 
about God’s foreknoWledge, and purposes, and 
his ways with men, and the dispensations of 
his justice and grace, will come up afresh and 
be viewed under the lights of éach new gen- 
eration, and seek and find answers after the 
methods and fllustrations of that generation. 
It is also true that the Scriptures, having been 
written at different periods and in divers lan- 
guages, requiring for their interpretation the 
aid of a knowledge that is always increasing, 
not only may, but must give forth fresh light 
with each néw century. The wonder is not 
that men differ on so many of these points, but 
that they differ in respect to so few, when we 
think how broad the flelds of inquiry are; not 
that there are so many divergent theologies 
and creeds, but that there are so few. But the 
greatest of all wontlers is that in the Christian 
Chureh, witb such & Master, and such a Spirit, 
and such a work to do, and such adversaries 
against which to contend, divisions and parties 
bave been so numerous, 6d acrid, and so ob- 
stinate; may, that within the same Church 
parties and factions bave seemed to be numer- 
ous and fierce in proportion to the triflingness 
of these occasions. It would seem as though, 
fn the presence of the Living Christ, many, if 
not the most, of these grounds for division 
would be forever shamed out of sight, and the 
contemptible jealousies which they have nur- 
tured would be consumed bya sense of his 
just displeasure. It is sad to think of it; yet 
the truth obliges us to confess that sectariah- 
iam is still rife between bodies of Christians 
which confess their agreement in every point 
which ought to be esteemed essential, and 
that it carries weakness and strife into almost 
every village and hamlet in Protestant Chris- 
tendom, while fm every city it breeds more or 
less of misunderstanding and distance among 
those who should labor together as one. 


During the last forty years this evil has been 
discerved as never before. Thoughtful and 
candid men, of all denominatiotis, have de- 
plored these evils in their bearts, if they have 
not openly confessed them. Nota few public 
movements have been made which indicate 
that many Christians are in their hearts 
asbamed of them. Great conventions have 
been held, representing the leading denomina- 
tions of Protestant Christendom. In more 
tban one instance the subordinate sects of 
great denominations have been summoned toa 
common convention. Ina few iustances, not- 
ably in this city, there bas been a successful 
effort to establish a Church on a basis broad 
enough to include members of several denom- 
inations. The interchange of pulpits among 
ministers of different sects and their stated 
meetings in council are indications that the 
divisions which have weakened and almost de- 
stroyed the Charch and Christian activity of 
the many decaying towns of New England and 
the struggling churches of the West will, 
sooner or later, be acknowledged and aban- 
doned. The petty personalities that are al- 
lowed within a single denomination, the theo- 
logical suspicions that are inconsistent with 
that liberty of opinion which is the condition 
of all independent thinking and theological 
progress, are equally certain to die out for very 
shame before that true liberality which the 
spirit of Christ is certain to protect and de- 
fend. The old motto, “In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things charity,” 














“has béen slowly but steadily fulfilled in every 


particular, During the lest forty years the 
Church has slowly but steadily learned that 
the essentials, in which they need to agree, are 
fewer, and the non-essentials, in which they 
can safely agree to differ, are more numerous 
than they bad supposed, and that the charity 
which sbould follow is both rational and 
Christian. 

What is true of liberty of doctrine is also 
true of liberty in conduct. Many deplore, and, 
perhaps, justly, the departure from the stricter 
ways of forty or fifty years ago in respect to 
religious observances and secular amusements. 
The Lord’s Day is no longer observed with the 
same external strictress ; the lines respecting 
amusements are drawn after a very different 
fashion from those of a half-century since. 
The entire aspect of the Christian life is more 
bright and cheery; the indulgences allowed 
are manifold more numerous, the exactiors 
are less forbidding. What shall we think of 
these cbahges? It is not easy to answer such 
a question bya word. It is safe to say that 
with us in these favored times life itself is less 
severe in its tasks and exactions, intelligence 
is more widely diffused, amusements are more 
various and often more refined, tle pnblic 
conscience in those circles which still cleavé 
to the Church is more sénsitive, and, for all 
these redsohs, many practices and amusemetts, 
which formerly had a grave significance, may 
be accepted as innocent and Ubristian. We 
certainly know that many Who allow theth- 
selves great liberty give the best of all evidenc# 
of consecrated Christian purposes and of ati 
earnest, Christ-like life ; the evidence of asaint- 
ly spirit, df @ life of intimate communidn with 
the Master; and of a triumphal death. We 
should remem! erthat, if times of wealth and 
culture bring their temptations, so dia ths 
times of coimparative péverty ahd naérréwnéss, 
Of dne thing we are certain, that the spiritual 
virtues that fit for the Kingdom of Heaven 
and on which Christ pronounced bis blessing 
were never better understood or more faith- 
fully preached than at the present hour, and 
that, with all the larger liberty of life which” 
the Christian sentiment of to-day allows, it 
was hever more sensitively alive tothe truth 
that, while the Kingdom of God isnot meat 
and drink, it is righteousness and peace and joy 
inthe Holy Ghost, and that he whoin these 
things serveth Christ is acceptable to God anf 
approved of men. It isno paradox to say that 
the mote spiritual and Christ-like the Church 
shall become in its estimates and standards of 
character the more tolerant will it be of in- 
dividual freedom in respect to muth of iv- 
dividual conduct. 


$. The Church bas been taught by the discl- 

pline of the last 40 years to fix its faith moré 
strongly and exclusively upon the person of 
Christ. Ihave spoken of thé progress it lias 
made in its comprehension of the spiritual na- 
ture of Christisnity as a revelation of the re- 
deeming love of God, and also of its correct- 
ed estimate of absiract creeds and positive 
rules. Let me add that both bave been con 

nected as @ cause and effect with its more 
definite and living faith in Christ himself 

The last 40 years have been distinguished by a 
succession of efforts to set asfle the personal 
significance of Christ by denying his super- 
natural claims. The previous attempts to 
lower his personal significance began by deny- 
ing his spiritual power. He was a teacher and 
man of no extraordinary importance. Why 
should he rise from the dead and claim any 
special homage or respect ? These later efforts 
have reversed the argument. He wasa man of 
guch tremendous significance that his disciples 
were persuaded that he rose from the dead. 
So taught Strauss, the leader in this new 
movement. Jesus so impressed himself upon 
his disciples that their admiration and almost 
worship crystallized into stories of his miracles 
and resurrection. He was followed by Theo- 
dore Parker—a wonderful man for mental 
energy and moral feeling—wbo, in a single 
week, leaped from the supernstural to the 
naturalistic theory, and finally adored Jesus 
asthe master of the world’s religious senti- 
ment for all time—declaring that no one in 
the future could surpass him and yet could be- 
lieve that he was mistaken as to his own 
claims ; that by moral and spiritual insight hé 
could command the world’s spiritual homage 
to God, and yet could not understand bimseif 
in his relations to God. He was followed by 
Rénan, whose theory introduces other incon- 
sistent elements. I name these writers and 
their views to bring before you more distinctly 
the fact that within the last forty years the 
Christian Church has been summoned more 
distinctly to ask itself: Do I believe in the 
supernatural Christ ; and, if I do, what does 
this faith imply? To find the answer, it has 
scrutinized the New Testament as never be- 
fore. Leaying the Gospels unread, it has 
found everywhere in the epistles the trans- 
script of the original estimate of Christ aa 
dying and risen again, giving the comfort 
and hope from forgiveness and promised help. 





for this life and the future which modern 















Christians profess to find tu him. It finds 
Paul, writing very near the time of the great 
event that decided bis faith, nearer than we 
stand to the date when this Church was organ- 
ized, and yet he positively says, aod must have 
meant it, that there were nearly 500 men who 
had seen bim after he was risen, many of whom 
were still alive. And did Paul believe this 
tremendousfact? Surely, he did, for he had 
renounced eve: ything which men value for his 
faith, and what men find it the hardest to sur- 
render, bis own fancied righteousness and his 
well earned cla'ms to God’s favor, and bad be- 
come the personal servant of the personal 
Christ, for whom he counted all things but loss 
that he might serve Him with a grateful and 
devoted life. Balancing between the old and 
the new, Christianity with and without a per- 
sonal and living Christ, the Christian Church 
says to itself: We have learned much, very 
much ofthe love of God and his redeeming 
lovetoman. This lesson has been so wrought 
into the world’s thought that it can never for- 
get it, even if Christ shéuld be forgotten. We 
have learned very much, also, of the relations 
ofa Christ-like life in this world to a Christ- 
like Heaven in the next world. Possibly we 
might retain this lesson were the next Easter 
Sunday the last which we should celebrate. 
Without Christ as our living teacher and ex- 
ample, we confess, as taught by many a sad 
experience, thata faith in Christ for forgive- 
ness that does not unite us to the living 
Christ isa deceit and a sham. We find little 
nourishment and inspiration in the abstract 
theologies and formal creeds which are largely 
the work of human speculation; but the life- 
lessnessof creed and the haziness of specula- 
tion only make us draw more closely to a per- 
sou who shall be to us a perpetual inspiration. 
The more we think of it the less able we fnd 
ourselves to dispense with the Living Christ, 
who, of God, bas been made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. 
“ Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom we that have not seen thy face 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing when we cannot prove. 
“ Our little systems have their day— 

They have their day and cease to be, 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 
“ We have but faith; we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see, 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee— 

A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That mind ana soul according well 

May make our music as before, 
“ But vaster— 


Thus it is that the Church is driven back to 
Christ by the very logic which would deprive 
it of Christ and under the necessities which 
grow out of the changing phases of its pro- 
gressive history. 

As we review the past 40 years, we find abund- 

dant evidence that this personal faith in a per- 
sonal Christ has been gaining a stronger hold 
upon more and more loving and believing 
hearts. Science may sneer with its material- 
istic atheism. Philosophy may substitute for 
the Living God incarnate in Christ the unknown 
and unknowable force before which {t offers 
its cosmic worship. But Christ declares him- 
self the future master of the world’s thinking 
and feeling and the Church knows from its own 
experience the reason why at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow. The experience of 
many who would conquer the world in his 
name, without a belief in his personal greatness, 
confirms this truth. George Eliot dies with 
Thomas a Kempis at her heart, striving to 
learn the lesson of imitating Christ elsewhere 
than by the inspiration which comes from 
Christ’s person ; and Thomas Carlyle finds out 
and confesses at the end of his earnest life that 
there is no way for an old man to fight the 
devil and the world successfully except by re- 
tuning to the prayer of his childhood: “Our 
Father whoartin Heaven.” The indications are 
nanifold that the Church has learned many 
wholesome lessons during the last 40 years 
concerning the persou of Christ as the con- 
troller and inspiration of its life. While it has 
deen taught by a thousand lessons that trust 
in Christ asa person, without « share in bis 
spirit or imitation of his life, is a cheat and a 
mockery, a debasing superstition and a fearful 
fanaticism, which first deludes and then de- 
stroys, it has also learned that a mere ideal of 
goodness which gives no living part in a re- 
deemer adequate to inspire and, therefore, 
mighty to save, will never subdue the hearts 
and purify the lives of men as they are. Sim- 
ilarly, in respect to creeds and confessions, the 
Church has also learned that Christ, asa per- 
sonal power, must enforce definite and impor- 
tant truth concerning God and man and the 
Present and future life, and pardon and help. 
This truth reaches the heart and controls the 
life only as it is MMustrated in the life and com- 
mended by the death of Him whose name is, 
consequently, above every name of things in 
Heaven and things in earth. 


the Church has made progress—namely, that 
the progress and power of the Gospel depends 
on the personal faith of each individual be- 
Never. If Christian truth needs to be imper- 
sonated in Christ in order that it should be- 
come effective, it needs for the same reason to 
be exemplified as energetically and as constant- 
ly as possible in every individual believer. This 
truth was recognized in those words of Christ: 
** As thou hast sent me into the world, even so 
bave I also sent them into the world.” That 
which gives the Christian Church all its power 
and that which will secure its final triumphs 
is the illustration of its truth and spirit in the 
lives of living men and women who bear the 
name of Christ. The most eloquent theories 
of whac the Christian life should be cannot 
match the eloquence of a single exemplifica- 
tion of a Christian life as it is, under the trials 
and crosses and temptations and disappoint- 
‘ments which all men can feel and understand. 
The most elaborate vindications of Christian 
truth are weak in power to convince when con- 
trasted with the argument which a single 
earnest Christian life te constantly proclaim- 
ing. Norcan the one supplement the other. 
If the living Church does not illustrate and 
enforce the living teacher, {t refutes every one 
of his arguments and weakens every one of his 
appeals. The more enrapturing are the word 
pictures and the more unanswerable the argu- 
mentson the sermon or the essay the more 
effective fs the argument foror against in what 
is missed or in what is sen in the examples 
of living Christian men and women. It may 
be a discouraging truth, when it ought to be an 
inspiring truth ; nevertheless, it is a truth that 
in a most important sense the members of 
every Christian church stand in every pulpit 
and enforce or weaken all that it proclaims by 
what they are and what they do. You will re- 
call the names of members of this church who 
fer more or less of the last forty years have 
been living epistles, known and read of all 
men, of what an earnest and consistent Chris- 
tian life may be, and whose memory is at once 
the illustration and proof of the truth tbat the 
Gospel as life and creed can only be effectively 
preached by the persona! life. 


5. The Chorch has learned much during these 
years in respect to its opportunities and duties 
asa social force and in respect to social influ- 
ences and reforms. Though man is a person, 
he is not an isolated or single person, but he is 
eminently social. Indeed, it is only through 
society and upon society that his persona) ex- 
ample can be exerted and felt. The Church is 
nothing if social influences and opportunities 
are not a most important and significant 
agency. I need not say that during the last 
forty years the responsibility of the Church 
for evil, within and without itself, bas been 
more distinctly recognized than ever before, 
and a countless variety of efforts have been 
made to counteract organized and individual 
wickedness in every form by organized social 
arrangements, Some of these movements have 
been wise and successful. Some of them have 
been unwise and have conspicuously failed. I 
do not say that no wisely devised enterprises 
have failed because of the want of zeal and 
perseverance in the Christian Church. The 
Christian Church is by no means perfect in its 
individual or social life, and it by no means 
follows, because it has faltered or failed in per- 
severance, that it ought not to try again. In 
two particulars, however, it has gained im- 
mensely—in the practical sense of its responsi- 
bility for social evils, in the forms of ignorance 
and immorality, and in the necessity for pa- 
tience and wisdom in its efforts to counteract 
them. The time has gone by when zealous 
men could proclaim and be believed that great 
evils, like intemperance, slavery, or war, will 
fall, like the walls of Jericho, at the shout and 
noise of a series of conventions or a system- 
atized organization of societies. Men are prac- 
tically beginning to learn that probibitory and 
license laws will not execute themselves, and 
that no laws whatever against vice, whether in 
the way of prevention or cure, can be effective 
which are not sustained by the practical con- 
victions of a considerable portion of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, the Church bas 
learned that bad men are not always so blind 
or obstinate as they are painted ; that immoral- 
| ity and ignorance bave their soft, as truly as 
their hard sides; in short, that there is every 
encouragement for Christian love and Qpris- 
tian wisdom, if joined with Christian perse- 
verance. In otber words, the Church bas 
learned that, though society is in no sense a 
machine, governed by mechanical forces, but 
an organism of persons, in whom feeling and 
will exert tremendous energy, and that the more 
complicated and nicely-adjusted is your ma- 
chinery the more imperative is the demand for 
an adequate force to move and control it. We 
are appalled, and with reason, at the inroads 
which ignorance and vice and animalism are 
making into the growing eities and the decay- 
ing hamlets of New England. We have no 
right to be content with our comfortable 
homes and our luxurious churches, if. they 





4. Akin to this lesson is another, in which 
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selves up to sensuality and ungodliness, Our 
failures in the efforts of the past can neither 
justify nor excuse us from the social activities 
and duties to w the Church has been 


that, in all,wise moyements for social welfare, 
Christians of every name sud some who do 
not call themselves Christians, are ready to 
act together, and that every enlightened be- 
liever in these days ought to renounce the 
narrowness which forbids union and co-opera- 
tion in every good cause. 

We have also gained enlarged views in these 
last forty years concerning the Kingdom of 
God in the earth, especially in respect to the 
extent of its application to every real human 
interest—to education, to manners, to indus- 
try and art, to amusements, and to those 
mavifold appliances of life which we call civil- 
ization. The recognition of these new and 
enlarged spheres of Christian activity increase, 
rather than diminish the need of a living Chris- 
tian faith anda supreme Christian consecra- 
tion. If Christ be not with us, as a constant 
inspiration, whence shall be ministered the 
self-denial, the labor, the perseverance, the 
liberality, the invention, and the patience 
which are involved in this great work which 
is daily brought to our doors and which from 
our doors spreads out before us over the moral 
wastes and desolation which still cover the 
earth ? 

6. The last 40 years give us the assurance of 
the final triumph of the Kingdom of God. We 
have seen small beginnings endin splendid vic- 
tories. We have seen despised truth force 
itself upon the notice and compel the assent of 
millions of men. We have seen every sincere 
and earnest life crowned in some sense with a 
blessing, even though beset by many disap- 
pointments, We have seen the despised and 
dishonored Christ come back to many a soul 
that has slowly learned its need of Him, and to 
many a community that thought itself rich and 
increased in goods and in need of nothing 
Even many who cannot accept the mystery of 
His person are foremost to confess the charm 
and power of the story, that to them is ever 
new and is matched by no other. Every at- 
tempt to set Him aside from the places in 
which He bas been enthroned as the world’s 
supernatural redeemer brings forth some new 
refrain of the old song: ‘‘ Thou art the king of 
glory, O Christ.”” In some respects Christ’s 
service is more costly than ever. This eivilized 
world of ours, which owes to Him so much of 
ite cullure, its science, ite arte, and its civiliza- 
tion, also holds out manifold temptations to 
desert Him in the luxury which it proffers, the 
knowledge with which it inflates, the arts 
with which it enchants, and the social allure- 
ments with which it would beguile. In other 
aspects this service is more attractive than 
ever. The moral and spiritual glories of His 
Kingdom were never so clearly discerved and 
never commended themselves by their divine 
superiority. The convicted consciences of the 
devotees of lust and political success and 
wealth and scientific or literary fame confess 
tbat the servant of Christ bas nobler ambitions 
and more satisfying rewards than are brought 
within their reach. When a great man dies— 
high in place and crowned with the honors 
and prizes of life—the people pay him 
the homage of their generous sympathy. 
But, if he is’ not only high in place, like 
Garfield, or high in genius, like Longfellow, 
but also good in the Christian sense, as were 
both those great and good men, they consent, 
with a sympathy and homage such as was 
never known before, that he that is greatest in 
the Kingdom of God attains the highest prize 
that man can win, whether he loses or wins 
what men call the prizes of life. That there is 
much vulgar ambition, even in the Christian 
Church, we cannot deny; but that, from one 
generation to another the faith of men is 
deepening in respect to Christ and his kingdom 
and their lives are more controlled by the pur- 
pose to live to bis glory, we have abundant 
evidence. 

What the next forty years.may bring upon 
the world in the way of judgments and disci- 
pline, that shell bring spiritual realities more 
near and invest them with more startling 
power, we care not to predict. The forty years 
that have gone have been attended by such 
judgments, which, though they brought great 
sorrow for the moment, yet, in the end, brought 
great blessings to the Church and the world. 
All that we need to concern ourselves with is 
that in our purposes and in our lives weshould 
seek first the Kingdom of God. If we seek it 
we shall have found it, It isa kingdom which 
cannot be moved. Let us have the grace 
whereby we may serve God acceptably, with 
with reverence and godly fear; for our God is 
a consuming fire. 





Tae London World is authority for the 
statement that Lord Rosebery contemplates 
paying another visit to rica this year. He 
will be accompanied by the Countess and, also, 
in all likelihood; by Professor Donaldson and 





lead usto neglect the many who give them- 


awakened. It should encourage us to notice }. 






AMERICAN WRITERS. 
THE POETS.—EMERSON.  1803—1882. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 








EMINENT poets are seldom eminent hymn 

writers. Exceptions may be found in Cowper, 

Montgomery, and perbaps Addison, whose 

best hymns were their best work. It would be 

hard to add to this brief list. The other great 

names in- English hymnody are those of men 

who wrote little or no secular and unlyric 

verse—Watts, Wesley, Doddridge, Newton, 

Neale, Bonar. Oneor two piofessional poets 

(as Moore) have turned from their usual paths 

to compose deliberately sacred melodies, 

whose chief praise should be that of pretti- 
ness; and others (Dryden, Pope, Scott) bave 

been content with one or two efforts, that had 
nearly the true ring and bore the test of use. 

A bymn must be born, not made. Talent, 

even the highest genius, and experience under 
her sister Muses, do not of necessity qualify 
one to serve acceptably the Christianized 
Polyhymnia. A poor, untaught villager, like 
Phebe Brown; as ponderous theologtan, like 
Dr. J. W. Alexander, may succeed where 
Tennyson and Brown!ng have escaped failure 

only by being too wise to risk it. 

If our recognized poets have not added much 

to our limited stock of home material of this 
kind, they can seldom be accused of having 
attempted it. Bryant was the only one of 
them who serfously tried to make hymns, as 
such. Of him I have previously spoken. Our 
half dozen greatest names stand for sincere 
and beneficent work, fame without spot, and 
recognition by the hearts no Jess than the lips 
of their readers. That all but one of their 
owners must be labeled Unitarian was scarcely 
more their fault than ours and has seriously 
hindered neither the edification nor the ad- 
miration of orthodox myriads. They were or 
are pure, grave, devout minds, fond of hand- 
ling the deepest and highest themes ; but their 
business was not hymn-writing and they gen- 
erally knew it. For their not wholly insignifi- 
cant representation in American and British 
hymoals the praise or blame must be laid less 
on themselves than on compilers, who strove 
to depart somewhat from the beaten track and 
cull from a wealth of semi-sacred poetry ma- 
terials which might enliven the monotony of 
authors and meters long recognized snd famil- 
far as the proper thing for. public worship. 
This must be remembered in judging such of 
their work as {s found fn our collections. It 
makes a difference whether one bas offered 
himeelf as an able seaman or been impressed. 

That the most fnfiuential of American 
authors should be called first andchiefly a poet, 
though he bas printed a dozen pages of prose 
to one of verse, cannot surprise any one who 
has carefully read that unique and marvelous 
masterpiece, “The Problem.” Or, take a lees 
famous sample from “ Voluntaries,’’ pointing 
one of the morals of our late war: 

“In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
What shall nerve heroic boys 
T6 bazard all in Freedom's fight— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, - 
And qu't proud homes and youth‘ul dames 
For famine, toil, and fray ? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
£0 nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can /” 
That, now, is noble and momentous. Very 
few, indeed, of our best hymns contain s0 
much of vital thought and spiritual stimulus; 
bat it is not singable. It has the matter, but 
not the form that belongs to.« bymn. 

Yet ‘‘ Hymns of the Spirit ” and Martineau’s 
“Hymne of Praise and Prayer’’ contain two 
bits of this sort, one of them from “ The 
Problem,’ 1840. 

* Out from the breast of Nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old: 

The litantes of nations came, 

Like the voicano’s tongue of fame, 

Up from the burning core below, 

The canticles of love and woe.” 
This might do among the “Selections for 
Reading ” in a book of advanced doctrine but 
the idea of offering it asa ‘“‘ hymn of praise 
and prayer!”’ 

The other is somewhat better: 


“all before us lies the way.” (1841.) 


The thought of this is important, as well as 
characteristic : 
“ When the soul to sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound, 
Then all earth is sanctified, 

Upsprings Paradise around.” 
But still it is a meditation or a preachment, not 
ahymn. Nor, except in the old classic and 
pagan sense of the word, is the “Hymn Sung 
at the Completion of the Concord Monument, 





Professor Huxley. 





April 19th, 1836.”” It, indeed, ends with « sort 
























































































































































































of prayer, but in the pantheistic tone of a pure 
Nature-worsbiper : 
“Spirit that made these heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature genfly spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee.” 
There is a marked rise from this to his later 
pieces, and nobody, I believe, bastried to use 
this as what we now call a hymn. The only 
piece of his which comes fairly under this head 
is bis earliest: 
“ We love the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God.” 
I wish I had the history of this. If the date 
(1888) be correct, it is a sort of retrdspective 
valedictory to associations with which he had 
practically broken the year before; as much as 
to say: ‘I own that there is some good in you, 
though [ leave you.” It deals with the human 
associations of the sanctuary, but seems to roc- 
ognize a higher element: . 
“ For faith and peace and mighty love 
That from the Godhead flow 
Showed them the life of Heaven above 
Springs from the life below.” 
and it ends with a prayer to somethiog likea 
persons) deity: 
‘On him who by the altar stands, 
On him thy blessing fall! 
Speak, through his lips, thy pure commands, 
Thou Heart that lovest all!” 
This is just the sort of the thing which the 
Unitarians of that day ought to have liked; 
but Mr. Emerson was more dreaded then than 
now,and I find it in no collection prior to the 
Book of Hymns,"’ 1846. 
Lewiex UNiverstty. 











Sanitary, 
HOW TO KEEP HOUSES PURE. 


Taexe is much of sanitary care that must 
be left to household and to house construc- 
tion, independent of that which is under pub- 
lic management. A system of water-supply 
may be excellent; and yet, if the bousehold 
wastes scores of unnecessary gallons in and 
about the building, there will be wetness and 
staguation,and sources of disease, which more 
than counterbalance the advantage of a ready 
water-supply. Sewers or other outside ar- 
rangement may be well Gited for disposal of 
sewage ; but, if the house connections or con- 
ditions are at feult, there will still be foul air 
iu the house. Not all bad air comes from the 
sewer and not all that is produced in the 
house finds its way to the sewer-pipes. There 
are other pipes, of which the windpipe is the 
beginning, which suck in this foul air quite as 
readily as do the sewers or cesspools. 

Whatever may be the bouse arrangements, 
the rule now recognized is to bave a manhole, 
or ventilator, or other interruption to the con- 
tinuous line of pipes, just outside the house 
and between the house and the outer maiu 
trap. The idea is that fresh air is the best 
trap and the best flush for pipes, and gives 
more important security than the usual &, or 
other water trap bend iu the pipe. It is, 
also, now often cousidered desirable to 
make special arrangements to secure 
an outer draft at this polot, eitber by 
a ventilating shaft, similar to a chimmey-stack, 
or by having a tube run from this point into 
some chimney in which there {s a constant fire, 
and thus secure an upward draught. There is 
additional advantage, too, from the fact that 
such a vent or ventilating shaft secures the 
trap against possible siphonage. One of the 
great errors in pipes, both in and outside of the 
building, bas been an undue multiplication of 
traps, without any intervening introduction of 
fresh air. If a pipe has a trap at each end, 
without any chance for fresh air to get in be- 
tween, the effect is to provide a tube recepta- 
cle for foul air which makes a kind of elong- 
ated cesspool. The old idea used to be to de- 
pend on water to flush all pipes, and on many 
traps to keep out sewer air. The better idea 
now is to flush all pipes with fresh alr, and not 
to bave any traps that will binder its free tu- 
wressand egress. This is all the more impor- 
tant because air isa faster cleanser than water 
and will purify or prevent sewer-air much 
faster than water flowing through sewer-pipes. 
As both are available, we had better use both. 
Thus, shutting out sewer-air from the outside 
sewers, we also give air to inside pipes and 
prevent both the production and outflow of 
fouled air into the outer pipes. 

Tn any inside system of pipes, whether per- 
taining to slop-water or water-closets, the 
point also {a to allow free flow of air and to 
make draughts in a direction downwerd and 
outward from the poiut of use. At the same 
time, vents need often to be provided near traps, 
so as to prevent siphoning. Many of the 
most elaborate water-closet Oixtures, for 
instance, have cavities which serve as har- 
bors for foul alr or filth. The Hopper closet, 
made of porcelain only and having a water- 
flush while in use, and depencing upon a single 
trap, if there is downward and outward ven- 

lation, is often better than the Plunger, with 
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ite handle and receptacle. So with most of 
the inside fixtures. If only there is good venti- 
lation and draughtand a single trap and discon- 
nection on the outside, it ig not difficult to se- 
cure pure air and speedy delivery. There is 
great need that all pipes have excellent plumb- 
ing, that they be not too thin, and that suffi- 
cient fall is given to make a good outward 
flow. In a series of examinations recently 
made, some of the worst nuisances arore from 
machinery so elaborate as as to be itself the 
nuisance. Itis much easier to have clean or 
self-cleansing pipes than it ie to keep water- 
closet and other apparatus clean and neat. 
For this resson, many of the large hotels, that 
rely on dry conservancy, are best off. For, hav- 
ing a cemented vault above ground, they are 
able to add dry dirt or sifted and dry ashes, 
and to remove 60 often as to prevent all odor, 
especially if a downward draft is attached. 
All of these inside pipes should be of iron or 
other strong and not too porous metal, and 
should be so placed as to be easily accessible. 
It is not difficult to fitup a house with sewer- 
connections so as to warrant ite safety; but 
the one doing it must not only be a plumber, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but know some- 
thing of physics and of sanitary science and 
art. The mistakes are in \gnorance of the ar- 
dinary Jaws of physical sciences as much as in 
defects of workmanship. 

Where there are no sewers, it is astonishing 
what the housekeeper can do by avoiding 
wastage of water, by separating garbage and 
slops, and dust refuse and secretions, and by 
dealing with each on some systematic method. 
The garbage is mostly fit for food for avimals, 
the slops will be easily disposed of by being 
used over the lawn, or scattered in furrows, or 
by means of underground drains, while in the 
dry state focal matter is easily managed ona 
dry-earth privy system. There can be no doubt 
that very many bouses even in villages and 
in country districts are exposed to evils from 
these sources, and no bousebolder can afford to 
be ignorant as to systems or to leave any system 
without some definite and faithful oversight. 
The great misfortune is that there is eo much 
inclination to cesspools, which too often means 
a foul vat, hidden out of sight and so covered 
over as to prevent odor nearit. We bave re- 
cently seen a large hotel, with a row of six in 
succession, ore having to be dug after another, 
in order to catch the overflow, and ell of them 
purposely constructed so as to leak out the 
liquid refuse into theground, Sucb pollution 
of soll will not do,unless there is also a system 
of intermittent filtration and cropping, by 
which vature’s method for the disposal of de- 
cajying matter will be applied. Until the pub- 
lic and individual housekeepers come to 
realize that there are other perils than those 
of epidemics, and that a general deterioration 
of health takes place from such causes, there 
will not be adequate prevention. This is a 
world in which vital force is much needed, 
and it is too hard to have to expend so much 
of what we bavein the strife to live and the 
fight for healthy existence amid such unfriend- 
ly forces. Better remove these, and, if there 
is power to let, use it im directions which will 
tellin advance, rather than in effort to main- 
tain the equilibrium of life amid unfriendly 


surroundings. 
Music, 
THE MAY FESTIVAL OF 1882. 


[Finest Parse.) 
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New Yorx’s second great May Music Festi- 
val began on Tuesday evening, the 2d inst., 
under imposing circumstances. The vista of 
the capacious Seventh Regiment Armory, just 
before the first notes from the orchestra, was 
picturesque and inspiriting. At the west end 
rose by tiers the great amphitheatrical stage, 
avything but a temporary structure in appear- 
ance, whereon; among ferns and palms, sat 
the ehorus, about 1,700 strong. The orchestra 
(brass, wood, and string), solidly massed ina 
semi-circular depression, were located directly 
below these and screened in by low walls of 
greeuery and bloom. The audience, though 
much less a crowd than had been looked for, 
left only the gallery and certain rear rows of 
floor seats vacant, and were generally in fall 
evening toilette. Diamonds glittered, silks and 
satins rustled, a subdued bum of voices rose 
and fell. Spontaneous was the outburst of 
greeting to Mr. Thomas, as he mounted his 
conductor's stand—a greeting enthusiastically 
repeated when Messrs. Candidus and Whitney 
crossed the stage to their soloists’ seats. Miss 
Cary’s filness, and berconsequent failure to 
appear, bad been avnounced by a printed elip 
added to the program. It was unquestionably 
a grievous disappointment to hundreds pres- 
ent; though Miss Winant's good will iu under- 
taking the absent artist’s latter portion of the 
night’s music was an act of thoughtful cour- 
tesy, duly recognized by the public. A mo- 
ment the clapping coutinued. Mr. Thomas 
gave his familiar quick tap. The forty con- 
trabassi struck out the opening measures of 





Bach's gigantic Cantata, “ Zine Feste Burg,” 
bushing the thousands to silence. The sim- 
ilarity of this opening program of New York’s 
Festival with that of the First Day of Cincin- 
nati’s, in 1880, was noticeable; in each the 
Cantata, Mozart’s *‘Jupiter Symphony,” and 
Handel's “‘ Uirecht Jubilale,”” with the import- 
ant addition to the New York concert of 
Mme. Amalia Materna’s first appearance 
in America—a distinguisted interpolation. 

As regards this initial performance of 
the week, it cannot be truthfully said 
to have justified expectation throughout, 
even if it strongly promised the suc- 
cesses to follow. After the first forty bars 
of the Cantata, the chorus grew suddenly un- 
steady. With the passage “Our Old Malig- 
nant Foe’ the parts became blurred and in- 
distinct, nor did the sopranos and tenors fairly 
rally until the concluding ‘‘On Earth is not 
One Like Him,’ which rang out with splendid. 
volume and richness. Regarding the solo 
artists, Mr. Whitney at once showed bimself 
to be out of voice, singing his first recitative, 
**Consider, then,” palpably false almost from 
first to last note, and delivering its closing 
measures (commencing with the phrase “ Re- 
pent thee of thy guilt’’) ina style downright 
painful tothe ear. Mr. Candidus, too, on his 
part, seemed well disposed to get through the 
evening with as little effort as convenient, 
and, consequently, did not do bimself justice 
with bis recitative, ‘*Then Close Beside,” or 
give any tolerable hint of those eminent powers 
which be wasso fully to reveal later in the 
memorable week. The beautiful duet, ‘How 
Blessed, then, are They,’’ was necessarily 
omitted, because of Miss Cary’s absence. But 
the great chorus had, meanwhile, begun to 
make exultant amends for thelr introductory 
shortcomings by their prompt attack, swift 
freedom, and powerful delivery of their second 
number, the highly descriptive “If All the 
World with Friends were Filled’’; and when 
their concluding chorale, the astonishingly 
beautiful “ That Word Shall Still in Strength 
Abide,” was begun, it was apparent that the 
first great success of the night had come. Sung 
by the full choir, without any accompaniment, 
Mr. Thomas's talents and methods received a 
splendid tribute from bis sopranos, who un- 
hesitatingly attacked the Orst unprepared note 
of this (a notoriously risky moment); altos, 
tenors, and basses came in with equal boldness 
and strength. The result was s performance 
of Bach’s arrangement of this wonderful old 
Lutheran hymn (unsurpassed as a musical ex- 
pression of religious feeling and courageous 
faith) that in pure tone, perfect balance of parts, 
and sustained majesty was an bonor to every 
singer on the stage. It immediately produced the 
profoundest impression. The playing of the 
“Jupiter” Symphony, following the Cantata, 
was by no means an unmixed joy or sustained 
success. Despite the buge Festival Band, 
Mozart's delicate orchestral effects were, dur- 
ing the Andante, sadly lost in the cavernous 
Armory. The Symphony was exquisitely per- 
formed (barring the minuet, which came tard- 
ily and draggingly off), and the finale glori- 
ously so; but the treacherous echo, which in- 
sists upon haunting the building, and which, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not down, in spite 
of every acoustic precaution, fluctuated about 
the trusses of the roof, and, now from this side, 
now from that, cruelly attack Mozart's bril- 
liant and complex last mvvement. A brief in- 
termission ensued. Presently a distant sound 
of applause started. It swelled from afar and 
became universal, mounting all at once to an 
exhilarating ovation, as Mme. Materna bowed 
to the welcoming plaudits of ber first Ameri- 
can audience. Seldom have any musical ap- 
ticipations been more completely realized than 
by this great artisi’s singing of the “* Abscheuli- 
cher” aria, which followed. Critics and ama- 
teurs instantly realized why Mme. Materna had 
reached, peerless, her proud, artistic stand- 
point of to-day ; by what right she alone main- 
tains it. She has an ideally dramatie sopravo 
voice, of ample compass and extraordinary vol- 
ume; one telling,sweet, pure, and rich in quality, 
evenly developed, and full of the deepest and 
most shifting sympathy, as well as its famed 
dramatic power. Other great singers are 
divas, goddesses of song, queens of the oper- 
atic stage. In Mme. Materna only do we 
recognize the Melpomene of lyric tragedy in 
this nineteenth century. No singer bas with- 
in mffmy a year visited our land who can sus- 
tain comparison with her, just now in the 
prime of her life and the fullest perfection of 
her gifts. Repeated cheers, bravissimi, and 
recalls (acknowledged by the prima-donna’s 
repeating a portion of the scena) brought the 
matchless Viennese cantatrice over and over 
again upon the stage, and left no doubt as to 
her instantaneous success in this country, as 
well as her future position bere. Indeed, 
rarely has so inspiring an evidence of delight 
and admiration from thousands of listeners 
been more worthily bestowed. Of the choral 
work during the “ Jubilate,’ next on the pro- 
gram, it is quite impossible to withbold the most 
eothusiastic and almost extravagant praise. 
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No such chorus.singing bas ever been beard 
in New York, or in America, before. Many 
persons, going still further, boldly claim that 
it greatly surpassed that at the most famous 
English festivals. Thevoice of Mr. Thomas's 
singers was like that of some Titanic choir, joy- 
fully lifted up in melody to the sun. The effect 
was astonishingly beautiful. Those graceful, 
intercbained “divisions” of the introductive 
“O be Joyful’’; the fascinating melody which 
seems to call upon all mankind to “ Serve the 
Lord with Gladness’’; that Mspired and in- 
spiring theme, inviting the world’s heart to 
“ Be Thavkful unto Him "—each of these was 
the more exaltedly sung. Yet even these 
numbers were well-nigh forgot in the thrilling- 
ly majestic style in which the crescive ‘‘Glory 
Be to the Father” was delivered, and directly 
after itthe unspeakably lovely ‘‘Amen,” which 
completes a work wherein thereligious assent, 
gratitude, and faith of untold ages seems 
ardently breathed. ° 

The Second Concert of the Festival 
presented a suitably light and miscel- 
laneous program. Its chief orchestral fea- 
tures, Gluck’s heroic and affecting ‘‘ Iphigenia 
in Aulis” Overture and the C Symphony of 
Schubert, left nothing lacking in performauce 
or effect. The terrific impetus of the Finale 
wss at times overpowering. Mme. Gerster 
scored the great artistic success of the after- 
noon with her air from Mozart’s ‘' Magic 
Flute,"” which has lately grown so identified 
here with this lovely singer. Frau Materna 
by no means excelled bereffort of the previous 
night. She appeared inexplicably fatigued, 
sang harshly and false more than once, 
and terminated her aria (Weber's celebrated 
“Ocean, thou Mighty Monster’’) out of 
breath and, worse, out of tune. Signor 
Galassi’s execution of the noble scena Gluck 
put into the mouth of his Agamemnon was 
done in the singer’s broadest and most classic 
style. Signor Campanini, too, sang bis best; 
that is, his best of to day, recalling much of 
this once unrivaled tenor’s departed sweetness 
of phrasing in Mebul’s“ Vainement Pharvon,” 
A spirited performance of Men‘elssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas”? Overture closed the matinée. 

The Third Concert, also of Wednesday, the 
“Beethoven Night,”’ was undeniably disap- 
pointing. Mrs. Osgood bad joined Miss Cary 
on the sick-list. Her place was filled, on almost 
the shortest notice, by Mrs. E. H. Alleu, a Bos- 
ton singer of repute, who did herseif more 
credit than, under the circumstances, might 
be expected; but was, generally speaking, a 
timid and unsatisfactory substitute. The colos- 
sal D Minor Maseis a composition, to a consid- 
erable extent, more scientifically than music- 
ally beautiful. Ithas always beeo caviare to 
the general and to n.any of the intelligent par- 
ticular. Beethoven’s own opinion of it, as 
“* Mein grisstes und gelungenstes werk," is easily 
explaineble, and, from any but a construct- 
ive standpoint, has often been staunch 
ly disputed. Page after page of it is as 
inbarmonions and as eruelly un-ingable as 
ever. Its melodiousnessis evanescent ; its un- 
dignified and abrupt conclusion an inexplicable 
caprice. The chorus did their sharein it this 
evening unevenly and with every sign of hard 
struggling—not at all their or Mr. Thomas’s 
fault. In the “* Kyrie” (a most divinely beau- 
tiful number) and mueh of the tremendous 
“Credo” and “ Dona’’ they nearly attained 
their previous degree of excellence. Mme. 
Materna sang the appallingly trying solo 
soprano part as probably no oné living in our 
time can sing; but neither Mme. Materna nor 
Miss Wivant (whose faithful study of her part 
was sbown every momeut and won her anew 
many golden opinions) were able to keep the 
quartette together. Signor Campanini sang 
witbout avy effect, made frequent baulks, and 
distressingly proved his complete natura! in- 
ability and want of intelligence to deal with 
Beethoven's score. Nor wasthe great C Minor 
Ssmphony a triumphant success. It is the 
plain, unvarnished truth that it has been far 
better played at the Philbarmonic concerts, 
under less remarkable circumstances, this sea- 
son. The aforesaid hint of an echo on the left 
aod right of the hall was confusing. A dozen 
of the bass strings fell regularly behind the 
beat. The crescendo ushering in the thrilling 
march at the end was, indeed, wonderfully 
fine, and the toue of the violins and violas 
during the Andante a thing to feast the recol- 
lection on forever; but the Scherzo was 
neither played with remarkable accuracy nor 
expression, and the Finale developed itself 
simply to noise and confusion. Im three in- 
stances the band resolutely refused to keep 
together. A splendid demonstration of ap- 
plause, however, rewarded the conductor as 
the work ended, and a fourth recall seemed 
scarcely to satisfy the great throng who owed 
to him so much of their enjoyment. Alto- 
gether, this concert, which had been looked 
forward to as one of the finest of the series, 
had by no means a right to be reeorded as 
such, and the audience dispersed, anticipating 
greater pleasures later on, in which hope they 





were, fortunately, not to be disappointed. 














May 11, 1882.} 
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Biblical Research, 


Tor Rav. B. Prox, Pa. D., writes us of a 
reputed Exposition of Scripture by Christ men- 
tioned in the Talmud. In the Talmudic treat- 
ise “Aboda Zara,” fol. 16,col. 2; fol. 17 col. 1.; we 
read the following: “(In thetime of the per 
secution of the Christians under Domitian or 
Trajan) Rabbi Elieser was apprehended on the 
charge [of being connected with] Christianity 
ny Diw> When he was brought before the 
Roman Court, the Hegem6n, or proconeul, ad- 
dressed him, saying : ‘‘ Does such an old man 
as you engage in such foolish matters?” He 
answered, “TT have a faithful judge” (R. 
Elieser meant by “‘a faithful judge’’ God, the 
Heavenly Judge; but the Hegeméu thought 
tbat the would-be Christian thereby acknowl- 
edged the heathenish government with regard 
to religious matiers, which real Christians 
most decidedly denied), and said: ‘‘ Since thou 
hast trust in me, by Themis fi. ¢., by the god- 
dess of Jaw and justice], thou art discharged.” 
Thus being set free, R. Elieser went home, 
being much depressed. When his disciples 
came to see him, they tried to comfort him ; 
but in vain. ,At last, Rabbi Akiba commenced 
and said: ‘‘ Rabbi, perhaps thou didst associate 
thyself with Christians, in whose searchings 
thou didst delight,and thus didst incur the sus- 
picion of having become oneof them.” Akiba, 
said Rabbi. Elieser, thou remindest me of an 
old oecurrence. I was once in the Upper Market 
of Sepphoris, where I met one of the disciples 
of Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacobus of 
Cephar Sekavyah. He said to me: “It is 
written in your law: ‘Thou shall not bring 
the hire, ete. (Deut. xxiii, 18). Isit right to 
use it for building a closet forthe Ligh priest?’ 
I did not say anything; but Jacobus replied: 
Thus have I been taught by Jesus of Nazareth: 
“For she gathered it of the hire of an harlot, 


and they shall return to the hire of an harlot’’ | 


(Mich. 1, 7)—i.e., it came from a dirty place and 
toa dirty place it shall return. This saying 
pleased me very much. I remained with the 
Chrietian, and thus trespassed against the word 
of Scripture: ‘‘ Remove thy way from her” 
(Prov. v, 8), which means from Christianity. 
The same narrative is given in the Midrash, or 
Eccles. i, 8. That the Jacobus here mentioned 
and elsewhere in the Talmud is the Apostle 
James has been shown by the Jewish historian, 
Graetz, in bis ** Gnosticismus und Judenthum,” p. 
25, note 22. Eliezer died 73 A. D., and thus he 
was a cotemporary with James, the brother of the 
Lord, surnamed the Just. In the present editions 
of the Talmud the words * one of the disciples 
of Jesus of Nazareth” and “by Jesus of 
Nazareth” are wanting; but they originally 
stood there, as a little pamphlet, entitled 
monwan nyiap, containing all the expur- 
gated passages, which originally were in the 
Talmud, proves on p. 74. In the Midrash, -or 
Ecclesiastes, the name of Jesus is expressed 
by Ploni—i.e.,a certain one. That Ploni means 
Jesus fs evident from the additional comment- 
ary, called Tosaphot, to treatise ‘* Zagiga,”’ fol. 
4, col. 2, last line at the bottom. Whether this 
be a geuuine saying of our Lord or no we will 
not decide. May be that it has some points of 
contact with Matt. xv, 17—20, 


.-..-Dr. Konig, in bis *‘ Offenbarungsbegriff des 
A. T.," pp. 211, 212, returning to a statement 
made in his treatise upon the bearing of pbi- 
lology on sacred criticism, urges that the parts 
of speech which occur most frequently are of 
the greatest weight in determining unity -or 
Plurality of authorship, because these words 
are most intimately interwoven with the whole 
sphere of the writer’s conceptions. These 
words are the least observed by the writer or 
speaker and are less likely to become notice- 
ably wearisome and to be varied. This Dr. 
Konig applies to Isaiah x]—Ixvi, and shows 
that the little words are decidedly against the 
supposition that the same man wrote these 
and the first part of the book. For example; 
5\& (also, and) occurs more than a dozen times 


in these chapters, only about five times in the 
thirty-nine preceding chapters; $5 (not) oc- 
curs once here, nine times in the earlier part; 
3 (which), twice here ; 17 (behold), twenty-one 
times here, three times earlier: pd (in order 
that), sixteen times here, twice before; IND 
(very), only here; TWIN (because), only forty- 
three, four; nbye (wages) only here; pis 
twenty times bere, about five, times before 
(apts Usually in the first part); pay (rejoice), 


at least seven times here, only once before. 
It is, however, clear that in some cases—as, 
for example, the lagt named word—tte subject 
matter must also be taken into consideration. 


--+-Mr. Lowy, in the Jiidisches Literaturbdlatt, 
No 18, takes up Deuteronomy i, 44: “ And the 
Amorites, which dwelt in that mountain, came 
Cut against you, and chased you, as do; 
and destroyed you in Seir ee a a+ mon ah 
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The question is where the Amorites had beaten 
the Israelites. Numbers xxi, 25 gives a vic- 
tory of the latter over the Amorites, but not 
the opposite. Liwy is inclined to think that 
the Amorites took part with the Amalekites 
and Canaanites in the battle of Numbers xiv, 
45, which was also at Hormah and in which 
the Israelites were beaten. This view would 
be supported by the theory that Amorites, 
Canaanites, and Amalekites were synonymous. 
It is of interest to see that the Samaritans ob- 
served this difficulty, and in their Targum, pos- 
sibly even in their text, changed %pxn NYY 
into ANID) MNpSoY pHr. If the Amale- 
kites and Amorites were one, adds Léwy, then 
the comparison of the pursuit with that by 
bees would receive a new light; for, as the 
Amalekites pursued especially the nule #trag- 
gilers, so do the bees slay their male drones. 


Fine Arts, , 
EXHIBITION NOTES. 


Tue Society of American Artists issues an 
addendum to its catalogue and rehangs its gal- 
lery with some hundred or so new pictures, 
which do not average the same degree of ex- 
cellence as was shown in the First Exhibition. 
Revolting beyond expression is Thomas 
Eakins’s “Crucified Christ,” a bold pieca of 
realism, in which there is some good painting 
and much badcolor. Mr. Eakins finds in this 
picture the worst possible excuse for making a 
studyofthe nade figure. His Christ is the 
subject of the dissecting-room table—sicken- 
ing, repulsive tothe lastdegree. It isa fault 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts’ 
system that the study of anatomy is so zeal- 
ously pursued there that many of the pupils 
come away better anatomists than artists. F. 
D. Millet’s portrait of Lawrence Barrett as 
Cassius’ is a conspicuous picture in the new 
exbibition and is, perhaps, Mr. Millet’s most 
important work. Asa figure, it stands well on 
its feet; the drapery is admirably managed— 
indeed, so weil managed that one feels that it 
is really the strong point in the work. The 
likeness to the actor is strong and not 
at all idealized; the picture is badly framed, 
the long lines of the fluted columns at the side 
make a standard of measurement and dwarf 
the figure. James W. Alexander has again 
manifested his great ability in portraiture by 
astrong and freely treated likeness of a pic- 
turesque old gentleman, in a fur waistcoat and 
fur-trimmed coat. Its color is admirable. W. 
M. Chase sends a landscape of crude grays and 
greens, and made up of inexcusable parallel 
lines of water, water-side, forest, and sky. J. 
Frank Currier, of Munich, displays three 
landscapes of the slap-dasb, variously named 
but meaning very little. A. H. Thayer sends a 
lerge canvas representing a scene on the 
Nantucket shore. It is admirable in local color, 
but not very interesting as a composition. 
Walter Palmer’s “ Venice” is a luminous 
picture, rather panoramic in its length and 
having as its most conspicuous object a group 
of sea-worn piles in the very foreground. If 
one can get past these huge, upright logs, he 
can find much to study and enjoy in the dreamy 
city beyond. Prosper L. Senat in bis ‘‘ Close of 
a Stormy Day” presents an admirable concep- 
tion of an angry sky. There is much that is 
interesting in the Exhibition, but many of the 
works show the artiste to be possessed of 
theories which they ride as hobbies. There is 
a good deal of experimentation in the work 
shown ; but, as a whole, the Exhibition falls 
woefully behiod that which filled the gallery 
last month. 








.t..Goupil’s Gallery is specially interesting 
just now. Opposite the entrance hangs a large 
and carefully-com posed picture, by Carl Becker. 
It is called ‘‘ A Petition to the Doge”’ Much 
is made of magnificent old Venetian costumes 
and the whole canvas glows witb color and is 
full of life and movement. The “ Night 
Watch,”’ by Briton Riviere, is a weird picture, 
represents a group of flery-eyed and bungry- 
looking lions, which prowl in the moonlight 
about the ruins of an Egyptian temple. There 
is an overpowering scene of desolation and 
ruin in the work and the lions are wonderfully 
well painted. Near by is a picture by Vibert 
and an excellent Diaz, while opposite is a 
cheery picture by Adrien Moreau, ‘Les noces 
d@’ Argent.” It basinit a score of figures, ail 
of which help to tell an exceedingly pretty 
story. Coomans is tépresented by two pic- 
tures, both of which represent groups of danc- 
ing men, maidens,and children, and both of 
which contain the characteristic excellence 
and the characteristic fauits of this artist’s 
work. The French, Spanish, and Italian 
schools sre all represented at Goupil’s and in 
a collection of a hundred pictures there is not 
one but that would repay study. 


.-..Admirers of Bouguereau may see one of 


that artist’s important works at Avery’s Gal- 
lery, in Fifth Avenue. It is “‘L’Awrore,” 2 





full-length female figure, partly draped with 


over the cup of a calla lily. It bas init the 
best qualities of Bouguereau’s work and ad- 
mirably suggests the light, the fragrance, the 
soft breezes of the morning. There is also at 
Avery’s an exquisite Rico, full of light and 
freshness, and a Corot that is worth secing, as 
being painted on a somewhat different key of 
color than that which usually cheracterized 
the great French master’s work. 

--seThe hand and arm of the Bartholdi 
statue is about to return to France, to find its 
place on the great figure. It was an ugly ob- 
ject in Madison Square. Weare glad to have 
it go and shall be glad to have it back. 

amntiniiall 


Legal, 


CHOOSING ARBITRATOBS. 











OnE may almost ray that any person may be 
ehosen arbitrator. There are rules of law that 
an infant or(in many states)a married woman 
cannot do various sorts of legal business ; but 
these rules are not applied very strictly when 
the affair is deciding a dispute. The law 
allows the parties to a controversy to select 
whom they will to decide it; and if, with full 
knowledge, they choose an unsuitable person, 
the one who loses cannot afterward complain. 
Sometimes two persons agree to refer a ques- 
tion ‘‘ to the first person we meet.’’ Suppose 
the person first met should be a child; but 
they should put the question, and the child 
should decide it badly? Could the loser 
** back out,” on the pretext that the arbitrator 
ought to have been a grown person? No. The 
coarts would say: If you, knowingly, chose a 
child, you should not afterward object that 
your judge was young. And such is the rule 
where a person is chosen who isa relative of 
one of the parties, or who has an interest in the 
controversy, or who has formed an opinion. In 
all such cases the loser is bound by the decision, 
if he knew of the objection before he united 
in the selection. In one antique case, B 
said to A: “I will leave our dispute to you, I 
will abide by your decision.”’ A, not unnatur- 
ally, perhaps, decided {no his own favor. B 
complained to the court; but the judges said 
that, if he were not willing to abide by A’s de- 
cision, he should not have promised to do so. 
If, however, when two disputants are arrang- 
ing a submission, A should propose one of his 
relatives for arbitrator, or name a person who 
had an interest, and B should assent to the 
selection, without knowing the disqualification, 
B would have strong ground te complain, 
afterward, if the decision should go against 
him. Each party {es entitled to have qualified, 
disinterested persons chosen, and it is only 
when one knowingly consents to submit his 
interests to an unsuitable judge that he is 
bound. 

It has become common for each disputant to 
name an arbitrator of his own choice, while 
they provide in the submission that, if the two 
thus named cannot agree in a decision, they 
shall have power to chose a third arbitrator 
oranumpire. Andit is not improper, but i 
very usual, for either disputant to talk the 
case over with the arbitrator whom he may 
nominate. For a plaintif? or defendant in a 
lawsuit to endeavor to converse with the judge 
or ajuror about the case beforehand would 
be considered grossly wrong; but the same 
rule does not apply to arbitraturs. One reason 
is that a disputant has a right of choice as to 
an arbitrator. He has none as to judge or 
jurors, and can scarcely make an intelligent 
choice without knowing what prepossessions 
the person in view bas. Another is that no one 
can be expected to serve as abitrator without 
some knowledye beforehand of the nature of 
the questions involved, the length of time 
likely to be required, etc. Whenever, reader, 
you are inclined toarbitrate a dispute, you can 
converse with your friends about it; they can 
tell you what they think, provided they do not 
pledge their fu'ure opinion; and you can make 
choice of the arbitrator on your side, with 
reference to the various views expressed. Some 
years ago a Mr. Morville paid five thousand 
dollars into the treasury of the American Tract 
Society, upon a condition that it should be re- 
paid unless fifty thousand dollars additioval 
should be raised within five years. As this 
was not done, be reclaimed the money; but 
the Society thought he was not entitled 
to it and an arbitration was aftranged. The 
arbitrators all agreed to an award in his 
favor. The Society, however, complained 
to the court that they had lately learned 
that Morville had chosen for arbitrator an 
intimate personal friend, named Snow, and 
had talked the case over beforehand with bim, 

and that Snow had expressed a strong opinion 
in Morville’s favor. The judges said that it is 
pot uncommon in arbitrations for each party 
to choose a friend whe is understood to have 
some previous knowledge of the matter in dis- 
pute, and that what ~Mr. Snow said before he 
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the lightest of drapery and gracefully bending | honestly and impartially when he came to hea 


the case, which is what the law requires of 
arbitrators. 

This impartiality, indeed, is an important 
duty. Because an arbitrator was chosen as 
friendly to one party, it does not foliow that 
he may espouse the cauee of that party. Every 
arbitrator, however chosen, is in duty bound 
to act as the impartial agent of both parties; 
asan honest judge between two disputants, 
showing no favor and seeking only to render a 
just decision. Unless he does this, he is not 
faithful to his trust. 


ss iacienetetinsineeinatiiaientenininiaanil 
Science. 


On the 17th inst. a total eclipse of the sun 

occurs, in which astronomers are taking much 

interest, though perbaps not quite so much as 

would be the case were not their attention 

so fully occupied with preparations for the 

coming transit of Venus. The moon’s shadow 

first strikes the earth at sunrise, at a point 

nearly due south of Greenwich and in latitude 

10° north. Thence it traverses the continent 

of Africa, crossing the desert, and reaching the 

Nile about half past eight (local time). It 

crosses the river in latitude 26° 32’, some 250 

miles south of Cairo. Here the shadow is about 

40 miles wide and the totality lasts 1/12". From 

the Nile the track bears northeast, crossing the 

tip of the peninsula of Sinai, passing just 

south of Bagdad, and reaching Teberan, in 

Persia, about half past ten A.M. (local time). 

At this point the shadow is wider and the total- 

ity lasts nearly two minutes. Thence its course 

is east and southeast, across Bokhara and the 

immense regions of China, unti), about five 

in the evening, it plunges into the Pacific 

just vorth of Shanghat. The eclipse is visibleas 

a partial one over the whole of Europe, the 

whole of Asia, except bits of Kamtschatka, 

and Siam, and all of Africa north of the Equa- 
tor. The accessible points of observation, 

however, are very few and the duration is so 

short as greatly to diminish the probable value 

of observations. Some of the Russian astrono- 
mers will observe at Teheran ; but the princi- 
pal stations will be where the shadow crosses 
the Nile. The French banker, Bischoffsheim 
(the founder of the great observatory at Nice), 

sends out an expedition, at bis own expense. 

The French astronomer, Perrotin, is at its 
head and Thollon has the spectroscopic obser- 
vations incharge. Mr. Ranyard, the English 

astronomer, who observed the eclipse of 1878 
at Denver, in company with the Princeton 
party, goes tothe same station, as a guest of 
Thollon, taking the same apparatus he used at 
Denver. Mr. Lockyer and Capt. Abney are 
expecting to go to the same neighborhood, but 
not in the same party. Wedo not know that 
any American astronomers will be on the 
ground, though we have seen a statement that 
Mr. Swift, of Rochester, was going with Mr. 
Ranyard. Of course, one of the most import- 
ant matters is to ascertain whether there are 
any visible intra-mercurial planets. Perrotin 
(and Swift,if he goes) will bave this matter 
specially in charge. Next year (May 6th, 
1883) there is to be another eclipse, of much 
longer duration—more than six minutes, The 
chances of a successful decision of the ques- 
tion would be greatly increased by this long 
totality; but, unfortunately, the shadow track 
lies gcross the Pacific, and that In a most un- 
lucky manner, toucbing no available points of 
observation, unless we except the Marquesas 
Islands, which might be reached bya special 
Government expedition, but bardly in any 
other way. 


...-Principal Dawson still adheres to the 
doctrine that the drift phenomena were pro-— 
duced by icebergs floating in an ocean, rather 
than by glaciers. The last Canadian Naturalist 
gives his present views on the subject in the 
form of remarks upon Von Weickoff’s 
“« Memoir on Glaciers and Icebergs in Relation 
to Climate.” He assumes that giacialists ad- 
here to the doctrine of a continental glacier, 
and argues that no amountof cold could in- 
duce sufficient evaporation and. precipitation 
to afford the necessary snow in the interior. 
He is fighting a man of straw, for glacialists 
now believe the great focus of snowfall to have 
been along the Labrador pevinsula, from 
which the ice moved in all directions, but 
notably to the southwest, till it met in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley the ice flowing southeasterly 
from the British Columbia highlands. If the 
ice stretched from sea to sea, it was because 
the Labrador and Columbian glaciers became 
confluent in the great continental valley, not 
because of any excessive snowfall in the in- 
terior. Dawson thinks the great “terminal 
moraine”’ (he forgets there are several of them) 
must have been the “southern margin of an 
ice-laden sea, where the floeice and bergs 
grounded or where the ice suddenly melted.” 
The first reason cannot hold, because these 
moraine lines vary more than 1,000 feet in 
altitude and a sea-shore line should be ap. 








was appointed was no proof that he did not act 
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preximately horizontal ; the second makes it 
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necessary to believe in a submergence of the 
continent for more than 6,000 feet. This view 
is self-contradictory ; for, if all the land in the 
northern part of the continent were submerged, 
there would be no opportunity for icebergs to 
form and no projecting peaks to supply tke 
fragments of rock transported. 


.- It is strange in these days to find men of 
science using the old Linnzan rule of sterility 
as an evidence of specific character. If two 
forms supposed tobe species are inter-crossed 
and the progeny is sterile, it is a proof that the 
parents are specifically distinct. If the pro- 
geny are fertile, it proves it a mistake to re- 
gard the parents as distinct species. This is 
the old rule and an unsound one. But, by re- 
cent references to Swixs scientific serials, it 
seems the old notion bas still alarge following. 
One of the last letters of Darwin to the writer 
of this was to guard himself from an impres- 
sion in America that he thought hybrids were 
necessarily sterile. 


«++.-The death of Darwin marks a great era 
fo biological science. Legal minds look on 
circumstantial evidence as often as good, at 
least, as evidence direct. The world of sci- 
ence has been more exacting, but not always 
with more reason. A truth can be worked out 
by inference quite as well in many cases as by 
an actual perception of all the facts. Very 
often it is the only way by which we can 
arrive at positive truth. The great work of 
Darwin is that he has made this style of scien- 
tific reasoning popular, and thumhas made the 
possibilities of scientific knowledge almost 
illimitable. 


..A remarkable statement was m@fie, re- 
cently, before a scientific body in London—the 
statement given as on the authority of Mr. 
Veitch, the well-known author on “ Coniferm’ 
—that the cones of many of the species on the 
Pacific Coast never open and permit the 
seed to escape unless opened by a forest-fire, 
when they fall out and replenish the burned 
waste. ‘‘ They hang on the trees for many 
generations, even for thirty years.’’ The cedar 
of Lebanon is known to be of this character; 
but it is pewsas to any of American forms of 
thie order. 


..Mr. Sereno Watson, in the botany of 
King’s expedition, points out that each species 
of Allium bas its own distinct style of retieula- 
tion in the scales which cover the bulb, and 
that a piece of this coating under the micro- 
scope is sufficient to decide the species to 
which the bulb belongs. Mr. George Maw, iv 
a paper on the crocus, delivered recently, be- 
fore the Linnwan Society, finds the samerule to 
hold good in relation to the species of crocus. 
Each species bas a distinct venation. 


.. The rapidity with which the lower orders 
of vegetation increase may be inferred from a 
statement made by Kent, in bis ‘* Manual of 
Infusoria.’’ In some drops of dew, found one 
morning on blades of grass, he found Hetero- 
mita, Vorticella, Rolifers, Amebe, Ariguillula, 
diatoms, and other organisms undistinguish- 
able from those usually found in a stagnant 
pond. 





#evsonalities. 


RoyaLty itself does not escape suspicion 
where Nihilism is concerned and the members 
of the Russian Imperial family are under sur- 
veillance. The German wife of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, discovered not long ago, that a 
letter which she had written to her family, and 
in which it is said that she complained of the 
dullness and insecurity of life at the Russian 
Court, had been opened by her own personal 
alde-de-camp, before delivery to the post. 
The angry Grand Duchess complained to the 
Emperor; but, to her astonishment, met with 
no sympathy from him. Still more enraged, 
she delivered her emphatic decision that, if the 
offender was not immediately dismissed, 
she would leave the palace. The aide-de- 
“camp was dismissed, but only to receive a 
much more lucrative appointment. 


.. It is said that a woman is at the bottom 
of the Herzegovinian rebellion. Miss Alice 
Hurtley, a beautiful woman, of uncertain an- 
tecedents, made her appearance in 1879 at Sera- 
jevo, the capital of Bosnia, in company with 
av English newspaper correspondent, who 
introduced her to everybody as his wife. She 
is a diminutive creature, but of remarkable 
beauty ; with fine blue eyes and light bair, cut 
@ la George Sand. Her personal charms and 
enthusiasm in behalf of the Bosnian cause 
secured ber an extraordinary popularity and 
made her a conspicuous figure in the revolt 
against Austrian rule, which she urged with 
all the resources at her command. Nikita, 
Prince of Montenegro, is said to be infatuated 
with ber and she is apparently destined to play 
an important dle. 


.-Itisrelated of President Garfield that, hav- 
ng agreat fancy and curiosity to know the his 


tory of things about the White House, and, as 
there was no tradition concerning an alabaster 
clock surmounted by a statuette of the Muse of 
History, in this case silent as to her own, a clock 
which has ticked in the White House time out 
of mind, he set Secretary Blaine to rummaging 
through the ancient documents of the White 
House. The search was amply rewarded, dis- 
closing, as it did, that the timepiece, one of the 
most beautiful in Washington, was a present 
from Bonaparte to Lafayette, who gave it, in 
turn, to Washington, who decreed that it 
should be handed down to his successors in 
the presidential office. 


.- The following isa literal translation into 
English prose of a sonnet to Longfellow, 
written in Spanish by Sefior E. Sanches de 
Fuentes, a well-known Cuban poet. 

** Longfellow, farewell! thy cold hand will 
never again wake the chords of thy sublime 
lyre. Ifthe American people weep for thee, 
Cuba also moans and sighs for thee. Europe 
admires thee, the new Pindar, and across the 
Atlantic consecrates a Jaurel to thee, Master, 
to-day, when thy songis hushed forever. Does 
this content thy soul, most noble and glowing ? 
Do marbles, bronzes, and world’s grieving 
suffice its longings? Impossible! for of the 
Father Almighty thy soul humbly implores 
forgiveness, and to soar on wings of light to 
realms above.” 


..A letter from Louis Napoleon to an 
English cavalry officer is now shown in Lon- 
don. This is it: ‘* My Dear. : Here is a bill 
for £1,200. Old So-and-so [a celebrated money- 
lender of that day] says he will do it at once if 
you will back it. Please get up bebind. Yours 
ever, L. N.”’ The officer often “got up 
behind”’ the Prince’s notes inthe days when 
the future emperor of the French was a gay 
London bachelor, and the historian relates that 
the Prince was always a prompt payer. 





.. If the negotiations which have recently 
been going on at Vienna, with a view to a 
reconciliation between the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Duke of Cumberland, should end 
favorably, the enormous private fortune of 
the late King of Hanover wil] be given up by 
the German Government, and the Princess 
Frederica, of Hanover, will receive about $2,- 
500,000 as her share. The ex-Queen of 
Hanover has become reconciled to her married 
daughter but the Duke andthe Princess Marie 
are still indignant. 


..On one occasion an obscure composer 
went to see Rossini, requesting to be permitted 
to play a funeral march which he had written 
in honor of Meyerbeer. Rossini listened to it, 
and, when he came to the end, coolly said: 
** That is very beautiful, sir; but it would have 
been still more beautiful if Meyerbeer bad 
written the funeral march and you had been 
dead.”’ 

..-Don Carlos has separated from his wife, 
whom he married fifteen years ago. She was 
then known as Margaret of Bourbon, Princess 
of Parma, and Mademoiselle of France, and 
was the sister to the Comte de Chambord, the 
present self-styled “Henri V’’ of France, 
Three children resulted from the union. 


~...Mr, Baldwin, now of the New York and 
New England Road, but conductor ofa train in 
Missouri which Jesse James’s gang robbed, tn 
1874, has a watch which Jesse handed back to 
him, on that occasion, gracefully saying: 
“Excuse me, sir. I did notthink. You will 
need this torun your train.” 


--Queen Victoria bas given special and 
particular orders that her youngest son is 
never to be styled Duke of Albany, but that he 
is always to be described as ‘* Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany.”” Her Majesty does not wish 
the name of her late revered uncle to be for- 
gotten. 

..Among the distinguished arrivals in this 
country from Europe last week was that of the 
Duke of Manchester. He is the president of a 
company formed in London for the purchase 
of lands in Manitoba and his visit is made in 
eonnection with that enterprise. 


..Itis stated, probablyin jest, that Gus- 
tav Doré has lately bought a villa on the out- 
skirts of Parfs, and bas written up over the 
entrance the musical notation: ‘* Do, Mi, Si, 
La, Do, Re.’’ This, being properly interpreted, 
is ‘‘Domicile @ Doré.” 


..Colonel C. H. Judd, the chamberlain of 
King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, is now 
in Boston, superintending the forwarding of a 
quantity of costly furniture, which has been 
made in that city for the new Royal Palace at 
Honolulu. 


..Senator Hill, of Georgia, has lost a 
brother, sister, and two aunts from eancer, 
with which disease he himself is now suffering. 


new play, and has given it to Mr. Irving, who 
promises to produce it within a certain time. 


...Dr. Schliemann’s residence at Athens is 
a magnificent palace, costing about $80,000, 





which he himself built in the neo-Greek style. 
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SEEING AND -CONFESSING CHRIST.— 
MARK vill, 22—33. 





Nores.—** Bethsaida,’’—A fishing town at the 
north end of the Sea of Galilee and a safe and 
retired place under the rule of the good Herod 
Philip. “* Brought him out of the village.""— 
Probably so as to deal with him quietly. 
“* Seest thou aught ?’.—The manipulation of the 
eye seems intended to stir his faith and ex- 
pectation. ** J] seemen; for I behold them as 
trees walking.”’"—He knew they were men be- 
cause they were moving; but they were so in- 
distinct that he could not tell them from trees. 
This shows that, as in most cases, be had once 
been able tosee. It would also indicate that 
bis faith was not strong. ‘* He looked stead- 
Sastly.""—The fact that he could look stead- 
fastly withbut his eyes blinking was evidence 
that the cure was complete.———‘‘ Not even 
enter into the village.—Why in this case is not 
clear; probably to escape publicity. “ The 
villages of Caesarea Philippi.’’—The town is sup- 
posed to be that of Baal-gad, or Banias, as it is 
bow called, where isa large fountain, out of 
which comes a source of the Jordan on Mt. 
Hermon. The mention of “‘villages”’ implies 
that he kept out of the large towns. 
** Who do men say that I am?’’—Christ did not 
ask for information so much asto draw out 
their confession of faith in them. 
‘“*Hlijah.”"—Because the return of Elias had 
been foretold by Malachi.——“ Thow art the 
Christ.’ —The Messiah spoken of in the Second 
Psalm, as Messiah in Hebrew and Christ in 
Greek both mean the Anointed One. This 
confession of Christ by Peter was immediately 
followed by Christ’s calliug Peter a rock, as 
recorded in Matthew.———“ Should tell no 
man of him.’'"—It was important that the dis- 
ciples should begin to have correct views of 
his mission ; but he was not yet ready to set 
the Pharisees utterly against him to destroy 
him, nor to stir the Galileans to revolt in his 
favor. “ Must suffer many things.”"—The 
disciples needed slowly to learn what was {m- 
plied in being a Messiah. ** Openly.” — 
Without concealment from the disciples. 
‘* Peter took him.’’—Probably representing the 
rest.——_—*"* Thou mindest not.’’—What is in 
thy mind is based on earthly, human views, and 
not on divine. 

Instruction.—The blind man could not come 
himself and had to be brought. The sick were 
brought to Christ for the same reason. Now- 
adays, let those be brought to Christ that can- 
not or will not come themselves. There 
are not a few people now so blind that 
they do not see their duty to Christ. Bring 
them. 

Christ took the blind man alone by himself. 
He could arouse his faith better so. When 
blind men, as at Jericho, cried themselves after 
him, he did not need to de that. Let us seek 
to instruct persons by themselves who will not 
come of themselves. 

Spiritual sight is something like this blind 
man’s returning natural sight. It does not all 
come back at once. We need much of Christ’s 
belp, more than one touch of bis finger, before 
we get to see clearly our duty. Men have made 
many mistakes in religious matters ; they bave 
hanged many witches, and burned many mar- 
tyrs, and abused and vilified many saints be- 
cause their eyes were only half opened. 

The most important question of the day is 
this very one: ‘* Who do men say that I am?” 
Christ is still either the light or the enigma of 
of the world. All philosophy and speculation 
and research tinds its end in the questions: 
Are Christ’s claims true? Is Christianity trust- 
worthy? Is Jesus the Christ? 

There are those to-day who give the “imper- 
fect answer of the Jews. He is, they say, a 
Jobn the Baptist, an Elijab, a prophet, a great, 
famous, wonderful teacher, the grandest 
teacher of morals, the purest man that ever 
lived, But that is not all. That leaves out 
Christianity. 

Peter’s answer, “‘ Thou art the Christ,” is 
complete. -It acknowledges the peculiar rela- 
tion of Jesus to God. It makes bim the one 
Son of the Father, and His one great Revealer, 
and so man’s one Saviour. On that answer 
ean rest Revelation and Christianity. That 
answer gives it divine authority. 

Peter could give the true answer; but he was 
half-blind still to its meaning. He needed to 
have bis eyes touched again, so that he could 
see clearly. So Christ rebuked him sharply 
for pretending to know so exactly just what 
was tobe expected of a Christ. In our own 
day a saving knowledge of God and Christ may 
coexist with much error of opinion which 
needs rebuke or patient endurance. 

A suffering Messiah is something higher than 
a merely reigning Messiab, though it may be 
hard tosee it so. It is because He thus hum- 
bled Himself to the cross that God hath 80 
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The Sunday-school. Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

AGENBROAD, J. P., accepts call to Mount 
Washington, O. 

BAKER, E. M., Waverly, Md., resigns. 

DARGAN, J. O. B., D.D., Darlington, 8. C., 
died, recently, aged 68. 

FOSTER, J. C., ord. in Bedford, Iowa. 

GRAY, Stewart, accepts call to Tallula, Ill. 

LONGFELLOW, P. W., Sidney, accepts call 
to Lancaster, O. 

MARSTON, C. C., Clinton, Wis., resigns. 

McDOWELL, C. H., accepts call to Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

OWENS, Wiiu1uM, died in Orleans, Ind., re- 
cently, aged 60. 

SHOTT, G. M., Ne wport, 
Urbana, iil. 

WENMAN, J. E., Delaware, accepts call to 
Lima, O. 


WRIGHT, F. C., Richfield, accepts call to 
Madison, O 


YALE, A. W., Alexandria, O., resigns. 


Ky., accepts call to 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AIKMAN, Josepa G., Litchfield, O., resigns. 

BASCOM, Georeg 8., inst. in Vermillion, Dak. 

BURGESS, Riowarp M., White Rock, aceepts 
call to Clio, Mich. 

CLARK, Grorce V., ord. in Athens, Ala. 

COBURN, WiLLUM, Andover Sem., accepts 
eall to Bowlder, Col. 

CURTISS, Samvet Ives, D.D., Chicago Theo. 
8em., elected professor of Hebrew in An- 
dover Seminary. 

EMERY, Josnva, died, recently, in Kansas 
City, Mo., aged 75. 

HAMMOND, Josepu, St. Johnsbury Center, 
Vt., resigns. 

HARTWELL, Mrxor 8., New Boston, Mass., 
resigns 

HAYNES, E. C., ord. in Tomah, Wis. 

KELLOGG, Martin, Francestown, called to 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

LATHE, Hersert W., 
Northampton, Mass. 

McLEAN, ALLEN, died, April 21st, in Jackson- 
ville, Fia., aged 45. 

MERRILL, Joux M., North Ridgeville, ac- 
cepts call to Brooklyn Village, O. 

MOORE, Naraanter 8., Pawlet, Vt., 
call to Boylston Center, Mass. 

PARR, Joun H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Wilmette, fil. 

ROBBINS, Anson H., West. Williamsfield, O., 
resigns. 

SCOTT, Groner H., accepts call to Lawrence, 
Kan. 

SMYTH, Newman, D.D., called to Center ch., 
New Haven, Conn. 

SPENCER, Davip B., Andover Sern., accepts 
call to associate ‘pastorate at Storrs ch., 
Cincinnati, O. 

STRONG, Davin A., Lexington. accepts call to 
Ruggles and New London, O 

Franson CHARLES H., accepts call to Mill- 
ford, N. H. 

WINCH, Cares M., Hartland, will supply at 
‘Lower Waterford, Vt 


inst. in First ch., 


accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRANDT, G. A., ord. as foreign missionary at 
Honesdale, Penn. 
CHESTNUT, NATHANIEL, ord. and inst. in 
Pawnee City, Neb. 
a A J., inst. in German ch., Brooklyn, 


JENKINS, D.D., accepts call to Frostburg, 
Md. 


KELLOGG, Atrrep H., D.D., 
Mich. 

MURDOCH, Davip, D.D., Ballston Spa, 
accepts call to Peekskill, N. Y. 

PAXTON, Joun R., inst. in West ch., New 
York City. 

RANDOLPH, J. D., Frenchtown, ealled to 
Daretown, N. J. 

RIDEOUT, J. B., removes from Greeley, Col., 
to La Porte, Cal. 

RICE, W. H., Vernon, accepts call to Addi- 
son, A 

SMITH. W. R., removes from Fairfield to Glen- 
ville, Neb. 

STREET, Davin, inst. in Van Wert, O. 

WALDEN, J. W.., called to First ch., Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

WHITCOMB, Soton A., Cairo, Mich., accepts 
call to Knowlesville, -. 2. 

WORRALL, J. M., D.D., Chicago, IN., accepts 
call to Thirteenth-st. ch., New York City. 

VAWTER, J. B., removes from Alexandria, 
Neb., to Forest City, Mo. 

VIELE, J ames P., Sandlake, N. Y., resigns. 


inst. in Detroit, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


BURR, J. K., D.D.. Methodist, died, recently, 
at Trenton N. 
DIGGS, THomas, Virginia Conference M. E. 
Ch., South, died, recently. 
HARTZEL, Jacos 8., ord. and inst. in German 
Reformed ch. in South Bend, Penn. 
HASSLER, A. L., Buvker Hill, O., resigns 
charge of German Reformed ‘eb. 
MAIRS, George, U. P. Cb., died, in Argyle, N. 
Y., recently. 
ROSZELL, 8. 8., D.D., Baltimore Conference 
M. E. Ch. , South, died, recently, aged 69. 
sOuASTER, 8. B., Reformed German chb,, 
Milton, Penn., resigns. 
ER, J., accepts call to German Re- 
ot eaek ch. in Denker Hill, oO. 
WAGNER, Samvet §8., fust. in German Re? 
formed eb. in Will’s Creek, Penn 





highly exalted Him. 
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School and College. 


Tae most recent circular of the Buresu 
of Education treats of the inception, organiza- 
tion, and management of training schools for 
purses, with full descriptions of the one now 
in operation at Washington, The following 
remarks are made concerning the training 
ecbool instruction : 


“The plan of instruction which has been 
found to work well in many schools is based 
upon the idea that the teaching should be both 
theoretical and practical, and that it should be 
imparted by lectures on special branches of 
knowledge and by aetual attention to patiente 
in ahospital. The lectures referred to should 
number at least 36, though they may be ex- 
tended to 48 or more with profit. They should 
comprise the following subjects: (1) ——e 
(2) physiology, (8) hygiene, (4) dietetics (5) 
medicines, (6) medical nursing, (7) surgical 
nursing (8) obstetrical nursing, and (9) care of 
sick children and infants. These lectures may 
be spread over a period of four or more months 
and divided into courses of six or eight lectures 
on each topic, so as to avoid putting too great 
a burden on any one instructor. The subjects 
should be treated in a manner as different 
from that used in teaching medical students as 
the differences of previous education and 
future occupations will render advisable.” 





...-The second annual report of the city and 
guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education shows what 
progress has been made since the issue of 
the first report, in 1881. The city schools 
belonging to the Institute have been eminently 
successful. During the past session 551 
tickets of admission to the evening classes on 
technical physics have been sold and 265 
tickets to the courses on coal-tar distilling and 
spirit rectification. Considerable progress has 
been made in providing suitable new buildings 
for these schools and fn adding additional 
means of instruction and practical laboratory 
work. 


....An enumeration of the successive Senior 
classes in Andover Theological Seminary for 
the last fifteen years shows that 75 students 
have come from Amherst College, 56 from 
Yale, 48 from Dartmouth, 32 from Harvard, 25 
from Williams, 24 from Oberlin, 16 from Beloit, 
15 from Middlebury, 13 from Brown, 12 from 
Bowdoin, 8 from Hamilton, 7 from Western 
Reserve, 5 from Ripon, and 40 from various 
other colleges. 


-..+The seventieth annual commencement 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary (Presby- 
terian) occurred at Princeton, N. J., om April 
25th. The usual address to the graduates was 
made by the Rev. E. Kempshall, D. D., of 
Flizabeth, N. J., and the presentation of 
diplomas by Dr. Snodgrass, of Goshen, N. Y. 
The graduating class numbers 42,of whom 23 
intend devoting themselves to missionary 
work, 


...-The Saxon Government has authorized 
Mr. Clanson-Kaas, the Danish industrial educa- 
tion agitator, to establish workshops in con- 
nection with several boys’ schools at Dres- 
den. There are about 6,000 children of 
school age at Hamburg who do not attend 
any school. In order to accommodate aJl the 
children of school age (6—14), the city must 
provide at once 10,000 additional seats. 


---eThe great theological lectures at Oxford 
University, called the Hibbert Lectures, have 
just been delivered bythe distinguished Dutch 
scholar, Dr. Abraham Kuenen, whois professor 
of theology at the University of Leyden, in 
Holland. Dr. Kuenen years ago had already 
made himself a great name asa critic of the 
biblical books and especially of the Penta- 
teuch. 


..--In Wales, the existing provisions for 
higher and intermediate education are woefully 
Inadequate, both as to quantity and quelity, 
For a population of 1,570,000 only 2,896 places 
are provided in grammar schools. As respects 
Primary education, a similar state of things 
existed, as it did in England until the passing 
of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. 


-.--The Church of England occupies a very 
important position with reference to primary 
education. [ts annual subscriptions amount 
to $2,911,910 and it reports an average at- 
tendance of 1,490,229 scholars in the past year. 
The Wesleyans raise about $75,000 for such 
schools and the Roman Catholics $260,000. 


-+«:The Democratic legislators of Kentucky 
met in caucus last month, and decided to 
recommend a bill submitting to the people a 
proposition providing for an additional tax of 
3 cents for schoo! purposes. Colored children, 
% well as white ones, areto have the benefit 
of this bill. 

--.-Professor Samuel Ives Curtis, D.D., of 
Chicago, has been elected Hitchcock professor 
of the Hebrew language and literature in the 
Andovet Theological Seminary, in place of 
Professor Mead, who lately resigned. 


ae will deliver an oration on 
« ebster” atthe cypmmencement of 
Dartmouth College. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


F cbbles. 


A BRAKSMAN on a drunk at Chicago fell 
into a sewer, and at once yelled: ‘St. Louis! 
Change care.’’ 


--..[farich man doesn’t give, he is called 
miserly ; if he does give, he is accused of doing 
it for notoriety. 





-.--There have been sixteen escapes from 
the Albany Jail within ashort time. Better 
paper it over again at once. 


.... When a man attains the age of ninety 
years, what, figuratively, can he really be set 
down at? As XC-dingly old. 


.:..4 New York writer says the humorists 
have had their day. Yes, it is undeniable that 
there is a marked wane among them. 


..-A new boom in Confederate bonds has 
begun in the South, caused, it is said, by fresh 
orders from Germany. The orders must be 
very fresh. 


.---Men of intellect stand by their ideas; 
dissipated men fall by their rye dears; and 
men with extravagant wives are ruined by their 
high dears. 


...-A Western paper announces that upon 
the occasion of a recent boiler explosion in the 
neighborhood “between three and four men 
were killed.” 


--»-They talk about appointing colored 
policemen on the New York police force. 
Don’t doit. It’s hard enough to see a white 
one after dark. 


--..The Pittsfield Journal says Chicopee has 
a population of $12,000. Probably the Journal 
was thinking of how much it costs to carry the 
town in an election. 


...-A bit of reasoning @ la mode de Dumas as- 
eribed to Rossini: **I don’t like spinach, and it 
is very fortunate I don’t; because, if I did like 
it, Ishould eat it, and I can’t endure it.” 


....The metal merchants of this city have 
organized a metal exchange, and have decided 
to admit as members, book-agents, charity 
fiends, and the officers of the elevated railroads 
without the usual initiation fee. 


-.-“*The meanest job I ever undertook,” 
mused a Colorado man, *' was that of apologiz- 
ing to a widow, on behalf of a vigilance com- 
mittee, which hanged her husband by mistake, 
It was hard to find just the excuse that would 
satisfy her.”’ 


«+.eThe most absent-minded man was not 
the man who hunted for his pipe when it was 
between his teeth, nor the man who threw his 
hat out of the window and tried to hang his 
cigar ona peg; no! but the man who put his 
umbrella to bed and went and stood behind the 
door. 


....It is with feelings akin to pain that we 
observe that our best young men are clothing 
themselves in trowsers that fit them too quick 
and hats that are built on the model of a 
schooner yacht. This gives them the appear- 
ance of animated washbowls, trying to walk on 
stilts. 


...-The story is told of an American visiting 
Montreal, who gave the waiter a silver trade 
dollar asa fee. Said the waiter: “Sir, did you 
intend to give me a dollar?’ “I did.” ‘ Well, 
sir, this coin is at a discount. Ican only take 
it for ninety-two cents. Eight cents more, 
please.”’ 


.... Teacher :—‘* Mr. A. and Mr. B. were can- 
didates for Congress. There were 2,045 votes 
thrown for Mr. A. and Mr. B. got as many 
more, twice as many more and one vote and 
ahalf. How many votes did Mr. B. have?” 
Pupil: ‘Fifteen hund®ed.’’ Teacher: ‘‘ How 
do you make that out!’ Pupil: “Mr. A.’s 
party did the counting.” 


...-A young gentleman, returning home from 
a night’s conviviality about yetting-up time, 
was sufficiently thoughtful to pull off bis boots 
before entering the front door. Just as he 
was about to enter the house, in the quietest 
manner possible, be was startled by the rais- 
ing of a window overhead and the familiar’ 
voice of the governor sung out: *‘ Never mind 
about the noise, George. We're all up.”’ 


...-Many years ago, .when new sects in New 
England began to break the good old Congre- 
gationa] barriers and make incursions into the 
sheep-folds of the regular clergy, a reverend 
divine, aman of good sense and good humor, 
encounted an irregular practitioner at the 
house of one of his flock. They had a pretty 
hot discussion on their points of difference, and 
at length, the interloper wound ap by saying: 
** Well, Doctor, you'll, at least, allow that it was 
commanded to preach the Gospel to every 
critter.” ‘*True,” rejoined the Dcctor; 


“trae enough. But, then, I never heard it was 
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The prompt mention inour list of “ Books aj the Wi ad 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “VEGA.”* 


Tis work chronicles the results of Baron 

Adolf E. Nordenskiéld’s expedition in the 

Swedish Arctic exploring steamer ‘‘Vega,” 

on its remarkable trip from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific Ocean, around the northern 

shores of Europe and Asia, or the North- 

east Passage, as it is familiarly called by 

students of Arctic literature. Hitherto the 

Northeast Passage has existed only as a 

map, made by many different explorers, at 

widely separated intervals, connecting 

their desultory results upon paper, until 

Nordenski¢ld’s voyage united them intoa 

harmonious whole and demonstrated the 

feasibility of its conquest. 

The necessity of the Northeast Passage, 

as also that of its sister enterprise, the 

Northwest Passage, arose in the Middle 

Ages, after the fabulously reported wealth 

of the Indies and Cathay had turned Euro- 

pean commerce in that direction. When 

the western powers of Europe commenced 

to grow into importance and entered this 
competition, they found the old routes by 
way of the Mediterranean, the Black and 

the Caspian Seas too remote and too easily 
monopolized by adjacent countries to suit 
their wants, and commenced looking else- 
where for new ones, and from that period 
begins maritime discovery. Portugal, 

through Vasco da Gama, in 1498, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and found a new 
route; Spain, through Columbus, added a 
new world to its possessions; and Magellan 
found anew route, the Seuthwest Passage, 
around this continent to the Indies, Eng- 
land, geographically so far to the north-- 
west, commissioned the Cabots, John and 
Sebastian, to discover still another by the 
northward of Columbus’s continent. With 
the voyages of the Cabots, 1496—1488, com- 
mences the bistory of the Northwest and 
Northeast Passages; histories which cul- 
minated, on the one hand, in the terrible and 
mysterious disaster of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition, 1845—1848, and, on the other, in 
the successful forcing of this boreal barrier 
by Baron Nordenskiold, whose book, rela- 
ting that exploit, is now before us. A portion 
of the first chapter is devoted to an inter- 
esting account of the different expedi- 
tions that preceded his along this north- 
east coastand in search of the passage from 
the half-fabulous accounts of the old Norse 
voyagers, in antique junks, propelled by 
oars, down to more modern and more au- 
thentic accounts. 

This voyage in the ‘‘ Vega” owed its 
immediate origin to two preceding expe- 
ditions, also under Nordenskiéld and from 
Sweden tothe western part of the Siberian 
Polar Sea, in the course of which he reached 
the mouth of Yenisej, the first time, in 1875, 
in a walrus-hunting sloop, the ‘‘ Proeven,” 
aud the second time, in 1876, in a steamer, 
the ‘‘Ymer.” From these two journeys the 
explorer believed that the open navigable 
water which he had encountered this far ex- 
tended, in all probability, as far as Behring’s 
Straits, and that a circumnavigation of the 
Old World was thus within the bounds of 
possibility. ° 

To his contemplated scheme Nordens- 
kiéld found three warm patrons, who ad- 
vanced the necessary funds, which were 
afterward equally divided among them— 
the King of Sweden and Norway, Dr. Dick- 
son, and Mr. Sibiriakoff. 

The ‘‘ Vega” started on her remarkable 
voyage on the 22d day of June, 1878, from 
the Swedish harbor of Karlskrona, in the 
naval dockyard of which she had been 
strengthened and otherwise adapted for 


the peculiar service which she was soon to 
see. 

Her complement consisted of twenty-one 
persons, all in the Swedish naval service, 
except two officers—Lieutenant Bove, of 
the Royal Italian Navy and who is now in 
command of the Italian Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, and Lieutenant Hovgaard, of the 
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Danish Navy, of whom recent reports state 
that he is soon to be honored with the com- 
mand of an Arctic expedition from his own 
country. The ‘‘ Vega” provisioned at 
Copenhagen, received most of her scientists 
and scientific equipment at Gothenburg, 
and took on her commander at Tromsoe, 
and bade adieu to civilization at Maoxoe, 
the most northerly post office in the world. 


Gooseland, the most westerly part of 

Novaya Zemlya, was sighted after a run of 

only three days from North Cape, there 

being no ice in this great sea, which has so 

often been found impassable, on this ac- 

count, by previous voyagers. Interesting 

descriptions of the western coast of Novaya 

Zemlya, along which our explorers cruised, 

follow in the book. 

Yugor Schar, or the strait which sep- 

arates the great mainland of the Old World 

from Waigatsch, a small island on the 

southern extremity of Novaya Zemlya, was 

reached in the latter part of July; and this 

brought them in contact with the Samoyeds, 

an indigenous race of people stretching 

from the White Sea to the Gulf of Obi. 

Nordenskiéld’s observations on these peo- 

ple (all of which are well illustrated) are 

extremely interesting and mostly new. 

Speaking of the many Polar races with 

which he had come in contact (and the 

reader must remember that Nordenskiold is 

an Arctic traveler of extensive experience), 

he sums up with the remark: ‘“‘ Last of all 

come» the Samoyeds, or, at least, the 

Samoyeds who inhabit regions bordering 
on countries inhabited by the Caucasian 

race. On them the influence of the higher 
race, with its regulations and ordinances, 

its merchants and, above all, its fire-water, 

bas had a distinctly deteriorating effect.” 
And this remark seems to be universal in 

its application to most of the Arctic people 
that have been brought in contact with civ- 
ilization. Everywhere their opportunities 
and inclinations lead them to absorb many 
of its vices, without a compensating amount 
of its virtues, His descriptions of the su- 
perstitions of this extremely superstitious 
people are extensive and instructive. The 
whole of the third chapter is devoted to a 
popular description of the natural history 
of Novaya Zemlya, and the fact that 48 
pages are thus occupied alone shows how 
well this subject is treated.” And right 
here we must say that all of the illustra- 
tions of animals are not good; but, as this is 
true, more or less, of all Arctic works, we 
can say, in palliation, that it is not more so 
than others in general. The cause of this 
fact is partially evident. Animai life, hard 
enough to portray perfectly in any zone, 
here becomes immeasurably difficult, on 
account of the uncomfortable circumstances 
to study it, and stil] more so from the fact that 
most Arctic artists are those who hold this 
accomplishment as secondary to some other 
scientific branch, supposed to be more useful 
for the expedition. 

In the early part of August the ‘“‘ Vega” 
entered the Kara Sea, which is between 
Novaya Zemlya on the west and the Yal- 
mal, or Samoyed peninsula, on the east. 
This sea is important in convection with 
this expedition, as having formed the turn- 
ing-back point of nearly ajl the ‘‘ Northeast 
Passage” voyages previous to this, To these 
voyages the whole. of the fifth and sixth 
chapters is devoted, occupyiag no less than 
79 pages of the book. Many of the old 
Polar maps of the world and antique pic- 
tures are made to illustrate this historical 
subject and they are certainly very curious, 
The ‘‘ Vega” was, fortunately, not detained 
by any great amount of ice in the Kara Sea 
(the sea of ice-houses, as its name implies), 
and doubled the porthern cape of the 
Samoyed peninsula on the 4th of August, 
and reached Port Dickson (named in honor 
of one of the patrons of the expeditions), at 
the mouth of the Yenisej, two days later. 
Thus far it is interesting to note that Nor- 
denskiéld claims—and his opinions are not 
to be lightly laid aside—that a permanent 
Summer commerce could be profitably car- 
ried on from the Atlantic basin, answering, 
so far as his expedition is concerned, many 
of the questions of utilitarians, who are 
prone to view everything only in its per- 
centage value and criticize Arctic expedi- 
tions harshly from this standpoint. 

Off the Taimur coast the scientists were 
rewarded with veritable cosmic dust, or 
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with rain or snow, and which in inhabited 
regions of the globe can only with difficulty 
be distinguished from the various dusts of 
civilization, Its crystals are accurately 
described and illustrated. 

On the 19th of August the explorers made 
Cape Chelyuskin, and Nordenskiéld thus 
gives way to his feelings: 

** Wehad now reached a great goal, which 
for centuries bad been the object of un- 
successful struggles. For the first time a 
vessel !ay at anchor off the northernmost 
cape of the Old World. No wonder, then, 
that the occurrence was celebrated by a 
—s of flags and the firing of salutes, 
and, when we returned from our excursion 
on land, by festivities on board, by wine 
and toasts.” 

The “‘ Vega” was accompanied by three 
other vessels. The ‘‘ Fraser” and ‘‘ Express” 
were left ut the mouth of the Yenisej, to 
ascend that river, being loaded with goods, 
and receiving a oargo back to Europe of 
about 600 tons—tallow, wheat, rye, and 
oats. The “Lena” was the third, and was 
destined to ascend the river of the same 
name to Yakutsk. She parted from the 
“Vega” off the delta of the river, now an 
extremely interesting point to Americans, in 
connection with the sad loss of the greater 
part of the crew of Mr. Bennett's Arctic ex- 
ploring yacht, ‘‘ Jeannette.” This steamer, 
the ‘“‘ Lena,” we believe, is also the one that 
will be employed this Bummer iv prosecut- 
ing the further search for this unfortunate 
party. The accounts of the voyages of 
these accompanying vessels appear in the 
book, 

Passing off the mouth of the Lena, in the 
latter part of August, the ‘‘ Vega” con- 
tinued her voyage in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, toward the New Siberian Islands, 
These have, from the time of their discov- 
ery, been renowned among the Russian 
ivory collectors for their extraordinary 
richness in tusks and portions of skeletons 
of the extinct northern species of elephant, 
known by the pame of Mammoth. 

After leaving these islands, the ‘* Vega” 
encountered her first serious obstructions 
from ice and a portion of this chapter is 
devoted to a most interesting, clear, and 
concise eseay on this general subject—a 
subject which is but poorly comprehended 
from the descriptions given of it. 

Cape Chelagskoj was reached on the 6th 
of September, and this brought them in 
contact with the Chukches, a race stretch- 
ing from near this point almost to Behring’s 
Biraits. ‘It was remarkable,” says Nor- 
denskiold, ‘* that none of them could speak 
a single word of Russian, while a boy could 
count tolerably well up to ten in English, 
which shows that the natives here come in 
closer contact with American whalers than 
with Russian traders.” The descriptions of 
this large race of people are more minute 
than have ever beeu given before, and the 
illustrations thereto are most excellent, be- 
ing nearly all taken from photographs 
made on the voyage, an advantage over so 
many other Arctic expeditions, that have 
been compelled to make their most interest- 
ing research on sledges, where the trans- 
portation of photographic apparatus is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

On the 28th of September the ‘ Vega” 
had made as far as Kolyutschin Bay, not 
more than a couple of days’ fair steaming 
to Bebring’s Straits, when the stute of the 
ice became such that she was forced to take 
to Winter quarters on this bleak, barren 
coast. ‘‘ Long after we were beset, how- 
ever,” says the author, ‘‘there was still 
open water on the coast, four or five kilo- 
meters from our Winter haven, and, after 
our return home, I was informed that on 
the day on which we were frozen in an 
American whaler was arn€hored at that 
place.” 

** Whether our sailing along the north 
coast of Asia to Kalyutschio Bay was a 

fortunate accident or not,” continues the 
writer, ‘‘the future will show. I, for my 
part, believe that it wasa fortunate acci- 
dent which will often happen. Certain it 
is, in any case, that, when we had come so 
far as to this point, our being frozen in was 
a quite accidental misfortune, brought 


about by an unusual state of the ice in the 
Autumn of 1878iu the North Behring Sea.” 

Their Winter sojourn differed in no great 
essential from the many previous Arctic 
expeditions that preceded them and we 
will pass it over. The greatest cold they 
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experienced was on the 25th of January— 
45°. 7” C. 

On the 18th of July the ‘‘ Vega” broke 
loose from her Wioter prison of ice, and, 
decked with flags, was under steam and 
sail again, on the way to her destination, 
and from thenceforth met no more ice ob- 
stacles on her course to the Pacific. On 
the next day they passed Serdze Kamen, a 
point of land interesting to us Americans, 
asthereis now established there an out- 
lying station from the United States steam- 
er ‘‘Rodgers,” which has been sent in 
search of the “‘ Jeannette.” 

‘By 11 A. M.,” says the book, ‘‘ we were 
in the middleof the sound which unites the 
North Polar Sea with the Pacific, and from 
this point the ‘‘ Vega” greeted the Old and 
New Worlds by a display of flags and the 
firing of a Swedish salute.” ‘‘ Now, forthe 
first time after the lapse of 336 years, and 
when most men experienced in sea matters 
had declared the undertaking impossible, 
was the Northeast Passage at Idst achieved.” 

From this point the “‘vcyage of the 
*Vega’” as an Arctic expedition termin- 
ates, and, as it is solely in this that its great- 
est achievements and researches were won, 
it would be uninteresting to trace it further, 
beyond saying that they sailed out into the 
broad Pacific, across the Indian Ocean, and 
through the Suez Canal, reaching Stock- 
holm on the 24th of April, 1880, having 
accomplished a voyage that will be im- 
mortal as long as history is handed down 
through the halls of Time. 





NEIL’S PALESTINE EXPLORED.* 


Tue title to the Rev. Mr. Neil’s volume, 
Palestine Erplored, does mot express the 
character and contents of the book, which 
is not a volume of Palestine exploration, 
as we have come to understand the term; 
but a contribution to the illustration of 
Scripture in the direction of its poetical or 
figurative languages, bused upon observa- 
tions made during a residence of three years 
in Jerusalem. As such, itis an exhibition 
of the personal ideas of its author, rather 
than a work of scientific value. Having 
gone to the Holy Land, as incumbent of 
Christ Church, he saw some things in a 
light quite new to him, which he regarded 
as discoveries, though they had been long 
known. The real service of this record, 
therefore, is the application of these facts 
to the several passages of Scripture which 
they illustrate, to the aid of those who, 
being ignorant of Hebrew, could not do it 
for themselves. Even this service must be 
accepted with reserve, because Mr. Neil is 
not a safe guide. Evidently, heis not a 
learned or a scientific man; but a clergy- 
man of ordinary acquirements, who lays 
no check upon his fancy or feeling. He 
isone of those fanciful beivugs who first 
conceives; then, after much conception, 
believes; then, in the fullness of faith, 
speaks or writes; and then publishes. There 
isno modest reserve in Mr. Neil’s state- 
men's or new translations, as might be ex- 
pected in those of a capital scholar, and it 
scarcely need be said that he is wrong as 
often as right. For example, the apology 
for Jael is worthless, from the fact that it is 
pure assumption to suppose that Sisera at- 
tempted to penetrate into the women’s part 
of the tent. Even if he did, were this his 
fault, it was none of her business to assume 
the work of an executioner, When revenge be- 
longed to her husband or her brothers. The 
description of thesifting of whent is correct, 
even graphic, and its application to several 
passages, excellent. But the explanation 
of ‘‘the wings of the morning” by “‘certain 
light clouds of the morning in Summer and 
Autumn, always of a brilliant silvery white. 
save at such times as they are dyed with 
the delicate opal tints of dawn,” as a meta- 
phor of conveyance of the Psalmist to the 
uttermost parts of the sea, is nonsense. A 
good point is made in the description of the 
modern jedars, or folds built of loose stone- 
walls, and in its connection with the gadair 
or geder of the Hebrew. On the contrary, 
the pressing of the word aphik to mean 
*‘ aqueducts” in all cases, and to substitute 
the latter in the passage, beautiful as it 
stands, ‘‘As the heart psnteth after the 
~VPauestie EXxPtonen, with a View to its Present 
Ratural Features and to the Prevailing Manners, 
Customs, etc. of its People, which Throw Light on 
the Figurative Language of the Bible. By the Rev. 


Jauns Nem. New York: A. D.¥. Randolph. 1 vol. 
19mo, 61.50. 
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water-brooks,” “‘she scents the precious 
current in its bed of adamantine cement, or 
hears its rippling flow close beneath 
her feet, or perchance sees it deep 
down through one of the narrow 
air-holes, and, as she agonizes for 
the inaccessible draught, she ‘panteth 
over the aqueducts !’” is ridiculous. The 
notice of a single instance of ants storing 
barley-corns at Tiberias, without carrying 
on the investigation to the extent of prov- 
ing that they fed on grain, is inconclusive 
ground for a new illustration of the famil- 
iar counse] in Proverbs, vii, 6—8; xxx, 25. 
The custom of having light at night, sup- 
plied by a tiny oil lamp, is not so universal 
as is represented by Mr. Neil; and yet it is 
prevalent enough to elucidate vividly sev- 
eral texts, little understood without it. The 
process of reducing broken pottery to dust, 
by means of a beavy stone, is aptly set 
forth as referred to in the declaration: 
“The stone - « will grind him to 
powder.” §o, also, the distinction between 
teben, or straw ground up on the threshing- 
floors, and straw, stubble, or chaff, as the 
Hebrew teben is rendered, is well brought 
out and imparts striking force to the several 
passages in which it occurs. But the pro- 
longed and Jabored effort to force the 
apple verses of Canticles and Proverbs to 
refer to the orange is futile and misleading. 
The orange is of late introduction to 
Palestine and was unknown to Solomon. 
The object alluded to by tappiiah was the 
apricot and the attempt to make it the 
orange is as bad a blunderas Dr. Thom- 
son’s ‘‘Askelon apples” (‘‘S. P.,” 171). The 
above-mentioned errors in judgment, not 
to name others, on the part of Mr. Neil 
show aturn of mind which we are not sur- 
prised to find leading off into Second Ad- 
ventism. 





«++-Cared For is a pleasant little English 
story of the Sunday-school order, by Mrs. C. 
E. Bowen, suited to readers of ten or a dozen 
years old, published by Robert Carter & 
Brothers. From the same publishers we gladly 
welcome another reprint, 4 Day’s Pleasure and 
Other Contributions of Q. Q., by Jane Taylor, 
with the queer, old-fashioned illustrations re- 
produced, which, probably, adorned the early 
issue of the work, in 1824. This volume con- 
tains many short pieces that did good eervice 
in reading books for~ the school-children of 
forty years ago—such as ‘‘ The Philosopher’s 
Scales,’ “The Discontented Pendulum,” be- 
sides some that have been printed in tract 
form, like our old friend, ‘‘How It Strikes a 
Stranger.” It is refreshing, in these days of 
purposeless tales, toread good, sensible Jane 
Taylor, with ber ‘“‘moral’’ held up plain in 
view from the very outset of each little story. 
Buy it for your Sunday-school library. 
The Voice of the Home is a temperance story of 
the better order, by Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry, a tem- 
perance evangelist of Rockford, Ill., author of 
anumberof books bearing on the subject of 
temperance, notably of that admirable record 
of good works, ‘‘ The Pledge and the Cross."’ 
The Voice of the Home cannot rank in merit with 
the latter book, which is exceptionably good ; 
but the story is pleasantly told, the incidents, 
unfortunately, are probable enough, the liter- 
ary style of the book is very fir, and its spirit 
without bitterness. The National Temperance 
Society publishes the book and also The Lost 
Estate, a collection of short stories, temperance 
tracts, and moral verse—a sort of Monday’s 
picked-up dinner in the way of children’s litera- 
ture—by Mrs. J. P. Ballard. H. L. Hastings, 
of the Scriptural Tract Repository, Boston, 
editor of “‘ the Christian,”’ also edits another 
book of this same -vrort, made up of 
bits, original and selected, Zwo Hundred 
Gathered Gema of Song and Story, in a pain- 
fully pinchbeck setting, so far as illustra- 
tions are concerned. These five pictures could 
not be worse. They set at naught the tasteful 
binding, they lower the tone of the text, and 
decidedly cheapen the little book. In 
Heroes of Holland (Walden & Stowe, Cincin- 
nati), Charles K. True, D.D., gives an account 
of the founders and defenders of the Dutch 
Republic, condensed from Motley, and de. 
signed, says the preface, “‘for the instruction 
especially of American youth, who need to 
know whence come those principles and metb- 
ods of civil and religious liberty which make 
the glory of our Republic. 








++. There is a game in which the players are 
obliged to write a rhymed answer to a given 
question, introducing into the answer a cer- 
tain number of incongruous words, which the 


’ writer bas drawn by lot. Clever people some- 


times manage these haphazard words with 
surprising skill ; and one is strongly reminded 
of this game in reading Edward A. Rand’s AZ 
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Boston.) Given a certain number of flustra- 
tions, scenes east and west, at home an? 
abroad, and aclever workman to fit the mo 
saics neatly into the composition in whick 
they are set, and the result is not so patchy as 
might at first be feared. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as when dealing with lighthouses (chap. 
vi), Mr. Rand gives up finessing and boldly 
says: “Boys, if you will come to my state- 
room at onee, I will show you some pictures 
of lighthouses and tell you all I know upon 
the subject ’’; and then follow six lighthouse 
pictures, with conversation explanatory. The 
book is full of information, given by the sea- 
captain uncle in this conversational way, about 
California, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, telescopes, coral islands, etc., etc.—all 
illustrating two hundred or more pictures that 
adorn the handsomely bound and printed vol- 
ume. Fortunately, ‘*Robinson Crusoe” and 
“The Swiss Family Robinson” were written 
before publishers had Invented this econom- 
{cal way of utilizing plates that are not quite 
worn out, 


--.-4 Fruitful Life is the simple, touching 
story of the home missionary labors of 
Stepben Paxson, the famous Sunday-school 
worker, who orgavized 1,300 new Sunday- 
schools, with 60,000 scholars, and who died 
erowned with honor, about s year ago, after 
forty years of brave pioneer work. The story 
of his lifeis told by his daughter, B. Paxson 
Drury, in a terse, direct fashion, that will com- 
mend itself to all readers and deserves a more 
artistic setting at the hands of the American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, which has 
sent it out with a hideous allegorical design 
stamped on the cover and with a portrait that 
must be a libel on the noble man whom it pro- 
fesses to represent. Dora Bently. A True 
Story of a Faithful Life is an unpretending little 
narrative by 8. A. R., published and sold for 
the benefit of Bishop Spalding’s Mission in 
Colorado. (A. H. Caughey, Erie, Penn.) 








LITERARY NEWS. 


“A Fruitrou Lire” is an interesting biog- 
raphy for the Sunday-scbool library, published 
by the American Sunday-sehool Union.——— 
A fresh edition of Mr. Henry Giles’s “* Human 
Life in Shakespeare’ is in preparation by Lee 
& Shepard. Its esteemed author is now a con- 
firmed invalid. It is a depressing fact 
that ‘Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins,” by the author 
of “‘Helen’s Babies,’”’ has begun a sixth edi- 
tion. Mr. Swinburne is nearly ready to 
give to the literary world his latest extended 
poem, “ Tristram of Lyonnesse.”’ This fe fu 
nine eantos. To the same volume will be 
added a large number of poems upon child 
hood and children, and many new odes, son- 
nets, and historical lyrics, including twenty- 
one unpublished sonnets upon the early dram- 
atic poets of England. In the biographical 
volume of Mr. Longfellow, published by Moses 
King, of Cambridge, an amusing circum- 
stance, which is said to have wonder- 
fully delighted the gentle poet bimeelf, is told. 
A blunt English traveler once came to the old 
mansion, rang the bell, and was kindly re- 
ceived at the door bythe author of “ Evan- 
geline.’’ “Is this Mr. Longfellow ?”’ inquired 
the visitor. ‘' Well, sir—you see—there are no 
ruins in your country, so I thought (suddenly 
realizing that be was tangling himself well up) 
I thought—ah—that I would call and see you.” 
In a note by Mr. H. Towry in the April 
Bibliographer the lost works of Spenser are 
stated as including nine comedies and a large 
number of poems andtranslations. Mr. Towry 
considers recovery of these as by no means 
impossible, so long as there are so many dark 
and dingy old’book-stal!s in London, where the 
dust on many a back-shelf bas seemingly been 
undisturbed for a century.——-—The report 
that the accowplished daughter of the late 
Bayard Taylor bad been engaged by Edwin 
Booth to translate for bim certain well-known 
English plays into German is denied. 
The Life of Bentley, by Professor Jebb, is 
the latest volume in the popular “ English 
Men of Letters Series.’’ The invaluable 
“ Poole’s Index to Periodical Liferature”’ will 
be issued in complete snd revised form by 
December. After this a supplement will be 
prepared every five years. The amusing 
** Shakespearian Travesties,"’ which came out 
in The Oil City Derrick, will be published asa 
booklet by the American News Company. 
The story of the little New York street 
Arab, from the bour when the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House extends its protecting hard to 
him to that wherein he finds bis bome on some 
great farm of the West, is told in the May &, 
Nicholas, by Charles L. Brace. The article is 
one eqally interesting and profitable to old and 
young. -The Bureau of Ethnology expects 
to print shortly a valuable Indian Vocabulary, 
compiled at the end of the last century, by an 
| officer of the United States Army, Captain Wil- 
liam Preston. The author evidently intended 
the book greatly as a conversation-book, for it ~ 
is filled with words, aud sentences in 
as-“ Potta- 
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the “Suwannee” River, get ite name from 
this tribe?), the ‘Delewees,’”? and more 
familiar ‘‘ Miamee.”’ A kindred set of 

~ publications will be Mr. Owen’s * Gram- 
mar of the Cegiha Indian’s Language,"’ Cegiha 
“Dictionary,” and “ Myths, Stories, and Let- 
ters in the Cegiha Language.” A special 
history of the last Napoleonic campaign (the 
Belgian one of the year 1815, which ended in 
Waterloo) is about completed by its author, 
Mr. Dorsey Gardner, of New York City. Its 
title is ‘‘ Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo” 
and it is claimed that the book will be hence- 
forth the standard authority for refer- 
ence upon the facts and questions into which 
it enters. A. Bronson Alcott’s sonnets, 
written since the eightieth year of bis life) 
have just been published by A. Williams & 
Co., in cheap and handsome atyle. “* Mo- 
ses and the Prophets,” being a review of 
“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church ”’ 
(by Professor W. Robertson Smith), and of 
“The Prophets and Prophesy In Israel’ 
(by Dr. A. Kuenen), by William Henry 
Green, D.D., of Princeton, isa new work, 
announced by Robert Carter & Bros. 
The colored rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Washington, Dr. Crummell, is preparing to 
publish, through Thos. Whittaker, his volume 
“The Greatness of Christ.’ Dr. Crummell is 
an Oxford graduate. Mr. Spurgeon re- 
cently forwarded some advance sheets of his 
forthcoming ‘Talks to Farmers’? to Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls. He remarked. at the same 
time, concerning his ** Treasury of David, “I 
am alwavs going on with it,’’ but that his 
working at present was retarded by i!l-health. 
A memorial volume devoted to Abraham 
Lincoln is beine compiled by aSpringfield firm. 
Ex-Governor Rice, in a contribution to it, 
speaks especially of the heroic President’s 
‘broad and deep humanity, the interest he felt 
in every human being, and the unostentatious 
and heautifol manifestations of it which were 
visible to all who had intercourse with him.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so litte indication of size that we shall her 
forthe present, at least, 
this list ix inches a 
given is the length.) 


Victor Hugo and his Time. By Alfred Barbou, 
Illustrated with 120 drawings. by MM. Emile 
—— os. & Fichel, etc., and a c~ 
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“Scella and the Priest,” ete. 654x454 444, pp. 
New York: National Temperance relety 
and Publication House................. 
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Morning, Noon, Afternoon, and E vening of 
Just One Day. 
of “ Helen’s 


. A Colle A hug “ot Hymns 
Tunes for Sunday-schools, Social Wor- 
ship. and ane or Compiled and 
qerenesd & y Mrs. Belle M. Jewett, acaisted 
by Dr. J P. Holbrook, ‘author of “Worship 
in Song,” etc. With words and music. 
8\4x5'<, boards, pp. 160. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll &Co. Per oe cents; per hun- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Volumes 8, 9, and 10, completing the Old Testament. 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


By Rev. JAMES COMPER GRAY. 


ready, volumes 8, 9, and 10, yy leting t 
Testament Diviston in 10 vols., $12.50 New | aS 


Division A vols., 
$1.25 cach $6.25. Volumes scid separately at 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & (O,, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Fractions 
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Westminster Sermons. 


Sermons on Special Occasions, Preached in West- 


minster Abbey by ARTHUR PENRUYN STANLEY, D.D. 
1 Vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Stanley’s memorial discourses in the Abbey, 
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Miss Gilbert's Career. 
Nicholas Minturn. 


By Dr. J.G. Hottanxd. Each 1 vol., 16mo, $1.25. 


With the issue of these = the new edition of 


Dr. Holland's works is complet 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
II. 


Thomas Carlyle. 


A History of the first Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 
1835. By JamEs ANTHONY FRroupDE, M.A. Author 
ized Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. in one, with the original stce! 
portraits, $1.50. 


Molinos the Quietest. 


By Hon. Joun BiezLow. 1 vol., 16mo, unique binding, 
$1.25. 

“ The career of Molinos makes one of the most inter 
esting chapters in the history of Catholicism and not 
the least interesting in ecclesiastical history in gener 
al. Mr. Bigelow seems to have made an exhaustive 
study of the man and of the time and he written 
the narrative of his lifeand an a of his work 
in a clear and spirited style.”—N. World, 


v. 


Men and Books; 


or, Studies in Homiletics. Lectures Introductory to 
the “ Theory of Preaching.” By Professor AusTiN 
PHELPs,D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 

“It is a book shytenaly free from all padding. It is 

a live book, animated as well as sound and instruct 

} ia in which conventionalities are brushed aside and 

the author goes straight to the marrow of the ——. 

No minister can Tread it without being waked Vy 

higher conception of the possibilities Sr his calling. oe 


vi. 


Outlines of Primitive Belief among 
the Indo-European Races. 


By CuaRLes Francis Keany, M.A., of the British Mu- 
seum. 1 vol, crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“The book is the work of a master in intellect, 
scholarship, and art and one that will be heartily en- 
oyed by every careful and thoughtful reader.” 
Ph ilade ia Bulletin. 


*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
ve sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
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A POPULAR DEMAND MET. 


Now Being Issued, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


Preseott’s Works 


Printed from the Plates of the New Revised Edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions. 


Edited by J. FOSTER KIRK. 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 vols., 


ARE NOW READY. 
The remaining volumes of the series will be issued 
about the 10th of each month, as follows: 
The Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols. 
The Conquest of Peru. 2 vols. 
(Ready May 10th.) 
The Reign of Philip Il. 3 vols. | 
The Reign of Charles V. 3 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. 1 vol. 
Price, per volume, in Cloth, $1.50. 
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THREE INTENSELY INTER- 
ESTING NOVELS. 


The Romance of a Mummy, 


From the French of Theophile Gautier. 
Translated by Mies Augusta McC. Wright. 
12mo. Extra @ Cloth, $1.25. 


“There is much learning, is ingenuity, and skill in the 
pee a rae ag of this romance. A very remark. 
ik, made from materials that only a great artist 
gould handle without danger.”—Philadelphia Evening 
all 


MISS PEARD’S CHARMING STORY. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


By Miss FRANCES M, PEARD. 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” etc. 


12me. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 
0 cents., 
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“The story will be found entertaining from the first 
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is full of interesting situations and is 
cright and entertaining.” —Dubuque Herald. 


“OUIDA'S” FASCINATING ROMANCE, 


IN MAREMMA. 


A Story of Italian Life. 


By “OUIDA,” author of “Strathmore,” “Under Two 
Flags,” “a Village Commune,” etc. 


a2mo. Extra Oloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 600, 





“One of the best of ‘Ouida’s’ novels.” — Boston Globe, 
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ican. 
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THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


Tas Conference opened its session in 
Nashville, Teon., May 3d. All the annual 
conferences were represented at the first 
roll-call, the attendance of delegates being 
quite large. Bishop Paine, the senior of 
the Episcopel College, presided, Bishops 
Pierce, Kavanaugh, McTycire, and Keener 
taking part in the opening services. Then 
Dr. Thomas O. Summers, book editor of 
the Publishing House and editor of the 
Charch Quarterly, was elected secretary by 
arising vote. Dr. Summers has been sec- 
retary of every General Conference since 
the Church, South, was organized, in 1846. 
The Rev. Drs. J. D. Vincil and W. M. Left- 
wich were chosen assistant secretaries. It 
was voted that for the present the daily 
sessions be from 9 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. The 
Conference sits in the McKendree Church. 
Standing committees, according to the 
usage, were ordered of a delegate from 
each annual conference on episcopacy, 
itinerancy, revivals, Sunday-schools, mis- 
sions, boundaries (of annual conferences), 
education, publishing iuterests. 

The bishops then presented their address, 
which bears to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference about the same relation that the 
President's Message does to the proceedings 
of Congress. ‘The address calls attention 
to the fact that the Geueral Conference 
met in Nashville twenty-four ycars ago, 
and that, amid the many changes which had 
taken place in this period, the Church re- 
mained the same in spirit and purpose, 
adapting itself in methods and plans to the 
times and circumstances, The last four 
years are then passed in review, and it is 
declared that they give cause both for grat- 
itude and humility. The opportunities 
presented on every hand might have been 
better improved, but a good degree of pros- 
perity has been enjoyed. The force of 
itinerant ministers has increased by 247, 
there being now 8,704; aud the number of 
members is 860,687, a gain of 61,825. 
Church property and Church accommo- 
dations have increased in proportion. The 
amount raised for foreign missions, $354,- 
871, wus an increase of $111,438 over the 
previous quadrenvlum; and that for home 
missions, $226,850, indicated a guin of 
$9,934. A considerable expenditure was 
made in the Western work in Colorado and 
New Mexico; but much more needs to be 
done in occupying this important territory. 
The various missions are passed in review 
and the bishops suggest that the General 
Conference take measures, if practicable, 
to anticipate the wants of the enlarging 
mixsions. ‘The assessmeut and collection 
of funds through the annual conferences is 
several months behind the appropriation 
and expenditure and puts the Board under 
the necessity of procuring advances through 
the treasurer. A church-extension society 
is recommended, to aid feeble societies. 
The Sunday-school department, the ad- 
dress declares, has made progress, there 
having been an increase of over 2,000 
schools. it suggests the appointment of a 
commission to revise the catechism in use 
and to prepare a graded system. 

The condition of the Publishing House, 
which four years ago was not very encour- 
aging, has, the bishops say, very greatly 
improved. The claims against it then were 
$300,000 and the liabilities exceeded the 
assets by over $100,000. Now the assets 
excced the liabilities by $50,000 and the 
remaining indebtedness is in four-per-cent. 
bonds on lopg time. There has been a 
gratifying increase in the circulation of the 
periodicals aod in the manufacture and 
sale of books. Much credit for the im- 
proved state of affairs is given to the busi- 
ness sagacity of the laymen of the last Gen- 
eral Conference. The bishops recommend 
acheap and widely diffused religious litera- 
ture. 

The bishops next refer to the prosperity 
of the educational iostitutions and to the 
Ecumenical Conference, and speak as fol- 
lows of the centenary of organic American 
Methodism: 

“* Before another session of this body the 
first hundred yexrs since Methodism in 
America was formally organized will be 


completed. Its proper celebration would 
be a means of grace. The last General 








THE INDEPENDENT, 








definitely. It might be well for this body 
not only to take advanced steps for con] 
certed action in this direction with our 
brethren of other churches, but to desig- 
nate the objects upon which the liberality 
of the people may be directed on that cen- 
tenary occasion in their thank-offerings. 
‘The centenary of the organization of Amer- 
ican Methodism is an event too rich in 
suggestion and too important in its bear- 
ings on the religion and civilization of our 
land to pass without suitable celebration. 
Subsequently, the Conference ordered a 
special committee on this subject.” 

The address calls attention to the abuse of 
the superannuate and supernumerary regu- 
lations by which men are nominally kept in 
the itinerant ranks who have rendered 
litfle service there, but who share, with 
those who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day, the funds for aged and worn- 
out preachers, It advises that a remedy be 
applied. 

For the rest of the address we copy a few 
paragraphs: 

‘The Negro population of the South and 
Southwest, upon which our Church, in 
time past, bestowed much labor, but which 
for several years has been turned away 
from us, is again becoming accessible to 
our influence. Opportunities to preach to 
their congregations should be diligently im- 
proved. The Colered Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, organized by usa de- 
cade ago, at the request of the remnant of 
our colored membership, bas maintained 
its integrity and made some progress. They 
are in great need of facilities for providing 
themselves with suitable pastors and teach- 
ers of their own race. Whatever assist- 
ance we can render them, in this respect 
especially, will be well bestowed, and we 
invite to this subject your favorable con- 
sideration. 

‘* We have been able to preside at all the 
sessions of the Annual Conferences save 
five. You see our lessened number and 
how time has dealt with some that remain. 
Two of our beloved colleagues are not, for 
God has taken them. Bishop Doggett died 
in Richmond, October 29th, 1880; Bishop 
Wightman died in Charleston, February 
15th, 1882. You anticipate us in: the rec- 
ommendation of an addition to the College 
of Bishops; it cannot longer be postponed. 
Our judgment is that, with the addition of 
three men such as you will elect, the epis- 
copal work of the Church can be done for 
the next four years.” 


Bishop Paine, at the conclusion of the 
reading of the address, asked to be per- 
mitted to retire from active service. He 
had been sixty-five years an itinerant minis- 
ter, including thirty-six years in the Episco- 
pacy. The announcement of the commit- 
tees closed the first day’s proceedings. 

On the second day numerous appeals and 
memorials were presented and the report of 
of the Publishing House was read. The 
Associated Press gives us nothing beyond 
the first day’s proceedings. 





Prrnorpams Rarny bas carried a disesta- 
blishment motion against an overture moved 
by Sir Henry Moncreiff and supported by Dr. 
Begg in the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
Sir Henry moved an overture to the effect that 
aright adjustment of Scottish ecclesiastical 
relations required fresh legislation, recogniz- 
ing the Treaty of Union and the Scottish Acts, 
so far as these enactments gave parliamentary 
sanction to the doctrines of the Protestant 
Reformation avd Presbyterian Government, 
and also confirmation of the principle of 
church government distinct from the civil 
magistracy. Sir Henry stated that, when, in 
1874, he agreed toa deliverance which assert- 
ed that the termination of the existing con- 
nection between Church and state was au 
essential preliminary to the adjustment of 
Scottish ecclesiastical matters, he meant not a 
separation of Charch and state, but of the 
Erastian connection of Chiirch and state. He 
thought the present agitation pernicious and 
dangerous, and he wanted to counteract it. 
Dr. Begg contended that, if Disestablishment 
came, the Sabbath and the marriage laws could 
not be maintained. It laid the ax at the whole 
constitution, even to the throne. He contin- 
ued; 

‘He never expected to see the abolition of 
the Act of Queen Anne, and it was not out of 
the question that something of the hind they 
asked might be secured. Atall events, he be- 
lieved it was = as likely, more likely to be 
secured than if they repealed all the acts that 
established the Church, the Sabbath, the teach- 
ing of the Bible in schools, and the marriage 
laws ; forit wasa remarkable fact that the de- 

ees of marriage were laid down only in the 

nfession of Faith.” 


Principal Rainy’s motion that the separation 
of Oburch and state was desirable and that the 
overture be not transmitted was adopted bys 
vote of 27to 15. It is interestingto notice, ie 
this convection, that a motion by Dr: Kenne 
dy, the Highland leader who opposes disestab- 


lishment, was lost in the Synod ef Ross by a 
vote of 18 to 18. An amendment was adopted 
to the effect that the Assembly be asked to 
adopt measures for the disestablisbment of the 
Kirk, preserving, at the same time, those se- 
curities for the Presbyterianism of Scotland in 
ite spiritual independence, government, and 
doctrine which are embodied in the Treaty of 
Union and the Scottish Acts. 


.-+-The National Unitarian Conference, just 
beld at Liverpool, is spoken of as “‘a grand 
success ” by the London Jngutrer. It declares 
that the Conference marks a new era in Libera) 
Christianity: 

“ Nothing could exceed the warmth, the en- 
thusiasm, the thoroughly practical tone, the 
earnest spiritual) life,and, abovea!l and almost 
as a Decessary consequence, the essential spirit 
of unity, amid all diversities of thought, which 
characterized the whole proceedings from be- 
ginning to end. Unitarians and Free Chris- 
tians of all shades of opinion have shown— 
not by any means for the first time—that they 
could meet and discuss the most vital ques- 
tions ip a spirit of complete y= | and true 
brotherhood. . . . It was delightful and 
satisfactory to find that the divisions which are 
said to exist among us and are alleged to be 
fatal to combined action bad no representa. 
tion in the proceedings of this Conference. 
We hear about ‘Old School’ and ‘New 
School,’ ‘Supernaturalists’ and ‘Anti- 
Supernaturalists,’ in the metropolis only. 
These par'y names and the spirit of division 
they represent seem to disappear when we go 
into the freer, healthier life of the Midlands 
and the North. Without any formal declara- 
tion of belief, there was a full and most prac- 
tical unity brought about by the realities of 
religious sympathy and fellowship.” 
Delegates were present from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The Conference opened 
with a communion service andasermon, Mr. 
James Heywood, F. R. 8., presided at the first 
session, Essays were read on various topics 
of interest to Unitarian churches, A feature 
of the Conference was a letter from Dr. James 
Martineau. 


....-The New West Education Commission 
(Congregational) has held its second apniver- 
sary in Chicago. The reports for the year 
state that the income was $34,716 and thet 
there is a balance in the treasury of $311. The 
schools, especially in Utah, were well attend- 
ed and Sunday-schools are exerting a good 
influence. The Salt Lake, the Albuquerque, 
the Las Vegas, and the Trinidad (Colorado) 
academies have been prosperous and a promis- 
ing future opens to them. All the common- 
schools, eleven in number, are in Utah. Six 
were started the past year. They reach Mor- 
mons, Apostates, and Gentiles and, says the 
report of the secretary, ‘‘ have been success- 
ful in gaining a welcome from many Mor- 
mons, in raising the standard of 
school teaching, in increasing the amount of 
instruction in Mormon schools, in arousing a 
general desire for knowledge and mental im- 
provement, and introducing decided Christian 
influences.” Mrs. Lydia Tichenor Bailey told 
very effectually the story of her work in 
Hooper, Utah, in founding a school. When 
she began, there was a very deep-seated hostil- 
ity to any form of Christian instruction; but 
this was soon overcome and the attendance 
increased from sixteen to seventy-eight, and a 
Sunday-school was established, with a roll of 
one bundred and twenty-five pupils, only forty 
of whom were under sixteen years of age. 
Mrs. Bailey says she never had such attentive 
listeners. Dr. F. A. Noble was re-elected 
president and the Rev. Charles R. Bliss gen- 
eral secretary. Just before the anniversary of 
the Commission there was a large gathering st 
the Theological Seminary, which now has an 
endowment of $80,000 for its professorships 
and $14,000 toward a library fund, to witness 
the laying of the corner-stone of “‘ Hammond 
Library Hall.”’ 





....A lette? from Paris to the London Times 
says that the French bishops, one after an- 
other, are advising conditional submission to 
the new Education Act. Cardinal de Bonne- 
chose, Archbishop of Rouen, enjoins parents 
to watch jealously over the instruction given, 
to apprise the teachers tbat they wish their 
children to be Christians and to examine 
the books. When satisfied that the 
teaching does not clash with that of the 
Church, they may send their children to the 
parish school. Ifthe teaching is irreligious, 
they should, if possible, send them to a Cath- 
olic school, at the same time making a com- 
plaint against the teacher to the proper author- 
ity. If there is no Catholic school, theyshould 
keep their children at home until the offending 
teacher ie superseded. Monastic teachers 
should continue to read a prayer at the begin- 
ping and end of lessons, to teach the catechism 
out of school hours, and to escort the children 
tochurch. Such moderate counsels give great 
offense to the reactionaries. 


....The negotiations for the union of the 
United Presbyterian Church and the Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South appear to bave 
tailed. The Soutbern men feared they might 
betaunted with “slavery,” “ rebellion,” etc. 





by indiscreet Northern men. 
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Missions, 


Tus press of Japan is giving s great deal 
of attention just now to religious questions. 
We published some time ago extracts from 
several of the leading papers concerning the 
progress of Christianity and the decay of the 
national religions. Zhe Chysauthemum, a 
monthly, published in Yokohama, has col- 
lated some interesting expressions of the 
native press, which appears generally to value 
the national religions only as a source of the 
**national power.” The Meikio Shinshi, a 
Buddhist paper, gives the following view of 
religions in Japan: 

“Shin to: a light just dying out, now flicker 
ing a moment ere it vanishes. 

“The Confucian ey a system of de- 
caying dregs with senile followers. 

“‘ Buddhism besieged: Sendai shiu [a sect) 
without « scholar; Shin-gon shiu [ahother 
sect], neither men nor money ; Zem sbiu [sect], 
its time is past—it hangs like a forgotten fruit ; 
Jodo shiu, no sect is to be seen—only a solitary 
Giokuai [the one famous living man of the 
sect]; Nicbiren shiu, unchanging, obstinate, 
proud, like a stone; Shiu shiu, by flattery ob- 
taining money, it astonishes the vulgar with 
splendor. 

“* Christianity attacking: [naming denomina- 

tions] » in old ways ; ,a wolf 
in the garb of a sheep ; » making a great 
advance, is in danger of sloth and pride ; — ° 
having money, it suffers from lack of learn- 
ing; , following ancient rules, it judges 
others foolish ; , 80 poor that even 
diligence cannot avail ; . exalts learning, 
but accomplishes little.” 
The Department of the Interior has issued a 
proclamation declaring that hereafter Shinto 
priests ‘shall not bold the office of regular re- 
ligious teachers and shall not officiate in fun- 
eral rites.” The proclamation caused conster- 
nation among the Shintoists; but the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun defends it as entirely proper. 
It says that of the three rites — Buddhist, 
Shinto, and Confucian—only a few Daimios 
have been interred by Shinto, while the em- 
perors, lords, and common people are always 
buried with Buddhist rites. It alsomakes the 
point that Confucianism is nota religion, but 
amoral system. The Jiji Shimpo, a new and 
powerful daily,is in favor of having all foreign 
religions banished. 


...-The American Baptist Telugu Mission 
has received, by baptism, twenty-eight more 
converts at Ongole. The Rey. J. F. Barditt 
says, the Telugu preachers are born orators. 
Their sermons are modeled after those of the 
missionaries, with more of the Socratic 
method. The preacher often makes his point 
more effectively by asking a question, to which 
the people will give a riuging response. Some- 
times he‘will address some person in the con- 
gregation—generally a preacher—who will 
reply, and a dialogue will be carried on, to 
which the congregation will listen with great 
attention. Illustration and parable are much 
used, and also pantomime, which sometimes 
becomes ludicrous. The Rev. J. E. Clough 
states that in a tour among the villages, from 
which he returned January Sist, he baptized 
580 persons. He started out February 6th on 
another tour. 

....-The Rev. A. Bunker, of the American 
Baptist Mission in Burmab, writes, under date 
of January 12th, from Sauperlechoc as fol- 
lows: 

**IT am over among the Brecs. This village 
numbers four to five hundred souls or more. 
A school of one hundred and sixty-five pupils 
is gathered. I never saw such a movement 
among the heathen of Toungoo as now. This 
is the third village on the eastern side of the 
watershed occupied by us, and, by God's 
blessing, we shall have many baptisms to re- 
port in due time. We are six days’ journey 
from Toungoo east. Itis a wild country, im- 
mense mountains towering all about us. My 
wife and two children are with me. Mrs. 
Bunker has taken -almost all the journey on 
foot. The natives are wild with curio-tty. 
To-day we are to destroy the paraphernalia cf 
heathen worship in this village and choose a 
site for the chapel and school-house.”* 


...-An interesting report is given of the 
Anti-Opium Hospital in Wun-chau, which is 
supported by the China Inland Mission. The 
number of patients admitted is 213, of whom 
209 have been cured. Two are set down as 
incurable and two were expelled for bad con- 
duct. Thirty-nine had smoked fifteen years 
and upward, and the average duily consump- 
tion of each of the 218 patients was 41; maces, 
or about 13 Ibs. 634 ozs.a year. The longest 
period spent in the hospital was forty days; 
the shortest, eight. A few were treated at 
their homes, but not successfully. The con- 
firmed opium-smoker loses his moral courage 
and easily succumbs to temptation, and it is 
necessary to isolate him to effect a cure. 


...-The Lutheran Foreign Missionary 80 
ciety has very successful missions in eight dis- 
trictsin Madagascar. The missionaries report 


524 communicants and 129 catechumenr, They 
have in schools no less than 8,038 children. In 
one district (Finanananitsoo) there are ten 
churches. 


..--Another Roman Catholic priest, the 
Rev. Frederick Cruciani, has joined the Meth- 





























odist Mission in Rome, Italy.. Much service 
48 exp>ssed of Signor Cruciant 
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Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


SenaTs.—Vice-President protem. Davis made 
a speech on Monday of last week in support 
of bis bill to create a Court of Appeals in each 
of the circuits of the United States, but 
further discussion on the subject was post- 
poned until Friday, when it was again taken 
up. The Democratic senators are opposed to 
the bill on party grounds. On Tuesday the 
Senate proceeded to an old-time discussion con- 
cerning the motion to remove the disabilities 
of Dr. Tebbs, who had acted as page in a Con- 
federate legislature, and the old battles were 
fought over with much vigor, but with little 
interest to any save the combatants. ‘* War 
talk'’ is no longer looked upon as a lively 
topic of senatorial debate; but the discussion 
on the subject lasted until Thursday, when the 
subject was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Nonominations of importauce were 
considered during the week, and but few 
minor and private measures were submitted, 
On Friday afternoon the Senate adjourned 
until the following Monday. 





HovsE oF RePREsENTATIVES.—Under a sus- 
pension of the rules, a number of bills were 

assed by the House on Monday of last week, 
whichaction was continued on Tuesday. On 
this day discussion on the Tariff Commission 
Bill was resumed, and at its conclusion Repre- 
sentative Page called up his Anti-Chinese Bill, 
for the consideration of its Senate amend- 
ments, The amendments were passed without 
debate, and the bill now awaits the President’s 
signature or veto. The Tariff Commission 
Biil discussion was continued until Friday, 
when the debate was ended. On Saturday 
the Tariff Commission Bill was passed in the 
House, by a vote of 151 to 83, the votes in the 
negative being cast principally by Democratic 
members 


..The Star Route cases have been before 
Judge Wylie, in the Crimina] Court, and the 
proceedings bave principally been in the shape 
of arguments and counter-arguments by the 
various counsel. John W. Dorsey, a brother 
of ex-Senator Dorsey and one of the alleged 
conspirators, was pot present when the case 
was called, and Colonel Bliss hinted that 
Colonel Ingersoll, Mr. Dorsey’s counsel, had 
acted in bad faith, as he had promised that his 
client should be on hand. Colonel Ingersoll 
retorted by calling Colonel Bliss a Mar, and 
considerable excitement prevailed, until both 
gentlemen were called to order by the Court. 
The date for beginning the trial was finally 
fixed at Tuesday next. 


..Rear Admiral John Rodgers, who has 
been suffering acutely for some weeks from 
Bright’s disease, died at his residence, on 
Georgetown Hights, Washington, on Friday 
evening last. Admiral Rodgers was seventy 
years of age and has been for a number of 
years superintendent of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington. 

..President Arthur has remitted all 
the penalties incurred by Fitz John 
Porter under the finding of the court- 
martial, which deprived him of his position in 
the army and debarred him from ever holding 
office under the United States Government. 


..Ex-Secretary and Mrs. Hunt held a 
large fashionable reception at their residence, 
on Wednesday of last week. They will leave 
Washington for New York ina week or two 
and will sail for Europe-on May 30th. 

....President Arthur gave a large reception 
at the White House on Tuesday evening, the 
guest being invited by card. He was assisted 
in receiving by the ladies of the Cabinet. 

.. Work has begun again on the Wasbing- 
ton Monument. 


DOMESTIC. 


..The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital held a reception in the 
rotunda of the Capitol on Saturday evening 
last. More than 2,000 tickets were sold before 
the reception began and it is estimated that 
fully 3,000 persons were present. The Marine 
Band was stationed in the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives and played during the evening. 
The various tables were presided over by the 
wives of senators and representatives, assisted 
by a large number of the young ladies of 
Washington society. The affair was success- 
ful in every respect and netted a handsome 
sum for the Hespital. 


-- The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on Monday last, in the case of Sergeant Jobn 
A. Mason, ina carefully-prepared opinion by 
the Chief Justice deciding that the court-mar- 
tial had full juriediction to try Mason for the 
offense, charged that its proceedings were all 
Within its proper jurisdiction and that the 
sentenee pronounced was not in excess of its 
power. The petition for a writ of Aabeas cor- 
@s is, therefore, denied and the rule to show 
Cause discharged 
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.-[t is announced by the Garfield Monu- 
ment Commission that the responses to their 
appeal have been so liberal in all parts of the 
country as to warrant the assurance that their 
work will be consummated. While it is true 
that a suitable structure can be erected with 
the funds now on hand or promised, it is pro- 
posed to open subscription lists in every city 
and town iv the United States on Decoration 
Day,in order to allow the general public to 
contribute to a more elaborate monument. 


--The Mexican troops on Tuesday of last 
week killed seventy-eight and captured thirty- 
three of the Indians who fled from Arizona, 
pursued by Colonel Forsyth. Captain Tupper 
had another fight with the Indians on the Ist 
inst., killing forty of them and losing oneof his 
own men. 


--The ‘State in Schuylkill,” a Pennsyl- 
vania fishing society and the @ldest club in 
existence, celebrated its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, near Philadelphia, last 
week. Many distinguished guests were pres- 
ent. 

.-The New York Board of Aldermen 
passed resolutions yesterday condemning 
political assessments and asking the legisla- 
ture to pass a law providing for the election of 
aldermen by assembly districts. 


..In the case of Richard O’Gorman vs. 
Judge Arnoux, the jury disagreed and were 
discharged. It is not thought likely that Mr. 
O’Gorman will further contest the appoint- 
ment. 


..The property of the Rockaway Beach 
Improvement Company, including the Rock- 
away Beach Hotel, was sold last week for 
$10,700, subject to several heavy mortgages. 


.. The sevders of the infernal machines to 
Messrs. Vanderbilt and Field have not yet been 
arrested, though the authorities claim to be 
on their track. 


....Ata recent conference the Independent 
and Stalwart Republicans of Pennsylvania 
have concluded to hold a joint convention in 
July, after their individual conventions in 
May. 

.-The Hon. Horace Maynard, Postmaster- 
General under President Hayes, died, at his 
home in Knoxville, Tenn., on Tuesday of last 
week. He wasin the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. 

--Major William J. Twining, of the 
Engineer Corps, U. 8. A., and one of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, died in 
Washington, last Friday, of pneumonia. 


..--The annual meeting of the Civil Service 
Reform Association was held in this city, on 
Friday last, and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 


--A disastrous fire occurred at Racine, 
Wis., on Saturday last, destroying nine blocks 
of buildings and causing a loss of $450,000. 


... The steamer ‘‘ Alaska’? made the trip 
from New York to Liverpool in 7 days 26 
minutes, the quickest time on record. 


..-The German bark “Europa,” from 
Bremen, reports having passed an unknown 
bark on fire on March 26th. 


..The new Anti-Chinese Bill is vow a law, 
President Arthur having signed it on Monday 
last. 


.---The number of immigrants arriving at 
this port is weekly increasing. 


.. Strikes among the laboring classes stil! 
continue. 


FOREIGN. 


..-Intense excitement prevails in Great 
Britain over the assassination of Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish, Mr. Forster’s successor as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Thomss 
Henry Burke, the Under Secretary. Lord Cav- 
endish, who is a younger son of the Duke of 
Devonshire and a brother of the Marquis of 
Hartington, was walkingin the Phenix Park, 
Dublin, in company with Mr. Burke, when they 
were both attacked by four men and stabbed 
to death, their bodies being found frightfully 
mangled. The feeling in England it most bit- 
ter and it is regarded as a most disastrous 
blow to Mr. Gladstone’s new policy of concil- 
fation, which is mentioned below. Messrs. 
Paroell, Dillon, Davitt, and other prominent 
Land Leaguers, have denounced the assassina- 
tion in the strongest terms, as have all the 
leading [rish organizations in this country. 
The perpetrators of the deed have not been 
captured and no clue exists as to their identity. 


..The fate of Lieutenant Commander de 
Long, of the ‘‘ Jeannette,” andthe remainder 
of bis boat’s crew is set at rest by the following 
dispatch from Engineer Melville : 

“IRKUTSK, Ce Wy 
“ Secretary of the Navy, Washington, U. 8. A.: 

“ Lena DELTA, March 24th.—Found de Lon £ 
and party dead. Found all papers and books. 
Continue search for Chipp. 

‘* MELVILLE.” 


. 
all hope regarding the missing crew of Boat No. 
2, in charge of Lieutenant Chipp. Lieutenant 
Danenbower has been received by the Czar of 
Russia and will soon leave for Rome. 


..Messrs. Trescott and Blaine, it is said, 
have arranged to hold an interview with Vice- 
President Montero, of Peru, concerning terms 
of truce to be offered by Chill. Bolivia is 
treating for a truce, 


. Signor Bianca, in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, has pointed out the disbandment of 
standing armies as the sole means to repel the 
invasion of Europe by American products. 


«-eeThe exodus of Jews from Ruseia is 
creating confusion in the corn trade. S@en 
thousand Jewish families are anxious to em- 
igrate to Palestine. 

..+-The British Government has®iven orders 
to discontinue work, for the present, on the 
Channel Tunnel. 


..-The Crown Princess of Germany has 
been delivered of a soy. 








AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 


Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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CASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its func- 
tions, and promotes thorough digestion. 
Sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per bottle. Depot 


50 Murray Street, N. Y¥. 





SURA pRHEUMATISM, 


CURA. NEURALGIA, 


ene for diseases arising from an impure eunte of the 
jood. An meettdate, yor malaria. 
joes, 50c. ead $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
eee for it. 
R.W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprictors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 
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$30 sor R WEEK can be made in any localit 
Something entirely new for Agents. oes wf 
G. W.. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, M 


A ere and board in yeuroounty, Men 
$47 or Lad Pleasant business. Address 
Pw ziecuen k Cen Box 98, Phil’a, Pa. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October Ist, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 











- ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 

is pow open for guests. Centrally located 

United States and Grand Union Hotels. First-class 

in all its appointments. Rooms with baths — hot 

and oota running water. Season from April 15th to 
st. 


Nov. 1 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Proprieter. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, i“ 


Beylston and Clarendon St 
THE BRUNSWICK is the finest notel “boa g@ Rane ag in 


New England. proets modern in =! wt a) 4 
ments; Strictly first-class; kept on oon 

















AGENTS WANTED. 
New Book! 300 Portraits!! 


HEADLEY $ PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY. 


Embracing the President, Cabinet, U. 8S. Senators and 
Se yg in Congress, Governors, and Justices 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court. An elegant volume of 
800 large 8vo pages. 

A Library and Portrait Gallery combined. 
Endorsed by the subjects and yyw by the press. 
Agents dole splendidly. 20 orders the first 14 hours. 
50 in one small village. Agents Wanted every- 
where. $150 a month easily earned. For terms and 
specimens of Portraits address 


SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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New Book ** P bHT'S 

\dsome volume, discussing Indi- 
vidual i Gute, Etiquette, ; D. Rem Marriage, ete. 
od EN tees ape mane yh ers ange: ya a | 


plan; a@ pleasant, p anent one .# ‘jeatrabie 
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ARNES & = prietors. 


Amos Seah, of Bosto 
Joun W. Dunx es, of Cincinnati. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. ¥., situated coruer North 
Pearl and Columbia Stre + 
bas the finest Toe ation 3 the city and is w ener 
walking distance of Depots, New Capital, wad all 


Public oer, 
FIR T-CEAst IN | IN EVERY RESPECT. 
BLAKE, Proprietor 








St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York, 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


MMER RESORTS. 
THE KENSINGTON, Caratece ished chruguon’ K. 


Y. Anew and elegant 

a Anne wine'Co elightta — most heal loca- 
tlon, overlook: Park. Otis ’s. elevator 

and all moders improvements. WiIll Open on or 

about June ist. First-class acco’ tions for 400 

guests. Ap yay or address, until ae, Jas. H. 

he Coleman H 
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WANTED, 
AGENTS in every County for “Woods Household 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene, and 8 Now 
ready. Forty CS ge of recognised authority in 
professional and social a wel es nd for announce- 
ment and terms. WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Great Jones Street, Row York, 





dl States nsesto ents. Outfit free. 
S7 77 PO. VICKERY. Augusta, Me. 


ouse, N. Y., owner and 
proprietor, 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GLASGO LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND TONDONDERRY, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 

New Clyde-built steamersand os Foetene accom- 
modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
to , according to stateroom accommodations. 
xcursions, $110 to $130, Second Cabin (amidships), 
everything: urnished, $40. Excursions, wR A 
age, 8 0 live stoc Gussie, Special ra’ cler- 
gymen and favorable terms to parties Contin to- 
Dias, ete Send for AR | information, with cabin 
plans 





AUSTIN BALB TUNE G8u Gon) Acatm 


Parcels, Packa apes, Freight, and Valuables forward- 
ed to all parece o se Serepe, at low rates, by BaLpwin'’s 
Eororean E 
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Thissad intelligence also destroys pretty much 





EECK ELAERS’ 


TOILET SOAPS, 


The recent discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
E&CKELAERS, of Brussels, have placed his TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all competitors. 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO., @ North 
William Street, New York, are Sole Agents for the U. 8. 


They are especially recommended to 
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NOTICES. 


@@" All commupications for the Eéitorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad4rewed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

t@ All communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

€7™ Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
murt be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not nevessarily or publication, but asa 
gvaranty of good faith. 

&®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

&@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send @ stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms se Page 31. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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POOR IRELAND. 


IRELAND'S foes are of her own household. 
Just when the Land Leaguers were shouting 
victory; when The Irish World was filling 
its double-width columns with double- 
leaded editorials, jubilant with the victory 
over the English Government, secured by 
Irish persistence and the three hundred 
thousand dollars which it bas sent within a 
year from New York to Dublin; when 
Gladstone had just dismissed the bated 
Forster and opened the prisons; when the 
Irish seemed ready to accept a plun of rent- 
relief and to withdraw from present agita- 
tion, having gained a larger measure of 
justice from England than bad been given 
before in acentury, just then, as if some 
cursed fate had seized her, Ireland finds 
her honor befouled and ber hard- 
earned gains jeopardized by one of the 
most ill-timed and disgraceful murders 
that stain the pages of history. It is 
in every way most unfortunate for 
the cause it was intended to serve. Lord 
Cavendish had been just installed in office, 
purposely to carry out a policy of concilia- 
tion. He was the son of one of England’s 
proudest dukes. He was the brother of 
one of the ablest members of the present 
ministry, Lord Hartington. His murder 
will not only embitter the whole Tory 
Party of Eugland, but is liable to stir to an 
angry and dangerous passion the Whigs 
who have attached themselves to Glad- 
stone’s ministry, and may even overturn 
bis government and lose to Ireland all the 
gain it has made by its long struggle. It is 
no wonder that Mr. Parnell was dis- 
heartened and was inclined to resign his 
seat and retire from political life. 

Andeyet we trust and believe that the 





danger will blow over and strongly hope 
that good will come out of this terrible evil. 
Already the result which we hoped for has 
begun to appear in the manifesto adopted 
by the Land League and signed by Messrs. 
Parnell, Dillon, and Davitt. There is no 
defiance in its language (it is no time for it) 
and no exultation; uothing but deep 
mortification and regret. Now, in self- 
defense, Irishmen must forbear agitation 
and accept, with the heartiest cordiulity, 
the policy of conciliation which bas been 
promised. If it were true that the released 
suspects had made but a hollow promise of 
peace, yet now they must faithfully keep 

r pledges. Their cause is in most im- 
minent danger and they can afford to run 
no risks of provoking Parliament to reject 
Gladstone’s new policy or even to pro- 
claim martial law. 

Mr. Gladstone had proposed to settle the 
Irish question by conciliation, without 
coercion; and, if he shall now succeed, it will 
be, perhaps, the greatest triumph of English 
statesmanship that has occurred in the 
present century. Earl Cowper gives place 
to Eurl Spencer as lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
He bas served before in Ireland and Is 
known to be well disposed toward its peo- 
ple. Lord Cavendish’s murder will prob- 
ably turn out to be rather the unpremedi- 
tated accident or incident of a plot to mur- 
der Under-Secretary Burke, and it may be 
hoped that the Marquis of Hartington, who 
is, next to Mr. Gladstone, the Liberal leader, 
will find it possible to restrain his natural 
feeling of vengeance, aud that Mr. Glad- 
stone will ave strength and magnanimity 
enough not to yield to the popular clamor. 
We believe he will persevere in a policy 
which was hard enough before, but will be 
much barder unless the Irish leaders show 
a wisdom not characteristic of them. It is 
a terrible trial to a much tried and noble 
leader, but we have faith that Mr. Glad- 
stone will be found great enough to meet it 
wisely. 





EXCLUSION OF COLORED CHIL- 
DREN. 





A RECENT bumber of the Albany Law 
Journal reports the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas upon the question of ex- 
cluding colored children from public 
schools in which white children are taught. 
The question before the Court was whether, 
under the laws of Kansas, the board of 
education of the city of Ottawa “has the 
power to establish separate schools for 
white and colored children and to exclude 
colored children from the schools estab- 
lished for White children, for no other 
reason than that they arecolored children.” 
This question the Court answered in the 
negative, aod, hence, sustained the de- 
cision of the court below, declaring the 
action of the Board of Education to be with- 
out legal authority and contrary to the 
spirit and intent of the law. 

There isa diversity in the decisions of 
state couris on this subject, which can be 
settled only by carrying some well-marked 
case tothe Supreme Court of the United 
States. Some of these courts take the 
ground that there is nothing in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tiou inconsfstent with the establishment of 
separate schools respectively for colored 
and white children; and, hence, they con- 
clade that, when local law does not forbid 
it, but does in general terms commit the 
management of schools to the superintend- 
ence of trustees and boards of education, 
the whole matter is left for their wisdom to 
determine, provided they make no discrim- 
ination against colored children in the char- 
acter of the schools and the quality of the 
instruction. Such seems to be the preva- 
lent doctrine adopted by state courts, so 
far as they have had occasion to pass 
upon the question at all. And yet this is 
by no means the universal doctrine, since 
some state courts hold that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does exclude any discrimina- 
tion between colored and white children, 
oo the ground of race or color, in the 
orgavization and management of our pub- 
lic school system. The Supreme Court 
of Kansas had no occasion formally to de- 
cide this specific question; yet Judge Val- 
entine, in stating the opinion of the Court, 
more than suggests that thisis its view. 
We believe it to be the correct view and 
that it would bo sustained by the Supreme 
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were before it for determination. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in stating the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in The Slaughter- 
house Cases, 16 Wall., 36, said that the re- 
cent amendments to theConstitution, taken 
together, had special reference to the con- 
dition of the colored people at the South, 
and that their design was to lift them to 
the sphere of political apd civil rights en- 
joyed by white people in this country, 
without any discrimination against them 
**on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude,” and, at the same time, 
enable the General Government to protect 
them in the enjoyment of these rights. 
There is no donbt that this is the broad un- 
derlying principle of these amendments, or 
that it is applicable, in the fullest degree, 
to the entire colored population of the 
United States. In the matter of rights and 
privileges there is now no white and no 
black man in the United States. All the 
people are simply men, having the same 
rights and subject to the same responsibil- 
ities. 

The Fourteenth Amendment declares that 
no ‘‘atate shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal pfotection of the 
laws.” Mr. Justice Strong, referring to 
this language, in the recent case of Strauder 
v. Virginia (10 Otto, 307), which related to 
the exclusion of colored men from juries, 
said: 

“What is this but declaring that the law 
in the states shall be the same for the black 
as for the white; that all persons, whether 
colored or white, shall stand equal before 
the laws of the states, and in regard to the 
colored race, fur whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that 
no discrimination shall be made against 
them by law because of their color? The 
words of the amendment, it is true, are pro- 
hibitory; but they contain a necessary im- 
plication of a positive immunity or right 
most valuable to the colored tace—the right 
to exemption from unfriendly legislation 
against them distinctively ae colored—ex- 
emption from legal discriminativns, imply- 
ing inferiority in civil society, lessening the 
security of their enjoyment of the rights 
which others enjoy, and discriminations 
which are steps toward reducing them to 
the condition of a subject race.” 


Now, it seems to us that this language of 
the Supreme Court, construing the import 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, is incon- 
sistent with the adoption of the color line 
or the race line in the organization and 
management of public schools under the 
authority of state laws. Wesay state laws; 
for, if such a line bo adopted by trustees or 
boards of education, they are but agents in 
exercising the powers granted to them by 
law, and, upless they violate the law, what 
they do the law does. If colored children 
are excluded from public schools where 
white children attend, then the reason for 
their exclusion is the fact that they are 
colored children, and this is precisely the 
reason in kind for which colored men in 
West Virginia were excluded from the 
jury-box, which exclusion the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared to be un- 
constitutional. We say nothing now about 
the objection to the exclusion on the score 
of its inconvenience to colored children, or 
its impolicy on the score of increased ex- 
pense, or its wrongfulness on the score of 
its fostering an unjust and improper pre- 
judice against color. What we say is, that 
itis against the spirit and design of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. It goes upon the 
theory that there is such a difference be- 
tween the two races that they should not be 
educated together in the same schools; 
and, as everybody knows, this theory 
springs from the antagonism of prejudice 
on the part of the white race against the 
black race. It shuts the black race out, 
not for the sake of that race, but because it 
isa black race and discriminates against it 
as a race; and, if the Supreme Court is right 
in its construction of the Fourteeuth 
Amendment, all discriminations of this 
character are inconsistent with its purpose 
and design. 

Nor is the difficulty, as a matter of law, 
relieved by establishing schools exclusively 
for colored children. Congress, by the Act 
of March 8d, 1863 (12 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 
805), granted certain privileges in the Dis- 





trict of Columbia to a railroad company, 
providing in the grant ‘‘that no person 
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shall be excluded from the cars on account 
of color.” The company adopted a rule 
assigning a certain car for colored persons 
and another ‘‘ for white ladies and geotle- 
men accompanying them.” A_ colored 
woman, who bad bought a ticket and taken 
ber seat in the latter car, was forcibly 
ejected therefrom, and thereupon brought 
a suit against the company and obtained a 
judgment in her favor. The Supreme 
Court of the United States,in The Railway 
Company v. Brown, 17 Wall., 445, sustained 
this judgment, holding that the provision 
in regard to exclusion from cars on account 
of color ‘“‘meant that persons of color 
should travel in the samé cars that white 
ones did and along with them in such cars, 
and that the enactment was not satisfied 
by the company’s providing cars assigned 
exclusively to persons of color, though they 
were as good as those which they assigned 
exclusively for white persons, and, in 
fact, the very cars which were, at certain 
times, assigned exclusively to white per- 
sons.” Acar for Negroes and another for 
white people, as the Court held, did not 
meet the intent of the law; and precisely 
the same difficulty exists with schools ex- 
clusively for Negro children, and others ex- 
clusively fot white childten, The system 
is an attempt to dodge the fair and just ap- 
plication of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
It does not harmonize with the purpose of 
the Amendment, as construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It 
makes an odious and invidious distinction 
between the two races ant practically 
against the black race, which is contrary to 
the fundamental law of the land. 

We siucerely hope that some colored 
man, whose child may have been subjected 
to this distinction, will have the pluck to 
pursue the case, if necessary, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and ob- 
tain its judgment upon the question, 
That Court can decide cases only as they 
come to it, and it so happens that no case 
involviug the qucstion of ‘‘ Nigger 
schools” has ever reached it. Judging, 
however, from its decisions in other cases, 
there cannot be much doubt as to how it 
would decide this point. ‘he principle 
which it has uniformly applied is, that no 
discriminations, by state law, or in its ad- 
ministration, between citizens of the United 
States, having their basis in race Or color, 
are compatible with the recent amend- 
ments to the National Constitution. The 
two races, being citizens of the United 
States and of the respective states in 
which they reside, stand, in the view of 
this instrument, upon exactly the same 
level, and any authority exercised under 
state law which in practice changes this 
fact, in any form or to any extent, is in 
conflict with ‘the supreme law of the 


land.” 
ll 


MARRIAGE LAWS. 


THERE are several elementary concep- 
tions in relation to marriage that appear in 
the legislation of all the states embraced 
within the boundaries of Christendom. 
One of these conceptions is that, while 
marriage is a contract between the parties, 
itis more than a contract—it is an iustitu- 
tion of society; and, while creating mutual 
rights and obligations, as all contracts do, 
it confers a status, known in law as that of 
the “ husband” and that of “‘ wife,” to which 
legal incidents are attached during the lives 
of the parties and from which definite 
rights descend to their offspring. However 
much it may differ in differeot countries in 
its minor incidents, marriage throughout 
Christendom is treated as an institution, 
being essentially the same everywhere and 
resting upon a universal basis. It is not 
contract, which the parties can make of dis- 
solve at their pleasure, or the nature au’ 
obligations of which they can fix by mutual 
agreement. If they enter into the relation, 
they must do so as society has established it 
and as law regulates it. 

Added to the institutional character of 
marriage, there are three other legal cons 
ceptions. One is that the parties, one 
being a male and the other a female, mus} 
be legally competent to enter into the rela 
tion. Another is that the union betweez 
these two persons is exclusive, reoderio 
both alike incompetent to sustain et thé 
same time the same relation to any other 





parties; or, in other words, marriage ig 
monogamous. The third conception is tha} 
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marriage is for life. The parties cannot 
make it a contract for a termof years. An 
English judge says that “marriage, as 
understood in Christendom, may be defined 
as the voluntary union for life of one man 
and one woman, to the exclusion of all 
others. ” 

AH these conceptions are embodied in the 
marriage legislation of the several states 
composing the United States, and so far 
the legislation is substantially uniform. 
Yet there are differences in minor matters 
which are often the sources of serious diffi- 
culty and sometimes complicated litiga- 
tion. In some of the states a mere contract 
constitutes marriage, without any ceremony, 
which is the doctrine of the common law, 
and in others it is essential that the marriage 
should be celebrated by some form of 
official ceremouy, Some of the states have 
marriage laws which prohibit the iuter- 
marriage of whites and Negroes and of 
whites and Indians; and in other states no 
such laws exist. 

These and other diversities in the marriage 
laws of this country not infrequently raise 
the question in courts whether a given 
murriage is really valid, so as to be the basis 
of marital rights. The cases in which this 
question hag arisen show some discrepan- 
cies and even contradictions in thé decis- 
ions of state courts. Some of these courts 
have adopted the principal that marriage 
valid by the law of the place where it 
occurs is valid everywhere, and others 
make exceptions to this principle. One of 
these exceptious éxists when the parties 
who could not be legally married in the 
state of their residence go to another state, 
for the purpose of being married, where no 
law prevents their marriage, and then re 
turn to the state of their residence. Some 
of the courts hold this to be a fraudulent 
marriage, and others do not. 

There is, as we understand, acase pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States which involves this very question; 
and when it shall be reached and decided 
we shall then know what the law is on this 
single point. This, however, will be very 
far from removing all the difficulties that 
grow outof the discrepancies and even con- 
flicts that exist between the marriage laws 
of the different states. An effectual remedy 
for these difficulties would be a law of Con- 
gress applicable to the entire people and 
regulating the whole subject of marriage by 
uniform rules, The American people, 
though divided into states, are, neverthe- 
less, one people; aiid the marriage legisla- 
tion governing this one people ought to be 
the sume everywhere. This, however, is 
not attainable except by congressional 
legislation, and such legislation is not pos- 
sible without an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, giving to Congress the power to 
establish uniform rules on the subject of 
mxrriage. As the Constitution now is, this 
Vital institution isleft to the separate and 
independent regulation of thirty-eight 
different states, as much so as if they were 
thirty-eight different nations. 





JUSTICE TO THE INDIANS. 





Te Indian cause has found another 
ally in the much-named Woman’s National 
Indian Treaty Keeping and Protective As- 
sociation, which last February presented to 
Congress its third annual memorial letter 
and petition in bebalf of the Indians. This 
petition, as the memorial recites, is signed 
by parties representing more than one bun- 
dred thousand citizens, by pastors for their 
churches (many of which adopted the 
petition by a rising vote), by college facul- 
ties, by missionary boards, by officers pre- 
sidivg at popular meetings held forthe pur- 
pose, by the heads of large manufacturing 
firms, by art, literary, and social clubs, etc., 
etc. It represents intelligence, wealth, 
culture and conscience, and is as follows: 

“*Petition for 1882 of the Indian Treaty 
Keeping and Protective Association. 


“To the President of the United States and 
to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in Congress assembled : 

“We, the undersigned, men and women 
of ihese United States, do most respectfuily 
but most earnestly pray. our President and 
your honorable body: 

“* First. To maintain all treaties with 
Indians with scrupulous fidelity, until these 
compacts are modified or abrogated by the 
free and well-considered consent of the 


Indian tribes, who were also ies to 
parties to these 








**Second. That, since the number of Indian 
children within the limits of the United 
States does not probably exceed 60,000, or 
One-third the number of children in the 
public schools of some of our larger cities, 
and since treaties with many tribes already 
bind our Government to provide a teacher 
for every thirty Indian children among 
these tribes, therefore, we pray that a num- 
ber of common schools sufficient for the 
education of every child of every tribe may 
be provided upon their reservations, and 
that industrial schools also may be estab- 
lished among them. 

‘* Third. We pray that a title in fee simple 
to at least one hundred and sixty acres of 
land may be granted to any Indian within 
the reservation occupied by his tribe, when 
he desires to hold land in severalty, and 
that said land shall be inalienable for twenty 

ears 

‘* Fourth. We also earnestly pray for the 
recognition of Indian personality and rights 
under the law, giving to Indians the protec- 
tion of the laws of the United States for 
their persons and property and holding 
them strictly amenable to these laws, also 
giving them increased encouragements to 
industry and opportunity to trade and 
securing to them full religious liberty.” 


The petition was read inthe House of 
Representatives, ordered to be printed in 
the Record, and sent to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs for decent interment in the 
mold of itsarchives. Buta requiescat was not 
what the ladies of Washington wanted, and 
they determined to put the breath of life into 
some of the dry bones of that valley where 
they had lain for years in the heat of con- 
gressional partisanship and the cold of con- 
gressional indifference. So a branch asso- 
ciation was formed in Washington, with 
Mrs. Senator Hawley (one of the sign- 
ets of the memorial) as its president, and 
recently their first public meeting was 
held. The many invitations to members 
of Congress and other public officials were 
favorably responded to, and a well-filled 
house testified to the growing interest which 
is now being felt among all classes on the 
‘* Indian question.” 

Senator Hawley, who presided, opened 
the meeting with an earnest appeal for jus- 
tice and Christian benevolence toward the 
Indian, and then introduced as the object 
lesson of the evening a Pawnee and a 
Shawnee boy, who came from the Indian 
Territory to Hampton, two years ago. 
Dressed in the cadet uniform of the Hamp- 
ton students, their self-possessed, manly 
bearing awakened the wonder of those 
who are not familiar with the transform- 
ing process which goes on at the Hampton 
and Carlisie training schools and called 
forth the respect and admiration of 
all. The closest attention was paid 
to their simple story, told with but little 
hesitation, iu well-worded English, of 
what they had been at home, what they 
had learned at Hampton, and what they 
hoped to do for their own people, when 
they should return to the Indian Territory. 
And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who occupied a seat on the platform, 
nodded approval as they begged the Gov- 
ernment to give their people education and 
work, instead of annuity goods and rations; 
and more than one heart was touched by 
their appeal that the Bible und the mis- 
sionary might be sent to their homes. 
General Armstrong followed with an in- 
teresting resumé of the Hampton and Car- 
lisle methods and aims and successes, fram 
the time the work was started with the 
prisoners released from Fort Marion, St. 
Augustine, to the return to their homes in 
Dakota, last Summer, of thirty Sioux 
“graduates.” Senator Dawes then stood 
forth as the proud representative and ex- 
ponent of ‘Eastern seotimentalism” and 
** fanaticism ” on the Indiun question—the 
sentimentalism to which General Arm- 
strong had already declared his allegiance 
and indebtedness in working out his share 
of the “ Indian problem.” 

Presto, change! The two boys came back 
to the platform in full Indian toggery and 

talked to each other (with Gen. Armstrong 
as their interpreter) in the famous sign lan- 
guage which prevails among the large tribes 
between the Missouri River and the Rocky 
Mountains. Their hands were small, their 
gestures graceful, their costume pictur- 
esque, their pipes genuine; but their cloth- 
ing was too clean, their manners too re- 
fined. Their first impression was the strong- 
est, and the audience instinctively knew 
that Hampton had eradicated the savage. 

Will not the multiplication of such meet- 
ings and petitions be a ‘‘ crusade” for the 
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Indians which will move pulpit, press, and 
Congress to right thinking and right acting 
on this ‘‘living issue” of to-day? 


Editorial Notes. 


One of the infiuences that have been exerted 
persistently against Dr. Newman Smyth’s ap- 
pointment is the greater fear of any seeming 
innovation that existsin the West. The influ- 
ence in favor of the appointment was chiefly in 
the East ; that against him chiefly in the West, 
although the attitude of the denominational 
papers did not indicate it. In the West, where 
Congregationalism is constantly competing 
with Presbyterianism and has to meet the oft 
repeated charge of theological looseness from 
their somewhat stronger neighbors, they ac- 
quire a certain scary expression, and look 
nervously around, to see if thereis not a Pres- 
byterian coming round the corner with a Cate- 
chism and a horsewhip. A fine example of 
this is just now exhibited in San Francisco, 
where the First Congregational Church has 
just simplified ite creed, but leaving it abund- 
antly explicit on all evangelical points. The 
local Presbyterian paper declared that 
the alteration proved that the Church bad 
gone vver to Sabellianism, or worse ; and im- 
mediately the San Francisco Congregational 
Club ha! a meeting and discussed and disap- 
proved thechange. But forthe fact that Mrs. 
Cooper and her big Bible-class had left a Pres- 
byterian church for this church, and charges 
of looseness were immediately raised against 
it, nobody would have thought of noticing the 
fact that the perfectly innocent changes had 
been made. The St. Louis Congregational 
ministers who passed a resolution against the 
appointment of Newman Smyth are in a simi- 
lar atmosphere ; and they suffer from the far- 
ther disadvantage that their rivalries, as indi- 
cated in a St. Louis letter to The Christian Mir- 
ror, make them sorry to see a Presbyterian, or 
ove who would carry on no contest with Pres- 
byterians, chosen to represent and teach the 
Congregational ministry. There is a good deal 
more of this feeling of ungenerous rivalry then 
it is pleasant to confess. High Church Con- 
gregationalism has all the unloveliness of 
high churchism everywhere. 








THE Visitors say that Newman Smyth lacks a 
clear and analytic mind. Perbaps their stand- 
ard of clearness is differevt from that of the 
Andover professors and trustees. We quote 
from Hickok’s ‘‘ Mental Science,’’ edited by 
President Seelye and just published, a passage 
which we seem to have their authority for be- 
lieving is *‘ clear” : : 

** Yet is one result quite clear and encourag- 
ing, that, while matter with matter only coun- 
terworks and antagonizes, and so must by ex- 
cess push Or pull in movement as dynamic, or 
must balance in resistance and rest in static, 
and can do nothing to relieve itselfin either, 
yet the connection of spontaneity with matter 
is ever in concurrence and co-operation.”’ 
Possibly the following passage may be a covert 
anticipation of the results of this Andover em- 
broilment : 

‘* The levities working with and in the gravi- 
ties, and pushing ou with polarities and chemIi- 
cal equivalents and affinities, come to a ter- 
minus in a deadlock before living spontaneity 
begins its perpetuated assimilations and re- 
productions; and then there comes the death 
of living individual organisms before there is 
any experience of mental action and psychical 
intelligence.” 


Tuis week is likely to see a sharper conflict 
than has for years occurred for the control of 
two of the Congregational benevolent societies. 
The American Home Missionary Society has 
had two committees sitting on it the last year, 
and there have been plenty of critics stirred 
up, who had control of the Committee of 
Fifteen, but were compelled so far te modify 
their report as to eliminate the major part of 
their recommendations. They did this the 
more easily because their real difficulty is a 
personal one, of which they do not speak, but 
which may appear in an effort to remove from 
office, at the meeting on Wednesday of this 
week, of an ablé and positiveSecretary. Were 
this persunal question out of the way, it is 
probable that the rest of the complaints would 
soon collapse. The difficulty in the other 
society is also a purely personal one and in- 
volves no question of principle. Being of such 
a nature, we have tried to avoid bringing it 
before the public; but the uuwise action of the 
New Jersey and Andover conferences has 
made it known and precipitated a conflict 
which is likely to be injurious to the society 
and profitable to nobody. The facts are 
briefly these: Dr. Wm. B. Brown has been for 
four years the Secretary of the Congregational 
Union, the church erection society of the 
denomination. He bas Jabored with great zeal 
and with great favor among the churches, and 
with increasing success. It has, however, 
seemedto him that the Treasurer of the Union 
has failed to labor with sufficient energy to re- 
cover moneys which bad been given or loaned 





to eburches that have ceased or nearly ceased 


to exist. He has repeatedly made eomplainte 
of this sort to the Board, which two years ago 
examined some of them and reported them to 
be without basis. His complaints continuing 
and growing more severe, the Board last May 
provided for a committee of reference, ove to 
be selected by himself, one by the Treasurer, 
and they to choose a third, to which he should 
prevent in full all his charges against the dili- 
gence of the Treasurer (there are none 
against his integrity), and which gshouid ~ 
fully examine them and report. This was 
done, and, after very Jong and protracted ses- 
sions, the committee reported unanimously 
that the Treasurer was fully exonerated on 
every single specification, and they asked the 
Secretary to retract his charges. This he 
could not do, but offered to refrain from all 
further complaints in public or private, unless 
compelled to do so in self-defense, throwing 
on the Board all further responsibility, and to 
work in harmony with the Treasurer. The 
Board, however, re-elected the Treasurer, who, 
with the Secretary, bad held over without 
election, and four days later elected Dr. L. H. 
Cobb in place of the Secretary. While we can 
see that to the majority of the Board it seemed 
that the report of the Committee of Reference 
logically required the retirement of the Secre- 
tary, it does not seem to us a proper courtesy 
wasextended to Dr. Brown in removing him 
suddenly, without asking him to resign, and 
suddenly finding his successor on the very day 
on which the removal was first proposed to 
the Board. It is, however, ouly a personal 
question and one not worth wrecking the So- 
ciety upon. A conflict between the friends of 
Dr. Brown and those of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Calkins, is imminent to-day, such asis deeply 
to be regretted. 


Pror. J. C. Lona, in the National Baptist, 
says: 

‘The doctrine of church succession, like that 
of church infallibility, is of vital importance to 
the Romanist, whose doctrine it {s; but, to us, 
as Baptists, it is practically not worth a straw, 
It has only been @ bindrance to us, the occa- 
sion of division and strife, and the sooner we 
get it out of the way the better.’’ 

Has it not likewise been the occasion of 

merited reproach to Baptist learning? Even 

the Baptist Publication Society thinks it can 

afford to issue Cramp’s “ Baptist History,” 

which proceeds upon the assumption that 

there isa church succession among the Bap- 

tists. That must be a sore infliction to a 

scholar like Professor Long and. we are glad 

to conclude from the tenor of his article that 

the Baptist denumination, as a whole, is mis- 

represented by this eetion of the Publication 

Society, and that they feel they cannot afford to 

be judged by such a deplorable performance as 

that of Cramp. It would have been a blessing for 

the Baptists if men of the stamp of Prof. Long 

could have obtained greater influence in their 

counsels and their thoughts, for in that case 

there would have been no such thing as Land- 
markism, which also proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that a suecession exists and may be estab- 
lished. These Landmarkers stake everything 
and, of course, lose everything upon the plea 
of succession. They commit suicide, giving 
over themselves and their cause to hopeless 
and inevitable destruction; and yet it is 
- precisely they who are said to bave gained the 
ear of the denomination in large districts of the 
country. Against their Wild-Irishman policy 
there ie urgent need for the more balanced 
sense and the Jearning of another class of men, 
who will not be betrayed into ignorant blun- 
ders of this sort. The Baptist denomination 
is too great an institution and its interests are 
too extensive and important to admit of their 
being placed in jeopardy by men who are in- 
capable of doing justice to them. Like Prof. 
Long, the better class of men will, in course 
of time, assert themselves and get church suc- 
cession ‘‘ out of the wuy,’’ lest the church suc- 
cessionists should, at last, make shipwreck of 
them and the whole Baptist body. 


A LARGE yellow poster, io the Spanish lan- 
guage, was lately displayed in the streets of 
Mexico, of which the following is a liberal 
translation : 

MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

GRAND EXCURSION, 
BULL FIGHTS, 
In Cuantitlan. 

Owing to the great number of passengers by 
this route, the excursion will be made in two 
parts, with an increase of cars, One train will 
be compoeed of lirst-class cars and the other 
of second and third-class cars. 

Ow SuNDAY, THE 27TH OF Novemssr, 1881, 

Srzcuat TRar, 

Time-table of the special train from Mexico: 
Kerive Ouamniiian 8 PM | Arrive 0 TOP AL 
Prices of tickets for round trip aad entrance 

to Bull Ring: 
In cars of First Class, with entrance to Boxes....§1 25 
In cars of Second Clase, with entrance to Shade.. 0 90 
In cars of Third Claes, with entrance to Sun...... 0 50 





The borse-cars of the district wil] rum from the 
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Plaza of the Constitution, {n Zacalo, to the 
~ station et 1:15 P. M. and will be at the station 
for passengers on their return at 7:10 P. M. 

Tickets will be sold from Saturday, the 26th, 
until the time of the train leaving, Sunday, the 
27th. J.P. Harnts, Gen’l Pussenger Agent. 

J. H. Garwer, Trafle Manager. 

This railroad, as we understand, is largely 
owned in New York and Boston—considerable 
of its stock by men who pray loudly and give 
largely to Christian missions. 

We have the sad news of the death of Cap- 
tain De Long’s party and there is almost no 
hope of the safety of Lieutenant Chipp’s. 
Shall we then conclude that the frightful cost 
of Arctic exploration is a reason for stopping 
the expenditure and leaving the problem un- 
solved? Not at all. Let the utmost precau- 
tions be observed, and so long as there is left 
any heroism in men it is wise and well to let 
them risk their lives to increase knowledge. 
But we are told that the knowledge when 
gained is worthless. No matter. It is knowl- 
edge, and that is enough. To have addeda 
fact to human knowledge is worth alife. We 
must all die, and it is only a question of when; 
whether in bed to-morrow, or in an ice-crush 
to-day. Human life is common and cheap. 
We spend it for convenience of travel, for the 
luxury of house-building ; we use up scores of 
lives to amass a fortune; we kill thousands 
for asentimentin war. That is one thing we 
live for—to die when it is worth while. 
If the exploration were to open seas in which 
to catch whales or shores on which to 
hunt seals, no one would think the cost ex- 
travagant. But the mere bare, useless knowl- 
edge of what is on the northern tip of the earth 
is as worthy s¢ sealskins or whalebone. Let 
our brave young men still go and try and die; 
till the North Polo is achieved, and we shall 
know that our high civilization bas not killed 
our manhood. Let us get facts, knowledge — 
fresh facts and new knowledge—and not 
grumble at the price. 

We wrote to Hon. Josiah Quincy asking him 
if his diary contained no reminiscences of his 
classmate, Emerson. He kindly replies: “I 
regret that I bave no reminiscences of Mr. 
Emerson that would be worthy of a placein your 
paper. I have kvown him foreixty-five years, 
bat his works are almost his only memorials 
that would interest the public. On the 18th of 
March, 1881, | published, in ‘Thoughts and 
Events,’ an account of some of my classmates. 
I send an extract, containing a few reminis- 
cences of Mr. Emerson.”’ The extract is as 
follows: 

** Of Emerson, I regret to say, there are few 

notices in my ‘Journals.’ Here is the sort of 
way I speak (July 16th, 1821) of the man who 
was to make 8o profound an impression upon 
the thought of bis time: ‘I went to the chapel 
to hear Emereon’s dissertation: a very good 
one, but rather too long to give much pleasure 
to bis hearers.’ ‘he fault, I suspect, was in 
the hearers, and another fact which I have 
mentioned goes to confirm this belief. It 
seems that Emerson accepted the duty of de- 
livering the poem on class-day, after five others 
had been asked, who positively refused. So it 
appears, in the opinion of the critical class, 
the author of the ‘Wood-Notes’ and the 
*Humble Bee’ ranked about sixth in poetical 
ability. It can only be because the works of 
the other five have been ‘ heroically unwritten’ 
that a different impression has come to prevail 
in the outside world. Emerson was singularly 
quiet and unobtrusive; he was only a fair 
scholar, according to the standard of the col- 
lege authorities; and he took two second prizes 
for literary compositions. And this is really 
all | have to say about my most distinguished 
classmate. Let us be merciful to the com- 
panions of the deer-stealer of Stratford, that it 
aever occurred to them to take notes of his 
early sayings, for the benefit of posterity.’’ 
{t may interest those who have read Mr. 
Quincy’s delightful ‘‘Leaves from Old Jour- 
nals” that his home is on the spot given by 
She town of Boston to bis ancestors, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

Tue prosecution, as the law now fs, has the 
frst opportunity and aleo the last in this 
state to impress the jury in the trial of crimin- 
al cares. It has the first opportunity, because 
‘t opens the case to the jury, and then presents 
the affirmative evidence against the accused. 
It has the last opportunity, because, in sum- 
wing up the evidence, it makes the final address 
to the jury, with the exception of the charge of 

the judge. A bill has been passed by the legisla- 
mre of this state which gives to the defense 
m capital cases the right of making the con- 
cluding address to the jury, except the 
judge’s charge. Governor Cornell, having re- 
quested the views of Attorney General Rus- 
sellin regard to this bill, before signing or 
vetoing it, the latter, in a letter to the Gov- 
ernor, favors the bill and assigne bis reasons 
therefor. The substance of these reasons is 
that an undue advantage is given to the prose- 
caution over the defense in haying the oppor- 
tanity to make the first andthe last impression 
upon the jury, and that, in view of the severity 
of the punishment in capital cases, the law 
should not allow this advantage. We entirely 
concur with this view and see vo good rea- 
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son why it should not be extended to all crim- 
inal trials. The prosecution must, of course, 
open the case, and, if so, then it is but fair 
that the defense should make the closing argu- 
ment and bave whatever advantage there is in 
the last impression. The average juror is 
very likely to feel the force of the first and the 
last impression more than that of any other 
impression made during the trial, and tbe law 
should not subject the accused to this disad- 
vantage at both ends of the trial. The Attor- 
ney-General is correct in the view he takes of 
this bill and we hope that Governor Cornell 
will give to it the sanction of his approval. 


LorpD GRANVILLE, in his letter of April 6th, 
1882, to the British minister at Washington, 
explains the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to those Irish Americans wko, 
being in Ireland and, as he thinks, baving come 
there as agitators and disturbers of the pub- 
lic peace, bave been arrested and for the time 
being beld in confinement. The general posi- 
tion of bis lordship is that the Government can 
make no distinction, in executing ‘*The Pro- 
tection of Person and Property Act of 1881,” 
between these Irishmen who claim to be citizens 
of the United States and those Irishmen who 
are British subjects. They are equally liable 
to arrest for the same reasons under the pro- 
visions of the Act and one of the objects ts 
prevention in the extraordinary state of things 
which has existed in [reland. And, in making 
these arrests and holding the parties in con- 
finement, the British Government, as Lord 
Granville shows, bas simply acted upon the 
principle affirmed and repeatedly applied by 
the United States during our late war. We 
arrested British subjects in the same way, and 
Mr. Seward, in bis letter of October 14th, 1861, 
to Lord Lyons, the British minister at Wash- 
ington, sald: ‘In every case subjects of Her 
Majesty residing in the United States and under 
their protection are treated during the present 
trouble in the same manner and with no 
greater or less rigor than American citizens.” 
This is just what the British Government, 
under the authority of law, has been doing in 
freland for the preservation of public order, 
and what the United States claimed and had 
the full right to do during the war, and what 
Great Britain bas an equal right to do in 
Ireland, or anywhere else within the British 
dominions, whenever circumstances call for it. 
If Irish Americans do not like it, then their 
remedy isto keep out of Ireland and not go 
there to foment disturbances of the public 
peace. If they do go there for this purpose 
and engage in the work of promoting disorder 
and sedition, they can justly claim no protec- 
tion of the United States against the operation 
of English law. The law of nations is clearly 
with the position taken by Lord Granville, 
while it is as clearly supported by our own 
antecedents during the late war. The hue and 
ery on this subject gotten up by the politicians 
is nothing but a bluster to tickle [Irish ears in 
this country and win Irish votes. 


Tue result of the conference between the 
representatives and leaders of the two 
wings into which Pennsylvania Republicans 
are unfortunately divided is the adoption of a 
series of recommendations, in the form of 
resolutions, which, if adopted in good faith by 
both wings, ought to beal up their differences 
and enable the Republican Party to retain its 
political ascendency in the state. The fact is 
pot to be disguised or ignored that a large 
number of Republicans in that state bad come 
to the deliberate and fixed conclusion that they 
would no longer submit to the dictation, pro- 
scription, and tyranny practiced upon them by 
the Cameron “‘ machine,” and that, rather than 
submit to it, they would bolt the ‘‘ machine” 
ticket and puta ticket of their own into the 
field. This, of course, meant a defeat to both 
tickets and the success of the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania at the next election. Senator 
Cameron and his followers seem at last to have 
become aware that the continuance of their 
policy involved certain defeat, and that, in 
order to avoid it, they must radically change 
their tactics. They have not made this dis- 
covery a moment too soon. The day bas gone 
by, we hope forever, when two or three or a 
half a dozen self-constituted ‘‘ bosses,” 
especially when one “‘ boss,’’ can take posses- 
sion of the Republican Party in any state and 
use its power to further their selfish purposes, 
Republican voters now propose to have some- 
thing to say as to the candidates for whom 
they vote, and do not propose to be marched 
up tothe polls as the mere tools of a set of 
political ‘* bosses.” We regard this as very 
important in the interests of pure elections 
and good government. And, nowthat Senator 
Cameron, by the stress of circumstances, has 
been so suddenly converted from the error of 
his ways, it will be well for the Independent 
Republicans to keep aclose watch of his future 
movements. This will guard him against 
temptation and help bim to go on to perfec- 
tion. 


THE jury in the quo warranto suit brought by 





Mr. O'Gorman to obtain possession of the 


office held By Mr. Arnoux as judge of the 
Superior Court of this city failed to agree, and 
were disebarged by Judge Lawrence, without 
finding a verdict for or against the plaintiff. 
This leaves the matter just where it was when 
the suit was commenced, with Judge Arnoux 
holding the office, by the appointment of 
Governor Cornell, until it shall be filled by the 
election which is to take place next Fall. We 
presume that Mr. O’Gorman will not contest 
the question any further, as the Democrats in 
this city will in all probability make him their 
candidate at the next election, and, if so, will 
be pretty sure to elect him. The main issue 
of fact which the jury failed to settle was 
whetber Judge Speir was born in 1812, as he 
claims, and swore upon information alleged to 
be derived from his parents, or was born in 
1810, as the record in the family Bible showed, 
as inscriptions on the tomb-stones of deceased 
brothers seemed almost necessarily to imply, 
and as several witnesses by their testimony 
made highly probable. Ifthe latter year be the 
true birth-year, then he held the office after he 
was disqualified by the constitution of this 
state; and then there was a vacancy in office 
when Mr. O’Gorman was elected by the people ; 
and then, of course, the appointment of Mr. 
Arnoux by Governor Cornell was a nullity. 
The evidence upon this point was contradic- 
tory; and the jury, by failing to agree upon a 
verdict, virtually said that they could not 
determinethe fact inissue. There isa very 
general impression in the public mind tbat 
Judge Speir was in some way mistaken as to 
bis birth-year, without any disposition to im- 
peach his integrity. Itis remarkable that so 
many facts should point to 1810, if he was 
really born in 1812. 


THE Senate, after a long delay, has, at last, 
entered upon the consideration of the bill 
originally proposed by Senator Davis, and witb 
some amendments favorably reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, for so amending the 
judicial system of the United States as to pro- 
vide for the organization of a new court, totake 
cognizance of and finally determine many of the 
cases that now go to the Supreme Court. The 
special necessity for this or some other Dill 
aiming at the result grows out of the fact that 
the Supreme Court is and for a series of years 
has been entirely overburdened witb judicial 
business, and, hence, that when a cause is dock- 
eted in that Court it cannot, except by special 
order, be reached for consideration until some 
three or four years afterward. Sucha delay 
of justice is always an inconvenience tosuitors, 
and often a great practical injustice. It has 
for years loudly, but in vain, called upon Con- 
gress foraremedy. The bill before the Senate 
bas the approval of all the justices of the 
Supreme Court and was strongly commended 
some months ago »y an article from the pen of 
ex-Justice Strong, published in the North 
American Review. It proposes that each judi- 
cial circuit shall be manned by three circuit 
judges, and that these judges in connection 
with the justice of the Supreme Court allotted 
tothe circuit and with two district judges in 
the circuit, designated from time to time, shall 
be a Court of Appeals in that circuit, to hear 
and finally determine specified classes of cases 
brought before it from the Circuit Court and 
the district courts inthe circuit. As there are 
nine judicial circuits, there would, under the 
provisions of this bill, be nine Courts of Ap- 
peals, one for each circuit. This strikes us as 
the best among all the plans proposed to rem- 
edy the evil. The evil should be remedied 
without further delay and to this plan we see 
no serious objections. 
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Tue Albany Law Journal, which is one of 
the ablest and best conducted law journals of 
the country, in referring to the recent legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts with regard to the prac- 
tice of law by women, says: 


**The Massachusetts legislature have enact- 
ed that women may practice as attorneys-at- 
law, subject to the ordinary rules of admission, 
We are inclined to think this right. Itis dffi- 
cult to see why men should adjudge that 
women shall be excluded from any lawful 
occupation. Exclusion of either sex on 
ground of policy—such as want of education, 
experience,orcapacity—is defensible in respect 
to many classes whose occupations intrinsic- 
ally concern the lives or property of the com- 
rounity—sueh as physicians, apothecaries, 
lawyers, pilots, engineers, and the like; but 
exclusion on account of sex or color is inde- 
fensible on philosophical or political grounds. 
A women has just as a natural right to 
earn her living as a lawyer as she has to earn 
her living asa teacher, editor, lecturer, paint- 
er, actor, or singer, or in the domestic voca- 
tions. . . . the whole, we should like 
to see the learned professions thrown open to 
women, If any woman wants to be a lawyer, 
we cannot see why she should not be; and, if 
any man or woman wants to employ a woman 
lawyer, we cannot see why the privilege 
should not be granted.’’ 


This is a forcible putting of the point as a 
matter of common sense. There is no good 
reason and there never wasany why admission 
to any of the learned professions should not 
be extended to women upon precisely the same 
terms that are applied to the other sex. The 





question should not. depend on sex at all, but 





wholly on qualification; andthe rule as to 
qualification and the method of ascertaining it 
should be the same for both sexes. 


QORRESPONDENTS do some foolish things 
and some troublesome things. Among foolish 
things are : 


1. Sending stamps loose. Unattached to the 
letter or article, of course, they slip out and are 
left In the envelope and thrown away with it. 

2. Sticking stamps by their whole back, in- 
stead of by a corner, to their letter, sothat they 
can only be cut out. 

3. Putting no name or address of author on 
the manuscript and trusting to the accompany- 
ing letter to give the information. The letter 
will very probably get separated from the 
article before it is printed, and the editor can- 
not tell who is the writer. 

4. Sending a nameless article in one envelope 
and the letter explaining it in another. Very 
likely, they will never get together ; especially 
ifthe sender tries to beat the Government by 
sending the article by newspaper postage, in 
which case it comes a day or two after the 
letter has been read and thrown away. 

5. Asking questions anonymously and ex- 
pecting the editor to bore all his readers with 
the reply. Among troublesome things which 
correspondents do which sorely try the patient- 
est editors are such as these. 

1. Rolling manuscript up tight. 

2, Folding a dozen or more pages separately, 
presumably to make them lie a little flatter in 
the envelope, with no thought of the labor 
given the editor. 


...-Dr. LM. Atwood says in The Christian 
Leader that THe INDEPENDENT “is on record 
as holding that there is no valid reason for 
denying the strict eternity of future punish- 
ment.’’? True. But, wheo he adds that then 
it is illogical for us to notice with satisfaction 
the tenderness with which the subject of future 
punishment is now handled by our most 
thonghtfal and reverent scholars, we fail to 
see the point. He esks: “‘ Why should a mat- 
ter about which there is no manner of doubt 
be handled tenderly?” To saythere is no 
valid reason to deny a thing is not the same as 
saying that there is no manner of doubt about 
it. To our mind, the Scripture indicates that 
punishment will be endless; but the thought 
of such a thing is unutterably painful and 
those who. doubt should not be handled 
rougbly. 

«-.-The prospect for the adoption by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of the report of 
its Committee of Fifteen on the Home Mission 
Board, which makes the presbyteries the final 
authority, grows less. It is ominous that his 
own Blairsville Presbytery has purposely de- 
clined to send as its delegate George Hill, 
D.D., who bas been the leader of the Commit- 
tee in pressing the newplan. Dr. H. J. Van 
Dyke and others are showing, in the papers, 
that the plan exalts the presbytery at the ex- 
pense of the General Assembly. In fact, it has 
a flavor of local independency and Congrega- 
tionalism about fit, sucb as we would not have 
expected of a former Scotch Presbyterian, like 
Dr. Dickey. By the way, which side is The In- 
terior finally going to take? It generally can 
make up its mind. 

....The Charleston News is in a towering 
rage that the district attorney who is prosecut- 
ing South Carolina offenders against the 
Federal Election Laws should bring ‘ white 
men to trial upon the evidence of Negroes 
alone.”? The district attorney is a Southern- 
born white map, and the News brands him as 
“* false to his blood and a traitor to his race.” 
Such talk reminds us of the days of slavery, 
when a Negro could not testify in any suit to 
which a white man was a party, and when a 
white man could kill a “‘ Nigger’’ in the pres- 
ence of a thousand ‘‘ Niggers’”’ with perfect 
impunity, so far as any trial for the offense is 
concerned. The News has plainly forgotten in 
what age it is speaking. 

....- Recorder Smyth, of thie city, in sentenc- 
ing a “‘rough”’ for an assault and battery upon 
a Chinaman, said to him : “‘I am satisfied that 
you are a rough, and men of your class must 
learn that Chinamen, as well as other people, 
are entitled to the protection of the law. I 
have found them, as a class; quiet and orderly 
and disinclined to quarrel. The roughs of this 
eity and other cities have made a business of 
molesting Chinamen without cause. It is 
proper that an example should be made in your 
case, and I sentence you to the full penalty— 
one year in the penitentiary and a fine of a 
hundred dollars.”” This is greatly to the credit 
of the Recorder. The Irish roughs should be 
taught that New York is not San Francisco. 

....The correspondence between the United 
States and Russia in relation to the condition 
and political standing of Jews in the latter 
country has been lald before the House of 
Representatives. ‘Chis includes the letters of 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Frelinghuysen relating to 
the rights of American Jews in Russia, in both 
of which the attention of the Russian Govern, 
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ment was called to the subject. The United 
Btates plainly ought to afford tothese Jews 
all the protection that is allowable by the 
law of nations. There is no doubt that the 
Russian Government has tolerated barbarities 
towards Jews which ought to have been sternly 
suppressed and punished. 


...-The death of Dr. Thomas O. Summers 
will be heard with regret by Methodists, at 
home and abroad. He occupied a large place 
fn the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
having helped to organize it, in-1846. Hehas 
served as secretary of every General Confer- 
ence and bad just entered upon his duties as 
secretary of the present General Conference, 
in Nashville, with a warning from Bishop 
Paine not to try to do too much, when death 
overtook him. He was one of the most 
scholarly men of his Church and served it 
faithfuJly as book editor and also as editor 
of its leading periodicals. 





.- Prof. James Strong, LL.D., publishes an 
address on Evolution in the Christian Advocate, 
in the course of which he says: 

** Evolutionism is a barefaced and downright 

falsehood. It is an affront to genuine science 
and an insult to common sense. . .. Evolu- 
tion is essentially atheistic. It has no other 
raison Metre but to usurp the place of a per- 
sonal God. Christians should, there- 
fore, shun it as a deadly foe to revealed 
religion.”’ 
A sentence in an editorial in the previous 
issue of the Advocate applies with great force to 
this tirade: ‘‘ Theological parrots or bigots 
may fulminate against evolution.”’ 


.-.1t is eighteen years since the War closed, 
and not yet are fraternal relations, by ex- 
change of delegates, established between the 
Northern and Souttiern Presbyterians. So 
deep are the chasms of religious feuds. We 
are glad to see that two presbyteries (those of 
Holston avd Maryland) bave adopted overtures 
to the Southern General Assembly, asking that 
fraternal relations be sought and that dele- 
gates be appointed. If these presbyteries, 
which see most of the Northern Presbyterians, 
are ready for peace, the other presbyteries 
should not object. The disgrace has lasted 
long egough. 

...-1t sounds almost like an examination in 
a Christian divinity school, this notice which 
we take from the Brahmo Somaj paper at Cal- 
cutta : 

“The annual examination of the divinity 
students of the New Dispensation will com- 
mence on Saturday, the 8th of April. The ex- 
amination will embrace the following subjects: 
Existence and attributes of God. 

. Conscience. 

Free-will and vecessity. 
Prayer. 

. Inspiration. 

Sin and Sanctification. 

. Duties. 

. Life and Teachings of Christ.” 

..We see the statement in an English re- 
ligious paper that President Bartlett, of Da:t- 
mouth College, is the only leading New Eng- 
land theologian who maintains a belief “ina 
literal torment of fire and brimstone.” He 
does not hold that belief and never held it at 
any time sivce he began to think and write 
on religious subjects. It would be difficult to 
find a single leading New England theologian 
since the middle of the last century who has 
held such a belief. 

-.We wish most heartily that everybody 
knew how great a work the Young Women’s 
Christian Association is doing in this city, 
so that it might have a stronger support. 
Please turn to the statement, under “ Religious 
Notices,’ of what was accomplished last year 
for $7,000 and help to double the amount for 
the present year. Money cannot be more 
wisely or worthily contributed. 


DWI Om w PoE 


... The Trustees of Andover Seminary must 
do nothing to forfeit the favor of the people 
io their campaign. We suppose that their 
invitation to Dr. Newman Smyth to tecture 
upon theology next year must mean that they 
are making or have made arrangements fora 
source of income to pay the expense of these 
lectures that would not be subject to the 
direction of the Visitors. 


--Georgia is practically without any repre- 
sentation in the Senate of the United States, 
since both of its senators are disabled by sick- 
ness andin respect to neither is there much 
probability that be will ever be able to resume 
the performance of his duties. It would be 
well if senators, finding themselves in this con- 
dition, would vacate their offices, that others 
might take their place. 

--+.President Arthur hasissued his warning to 
the “ cowboys” in the Territory of Arizona, com- 
manding them to disperse and retire peaceably 
to their homes. The President should make 
short and sharp work with these roving bands 
of tobbers and murderers, unless they prompt- 
ly obey bis order. If the local authorities can- 
not cope with them, the General Government 
certainly can and should. 


--.-The “Shoe-String District’? in Missis- 
sippi, which. General Chalmers claimed to 
Fepresent, extends two hundred and eighty 








milesin a straight line along the Mississippi 
River and over five hundred miles if one 
follows the course of the river. The district 
was arranged in this way for the purpgse of 
cheating the colored people out of aoe a ha 


.-..It is astonishing that so wild and absurd 
a book as Wilford Hall’s ‘‘ Problem of Human 
Life” should have reached its twenty-fifth 
edition. A writerin a Macon, Ga., paper well 
Rays that ils success brings vividly to view 
“the poverty-stricken type of culture that ob- 
tains among a large class of teachers in 
pulpit and schoolhouse in our country,” 
who accept its pretentious and ridiculous re- 
plies to dogmatizing materialism as sound. 
This is the book that stoutly denies the wave 
theory of sound. 


«.+eThe House of Representatives, in un- 
seating General Chalmers and giving the 
seat to Mr. Lynch, bas taught the Southern 
Democrats a good lesson in respect to the 
manner of conducting elections. There are 
several other contested cases still pending 
before the House, which will afford an oppor- 
tunity for repeating the lesson. 


--..-Mr. Emerson is said to have left an 
estate valued at two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, largely through thethrift of an admirable 
wife. It is fortunate for a man of letters and 
genius, who, for a rule, is not apt to have an 
equal amount of financial wisdom, if he has a 
good wife at his elbow to supply his lack in 
this respect. 


..The Boston Herald recommends the 
friends of Civil Service Reform to unite to- 
gether and defeat enough of their unfaithful 
servants in the Fall elections to convince 
them and all the other trimming and dallying 
politicians that they are in earnest and 
thoroughly mean business on this subject. 


..-France has made but a slow progress in 
in population during the last five years, the 
total increase of the whole nation being only 
520,000, or 282,000 less than during the imnmedi- 
ately preceding five years. This is not due to 
emigration as its chief cause, but rather to a 
diminished rate of births. 


...Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, who isa member 
of Congress from Brooklyn, in this state, is 
said to be thoroughly disgusted with congres- 
sional life. He hasa call in hés hands which he 
proposes to accept, aad thereby resume duties 
more congenial to his tastes and previous 
habits. 

«eee Zhe Ovngregationalist challenged us to 
write and ask Professor Phelps whether he be- 
lieved in strict subscription to creeds. We 
bave done so, but he replies that he would re- 
gard it as hardly in taste for him to enter on 
any public discussion of the Andover case. 


..-The Assembly of this state deserves 
credit for killing the demagogic bill which pro- 
posed to require that certain cities should pay 
two dollarsa day to all laborers employed by 
them. Nothing couldwell be more stupid than 
such a law. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





SusscripTions should be renewed at 
least Two WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz:: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that lw price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher's Department, 


SoorHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known is Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A LONG JOURNEY. 

In her tour around the country the thing that makes 
Lotta look so charming is “Champlin’s Liquid 
Pearl.” Shecan obtain no preparation for the com- 
plexion that gives such a natural, blooming appear- 
ance to the cheek and which proves epenttetly tn0q 
ae 








CROCKERY AND GLASS_WARE. 


One of the oldest, largest, and most popular crock- 
ery stores in New York is that of Davis Collamore 
& Co., 921 Broadway. The goods offered at this estab- 
lishment are always fresh and desirable and adapted 
tothe wants of the very best city trade. Their present 
attractive Spring stock embraces new importations 
from all the best foreign markets, comprising goods 
from Mintons, Copeland, and Worcester Royal Com- 
pany,in Dinner, Tea, Dessert, and Chamber Sets, etc. 
Also Haviland & Co.'s celebrated French Porcelain, 
in new and elegant forms and exquisite decorations. 
Such an exhibition of fine _——' ~ this line, as well 
as in all other depar t bly, never 
before seen in this city. paow iy ‘coenties has been 
paid to the presentation of a choice stock in rich Cut- 
glass Ware, embracing the purest and best goods, in 
the latést patterns and designs, from the most cele- 
brated manufacturers, at home andabroad. The inti- 
mate relations of this house with all the leading mar- 
kets and the best manufacturers of the world enables 
it toexecute large orders for a complete outfit fora 
Fifth Avenue mansion, a large hotel, a steamboat, or 
acountry cottage,in the most satisfactory manner. 
Thousands among our subscribers im distant places 
are in want of just such goods as we describe, and we 
assure them, one and all, that, in case they cannot 
visit the city in person, orders may be safely en- 
trusted to Davis Collamore & Co., who will attend 
personally and promptly to all the instructions given 
them. Satisfaction is in all cases guaranteed, as that 
is, and for a quarter of a century has been, their only 
ba®ls of doing business. We have known and dealt 
with this firm during all that period and know what 
we are talking about. 


HORSE POWER. 


Our readers will notice in another column the ad- 
vertisement of A. W. Gray's Sons, offering their 
“latest improved Horse Power Machines, for thresh- 
ing and cleaning grain and sawing wood. It is 
claimed that these machines will do more work and 
run with less elevation than any other machines 
made, and also that they are easier for the horses. 
Farmers and others now find that these Horse Power 
Machines area wonderful help to them in pushing 
rapidly forward their own business, and that they 
are also a source of great profit, as a vast amount of 
work can be done for their neighbors and others, and 
thus are made to earn a large 1 it on the 
tively small investment. 

Tye highly respectable makers have received the 
highest award at all competitive examinations, a gold 
medal at the National Fair in Washington, and silver 
medals at fairs in Maine, Vermont, and other New 
England States. Send to them for illustrated cata- 
logue and pricelist. 


LAWN MOWERS 

















out sewing tothe amount of nearly 2,200 garments, 
paying remunerative prices to over 100 seamstresses 
and instructed 62 girls in machine and hand-sew!ng. 
The Board Directory assisted 385 young women in 
finding safe, comfortable homes ang 225 women in 
securing boarders. 
In the Free Educational Classes aboat 300 young 
women, between the aces of 18 and 85 years, have 
been instructed during this present season, of whom 
about 150 have been fitted for lucrative positicns 
through the Phonographic, the Type-Writing, and 
Art Classes. The Free Circulating Library, of over 
6,000 volumes, has given pleasure to nearly 1,300 
readers. The Reading Room is open day and evening 
to all who will avail themselves of its privileges. At 
the Evening Concerts and Entertainments, given 
monthly during the season, the 500 seats are always 
filled. From all these sources are gathered in. as to 
the center of the work, 700 women as pupils in the 
Bible Class, which is held in the Hall on Sunday 
afternoons. 
The annual expenses of this large and extended 
work are about $7,000, including the Class-work. The 
only assured income is about $1,800 from annual sub- 
scriptions and $300 interest on a legacy, leaving the 
Association dependent upon tary contributions 
for the $5,000 deficiency. 
The officers trust that this brief statement of the 
work and of its necessities will so appeal to the gen- 
erous public that the means necessary to carry for- 
ward the work will be supplied without delay. 
Contributions may be sent to Mrs. R. A. BRIcK, 
Treasurer, 25 East 38th Street. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





SOLD FY RYWHE ad 








atly lmprioven in many important particulars 


fection. 

One of Seles gest manufacturers is the Chadborn 
& Caldwell M’f’g Co., of Newburgh, N. Y., who make 
the “ Excisior,” which seems to us to combene 4 @ great 
number of excellent qualities. 

This Company have introduced their lawn wers 
not only throughout the United States, but chery an- 
suet send ship-loads to our neighbors across the 





MANUAL OF PRAISE. 
'H® above is the title of a new hymn and pene book. 
Prof. Hiram Oberlin Th cal 


lisher, Mr. E. J. Goodrich py Ohio. Introduction 
rice, $75 per hundred for large edition and $50 per 
Rundred for for small edition. 





FINE ENGRAVINGS. 

Amora the prominent May removals is that of 
Messrs H. WUNDERLICH & CO., who have removed 
to No. 868 Beene and are now exhibiting a mag- 
nificent displa fine Engravings, Etchings, and 
Water-Color P: ntings gs. 


“THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER,” 


a beautiful new Palette, sent, on receipt of five 3- 
cent stamps, by E. C. JOHNSON, 27 Warren St., New 








RICHARD Batees, of Boston, delivers, free of o 
press cha t any place in the United States, tis 
exc — tot Longtellow Jug.” The price is only ‘five 
are from the famous Wedgewood 





ATTENTION is var” to the advertisement of Messrs. 

ton & Co., Hartfo Conn., who announce 

the publication of Headley’s new book, ‘ Public Men 

pad “a volume of 800 pages, with numerous 
portr 


of superior quality, for ladies 
EASY SHOES, and gentiemea. Fine custom 
pe a co specs alty. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, Es- 








THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

“Tue Best NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED IN PENNSYL- 
vant.” Thfs is one of the many complimentary 
things said about the PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY Press 
by its contem ies. It is, indeed, an o> ante 
and thoroughly readable newspa wh 
never soiled by the unciors ip thls wi ich abe o> 60 
many journals of the da rs in the 
family circle. $1.25 a year. 

Aha vg ~ BY oun ted Spaperrges a2 of Pennsylvania, 

Tae W ¥ Press, 


3844x234¢ inches, and one year, 
for $1.50. ~~ copies free. — 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


Tae OFrricers or THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION of the City of New York feel 
constrained to appeal to the public, through the 
medium of the Press, for the funds necessary to carry 
on the work of this Association during the current 
year. 

They feel assured that there are very mang wealthy 
and generous persons in this city, who, if they were 
properly acquainted with the work that is being done 
by this Association and knew of its necessities, would 
be most happy to bestow a portion of their charities 
to ald this Association. 

The work is strictly confined to assisting in ways of 

helpful and Christian kindness that 
large class of ‘worthy, intelligent young women who 
are dependent upon their own exertions for support, 
and who are nobly striving to become wholly self- 
supporting. 

Thousands of such young women are the annu 
recipients of these varied kindnesses, which the Asso- 
¢iation offers to them free of all expense. 

A few statistics, drawn from the Report for 1881, 
will best describe the methods of work. Out of 1.700 
applicants at the Employment Bureau nearly 1,200 











= {DAVIS COMAMORE & 00 


921 BROADWAY, 


Corner 21st Street, 
ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS FROM 
MINTONS, COPELAND & WORCES- 
TER meat? COMPANY, 


DINNER, TEA, DERE, and CHAMBER SETE, 


HAVILAND & COS 
French Porcelain, 


New and Pretty Forms and Decorations. 


RICH CUT GLASS, 


VERY PURE IN COLOR AND RICH IN CUTTING. 


— 


DINNER SETS, CHAMBER SETS, and 
GLASS WARE, pretty and inexpensive, for 
Cottages in the Country. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
FIVE DOLLARS 


for a Dozen Exquisite Imperial Photographs. 
We have a national reputation for style of pose and 
elegance of finish. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 

sy 7 cpoupeene of the photographic art.”— 
Hen Ft 

” Your excellent pictures have pleased me very 
much. "—S§. I. Set 

“ By feed the best pictures I ever had.”"—Chas. R. 
“ Excellent work.”—Lester Wallack. 
~ Senate the best photos I have ever had taken.” 


‘Rose 
“My cures are pe rfect.”—Sara Jewett. 
— or work.” —A. M. Palmer. 

ST i a catatory "—Osmond Tearle. 


MARC GAMBIER, 


16 WEST 14th STREET. 
THE 


EMERSON & FISHED C0,, 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


ie ale: | L E S 


for AMERICAN Vosribabow Be el Fac- 




















| govured positions. The Industrial Department gave 


THOS’ S. SYRETT eet ios N.Y. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
The latest Paris Styles in Moire Antiques 
and Frangais, Pekin Stripes, Chiné, Plain 
and Fancy Louisines, India and French 
Foulards, Pongees, White and Colored 
Genuine Canton and Japanese Crépes, 
together with a fine assortment of Gros de 
Loudres, d’Ecosse, Satin Rhadames, Mer- 
veilleux, etc., etc, at very attractive prices. 


BROADWAY CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Are offe:ing, at « large reduction from 
former prices, their entire stock of Paris 
Costumes and those of their own manu- 
facture — viz., 





Dinner and Reception 
Dresses, Evening Toilets, Manties, Wraps. 
Paletots, Ulsters, etc. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


THE BANK CHARTERS. 


Tue House of Representatives last week, 
by the requisite two thirds majority, sus- 
pended the fules and fixed on Tuesday of 
this week as the time for considering the 
bill for the extension of the national bank 
charters, reporied by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The two previous 
attempts to fix a day for the consideration 
of the bill were defeated by the national 
bank haters, composed entirely of Demo- 
crats and Greenvbackers, who mean, if pos- 
sible, to destroy our national banking sys- 
tem. The third attempt was successful by 
by the solid vote of the Republicans and 
the aid of a few Democratic votes, cast by 
Democrats who decline to follow the lead 
of their party on this subject. 

The indications are that the friends of 
the bill, Including a number of Conserva. 
tive Democrats, will be able to pass it 
without any amendments. The bill sim- 
ply proposes a plan by which exist- 
ing banks, as their present charters 
expire, may continue their succes- 
sion and organization, by adjusting their 
articles of association thereto, without go- 
ing through the process of liquidation, set- 
tlement of their accounts, and reorganiza- 
tion. It makes no other cbange in the laws 
relating to the banks, The enemies of our 
national banking system will, undoubtedly, 
seek to tack on a variety of amendments, 
calculated to embarrass the banks and pro- 
posed in the spirit of hostility to the whole 
system. We hope that the friends of the 
bill will have strategic wisdom to keep 
themselves in a solid and compact array 
and vote down all such amendments. The 
ove thing, and the only thing to be done 
by this bill is to give the national banks 
the authority to extend their present cor- 
porate existence, under the laws as they 
now are, without the necessity of reorgan- 
ization. Thisis the simple point to be de- 
termined and should be determined by 
itself, without being mingled with or em- 
barrassed by any other questions. 

Weare beurtily in favor of amending the 
National Banking Law; but not of doing 
a0 ip this bill, otherwise than as relates 
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simply to the extension of bank charters» 
There is a bill already before the House 
to repeal the tax on the capital and deposits 
of the banks and the tax on bank-checks. 
It should be so amended as to include the 
tux on the circulating notes of the banks, 
thus getting rid of all the Federal bank 
taxes at a single blow, and leaving only the 
taxon real estate and bank shares, levied 
under state authority and for state and 
municipal purposes. This would take off 
the unjust burden of war taxes levied in 
time of peace and when thereis no occa- 
sion and no need for the continuance of 
these taxes, and furnish a motive for the 
banking capital of the country to seek the 
national system of organization and opera- 


tion. 
RR 


CERTIFICATION OF BANK CHECES. 


SEcTIon 5,208 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States provides as follows in 
respect to the certification of bank-checks: 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer, 
clerk, or agent of any national banking as- 
sociation to certify any check drawn upon 
the association, unless the person or com- 
pany drawing the check has on deposit with 
the association, at the time euch check is 
certified, an amount of money equal to the 
amount specified in such check. Any 
check so certified by duly authorized 
officers shall be a good and valid obligation 
against the association; but the act of any 
officer, clerk, or agent of any association, in 
violation of this section, shall subject such 
bank to the liabilities and proceedings on 
the part of the Comptroller as provided for 
in section 5,234.” 

The section here referred tois the one 
which authorizes the Comptroller to 
appoint a receiver to take possession 
of the assets of a bank and settle 
up. its liabilities, on becoming satisfied 
that it is in default in the payment of 
its circulating notes, as required by the Na- 
tional Banking Law. It is made the duty 
of the Comptroller to exercise this power 
in respect to any bank that violates the law 
in respect to the certification of bank- 
checks. The law expressly says that such 
a bank ‘‘shali” be subject to the labilities 
and proceedings provided for in section 
5,234. This means, if it meavs anything, 
that the Comptroller “‘ shall” appoint a re- 
ceiver of the bank’s assets and settle up 
its affairs, as he would do if it were in de- 
fault in the payment of its circulating 
notes. There is no obscurity about the law 
and none as to its intention to prohibit the 
certification of a bank-check unless the 
drawer thereof bas on deposit with the 
bank, at the time of certification, ‘an 
amount of money equal to the amount 
specified in the check.” The certification 
makes the check a liability against the 
bank and the law requires the bank to be 
atthe time guaranteed by the requisite de- 
posit to the credit of the drawer of the 
check. The law, indeed, is one of the rules 
which Conzress has placed in the statute 
book for the regulation of the business 
transacted by the national banks. 

The bill which Senator Beck has intro- 
duced into the Senate does not propose to 
change the present rule in respect to certifi- 
cation; but it does propose to enforce the 
observance of this rule by making its viola- 
tion a misdemeanor, subjecting the offender 
to a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or to imprisonment not more than five 
years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. The bill, as amended by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, makes this penalty 
applicable to those bank officers who resort 
to any device or receive any fictitious 
obligation, direct or pretended, for the pur- 
pose of evading the provisions of the law. 

We have no doubt that the practice of 
over-certification, however convenient it 
may be to stock brokers, is a bad one, It 
makes the bank for the time being a lender 
to the drawer of the check, without any 
security other than his general credit. The 
bank, in effect, endorses his paper and gives 
it currency when he has no funds on deposit 
with which to pay the paper. .The bank 
assumes the liability and lends its credit for 
the time being. This we do not think to 
be good banking. Such a practice intro- 
duced as a general! rule into the management 
of banks would expose them to serious 
hazards. The law, in our opinion, is right 
in its purpose to prevent the over-certifica- 
tion of bank-checks. The commiitee ap- 











pointed by the Associated Banks of this 


INDEPENDENT. . 


city, im 1873, consisting of Messrs. Coe, 
Jenkins, Taylor, Tappan, Williams, Ever- 
ett, Buck, aod Jones, in their report on this 
subject, condemn most unequivocally the 
practice of over.certification and strenuous- 
ly insist that in no case should a check be 
certified by a bank unless the drawer of the 
check has, at least, an equal amount on 
deposit to his credit, regularly entered 
upon the books of the bank. These gentle- 
men were well-known bankers when they 
prepared this report, and what they said in 
1873 is just as true to-day as it was then. 
One of the most elementary ideas of a bank- 
check is that it is an order for the payment 
of money drawn against a deposit, and, if 
there be no deposit or no adequate deposit, 
then this idea certainly is absent. 

We should be sorry to have Congress re- 
peal the law against over-certification, be- 
cause it is a proper safeguard for sound and 
judicious banking. The banks ought to 
comply with the law, and, if any of them 
refuse to do so, then the law ought to be 
enforced against them. And, if the present 
provisions are not sufficient to secure com- 
pliance, then Congress ought to add other 
provisions that will bave the effect. We do 
not believe ia allowing any law to become 
a dead letter in the statute book. Either 
repeal it or enforce its observance, 





THE DEBT REDUCTION. 


Tue reduction of the debt of the United 
States during April amounted to $14,415,- 
823.74. The reduction during the first ten 
months of the current fiscal year is $128,- 
748,218. If continued at the same rate 
durihg the two remaining months of the 
year, the aggregate reduction for the whole 
year will be $154,000,000 in round numbers, 
This is equal to three dollars per head for 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try, and, counting five persons for afamily, 
equal to fifteen dollars for every family in 
the United States. 

We believe in paying the public debt 
with reasonable dispatch, and keeping at it 
until the last dollar is paid; but we do not 
believe in paying it at this rapid rate. There 
is no necessity for it to sustain the public 
credit. The creditors do not want the pay- 
ment. Such a rate of payment imposes an 
undue burden of taxes upon the industry 
and trade of the present generation. The 
money comes out of the people in some 
form of taxation, and that taxation is so 
great that it producesa large surplus, be- 
yond the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, to be used in reducing the debt. 

The remedy is to amend our tax laws so 
as to reduce the surplus, and this we hold 
to be expedient. The surplus should not 
be more than half the present amount; and, 
if it did not exceed $50,000,000 a year, this 
would be sufficient for debt-paying pur- 
poses and far hetter than a surplus of $154,- 
000,000, as the result of a high rate of taxa- 
tion. Congress has several times either re- 
duced or wholly repealed taxes as estab- 
lished during the war and the time has 
fully come for another reduction. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue condition of the money market re- 
mains much the same as reported during 
the past few weeks, wilh an abundance of 
capital seeking employment at very low 
rates. The requirements of borrowers 
were supplied throughout the past week at 
2 to 4 per cent. on stock collateral and 144 
to 21g on Government bonds as security 
There was no disposition manifested by 
loaners, however, to accept proffers for 
time loans at the nominal quotations, 
which were 8 and 4 per cent., as it is 
mooted that a change will take place in the 
near future, which will ‘result in a more 
stringent market. Prime mercantile paper 
was sold as low as 4 and 5 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quite active, but did not ex- 
hibit the strength heretofore reported, ex- 
cept for 4s, which advanced one-quarter of 
1 per cent. 5s declined 4, 448 registered 
#, and 4}s coupon one-quarter of 1 per 
cent. The closing quotations were as fol- 
lows: 
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The Treasury Department has redeemed 
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U. 8. called bonds as follows: under the 
105th call, $19,698,400; under the 106th 
call, $19, 190,550; under the 107th call, $17,- 
062,100; under the 108th call, $17,375,200; 
and under the 109th call, $3,068,700. 

GoLpD aND SriLvER-—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $37,798, makinga 
total since the first of January of $1,504,- 
589. The exports for the same period were 
$2,534,760 and $17,444,113 respectively. 

Mr., William Sherer, of the Sub-Treasury 
at New York, hasreported the result ‘‘of 
an examination of the silver profit fund ac- 
counts” of the several coinage mints, also 
statements of the silver bullion and silver 
coinage accounts for the fiscal years 1879, 
1880, and 1881, from which statement it 
appears the total amount placed to the credit 
of the silver profit fund during the period 
covered by the investigation was $10,031,- 
496.81, of which amount $9,776,020.24 has 
been deposited in the United States Treas- 
uary. 

Foreign Excuance.—The foreign ex- 
change market has been firm on a con- 
tinued scarcity of bills. The posted rates 
are $4.88 for 60-days and $4.90} for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of $c. to 1jc. from those figures. 

Bank STATEMENT. — The Associated 
Bank Statement issued from the Clearing- 
house for the last week shows an expansion 
in loans of $4,246,500, a loss in specie of 
$248,800, a gain in legal-tenders of $360,- 
600, an increase in deposits of $5,428,200, 
anda decrease in circulation of $160,900. 
The movement for the week results in a 
loss in surplus reserve of $1,245,250, but 
the banks still hold $9,650,350 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: 






Legal Net 
Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 


Banks. . 
New York. .§10,187,000 $2,162,000 $350,000 $9,807,000 
Manhattan. 7,531,000 1,969,000 208.008 6,960.000 
Merchants’. 6,642,700 1,002,300 985.900 6,113,300 
Mechanics’. 8,181,000 1,752,000 831.000 7,807,000 
Onion....... 4,571,600 1,231,500 110,700 4,061,900 
America.... _ 8,602,600 1,362,600 555.700 6,819,600 


Phenix..... 3,320,000 925,000 41,000 8,206,000 
City.......+- 6,114,600 4,614,600 366,000 6,720,800 
Trad’smen’s 703.330 284,600 70.800 1,431,900 
Fulton...... 1,580.400 621.800 147.800 © 1,508,400 
Chemical... 18,487,400 9,974,300 890,400 14,522,000 
Mer. Exch.. 38,942.000 604.000 268.900 3,147,408 


M'chs.&Tra. 1,015,000 164,000 90,000 1,070,000 
Greenwich. 1,005,600 21,500 179,400 1,002,500 
Lea. Manuf. 3,164,800 530,700 212.200 2,582,300 
Sev'nth W'd 975,900 213,200 61,700 988,600 
Bt'teofN.¥. 3.620.700 
Amer. Ex... 11,880,000 2,331,000 1,293,000 10,232,000 
Commerce.. 14,934,700 2.245.400 411.200 8,640,800 
5,717,100 905,400 161.500 4,489,000 


Mercantile. 6,394.600 1.164.400 441.900 6,254,000 
Pacific...... 2,057,100 582,100 345,800 2,787,000 
Republic... 5,313,600 448,500 336.100 2,974,400 
Chatham.... 8,247,300 774,500 275.500 3,666,900 
People’s.... 1,370,900 171,100 (89,200 1,624,500 
North Am.. 2,365,600 47.000 144,000 2,217,600 


Hanover... 8,242,700 1,116,100 886,000 8,073,900 
Irving...... 8,237,400 629,300 272,600 3,176,000 


Citizens’... 1,885,900 504.400 244,500 2,105,500 
Nassau... 2.620.100 250,400 158,400 2.488.200 
Market..... 2,995,500 491.200 128.000 2,495,600 


St.Nicholas 2,277,900 339.500 101,800 1,754,400 
Shoe & Lea. 3,371,000 
Corn Exch. 4,650.400 875,600 191.000 $3,519,600 
Continenta! 5,854.400 1,877,600 208,800 6,123,700 
Oriental.... 1,044,800 22,100 884.300 1.044.400 


Marine..... 3.227.000 944,000 147.000 3.896.000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,999,600 5,741,000 221,600 21.546.600 
Park.... .... 16,087,700 4,165,800 1,097,800 19,734.400 


WallSt.Nat. 1,844,500 843,700 57,600 1,316,000 
North River 1,160,100 80.800 244.300 1,219,800 
East River.. 1,071,600 133.600 105,600 
Fourth Na.. 17,078,900 3,201,600 959.400 16,292.200 
Cent. Na.... 7.520.000 1,834,000 1.067.000 8,220,000 
Second Na.. 38.370,000 695,000 340,908 4.085.000 
Niath Na... 5,894,000 1,021,600 509.700 5.852.900 


Third Na... 4.806.200 913,300 717.600 5,182.800 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,535,600 210,600 120,000 1,269,900 
Bowery..... 1,820,200 231,600 194.000 1,649,100 
K.Y.Co..... 1.776.900 29,800 518,100 2,075,400 
Ger. Am 


U. S. Nat... 4,558,300 704.700 50.200 4,518.800 
Lincoln Nat. 861,900 127,200 101,100 
Totals.......815,235,600 65,741,100 19,579,000 302,679,000 
Inc. Dec. Inc. Ine. 
Clearings, week ending.Apl.29th..,...... $837,498,739 37 
o . 





May 6th....... 879,650,119 01 
Balances, week ending Apl. 29th....... 26,435,671 00 
bad * May 6th....... 85,637,447 78 


The directors of the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Newark have completed their arrange- 
ments and announce that they will pay the 
money due the creditors under their propo- 
sition on May 16th, at the bank. The re- 
ceiver has paid 45 per cent., and will add 
1@ per cent. more on the 16th, and the 
dGireciors will then pay 2@ per cent., as 
agreed, making 75 per cent. im all. The 
stockholders will also be refunded the ae 
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sessments they paid, equal to the par value 
of the stock. Whatever may be derived 
from the Nugent property will be also paid 
to the creditors. The bank is to be revived 
immediately. 

Bank Srockns.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 











Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
merit ..158 155 |Merchants 130 
American Ex — | Merchants’ Ex. .130 
Chemical....... NASBAU..........5 101 
} AP ee — jNew Yo 


rk.. 145 
Ninth Nat’nal...125 
North America. “101 
Boog . 180 





ci 

Coatinental...... 
Corn Exchange..173 
Fourth Nati‘al... 
Fulton.........-- 125 
pipet Am’r'n.. 90 
Han 
mp’ vs .& Tr’d’s..250 
ather Manuf’s160 
[echanics’ 0 
ec. Bank’g Ass.191 
fercantile....... 121 130 


Srate Securities.—The following are the 
latest bids for state securities: 
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Stock Marxet.—In the iain in abit of 
the past week business was dull and prices 
very weak in the stock market, owing to 
the continued decline of Lake Shore, New 
York Central, and other leading stocks. 
The tone of speculation was suddenly 
turned, however, froma ‘‘ bear” market 
to that of a ‘‘ bull,” and closed strong, with 
advanced prices. The cause of the change 
was attributed privcipally to a general cov- 
ering of “shorts,” which was induced. by 
the favorable reports received from the 
West and South in regard to the crops and 
the consequent profits to be anticipated by 
the various railroads. Foreign orders for the 
better class of stocks also aided in the up- 
ward movement. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


High. Low- Closing 
Saves. est. est. M’ch. 25. 


Adams Fxpress............... 53 141g 140% 141% 
American Express......... « 230 954 93 95 
Albany and Sus. .......... 10 134 184 134 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 1,650 205 28 28% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 1.470 73% 64 6954 
American Dist. Tel.......... 200 +46 46 46 
Boston Air Line....... grecee 100 «62g 625g 624 
DR, Ga ncivckiedecgecscosace 2,010 52 51 51% 








C. ‘st.P., M.. "and o. sii ° 
Cedar Falls.. ° 
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Ches. and Ohio, 1st pf..... 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf....,. 
c.,C.,andl. C 
Cameron Coal.. 
Chic., B., and Q.. 


Chicago and Northwestern. 16,300 129% 12844 12946 

Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 1,700 140% 13934 140% 

Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 118% 
122 


C,, Mil., and CEP. OR. cccces 1,200 122 12014 
Cin., S.,and Clev........ soe 8,800 57% 50 55% 
COM, CONE ccircetineie ptcbeosi 200 +480 30 0=— 80 
Deadwood.............. coe 689900 6 . 6 
Del.. Lack.. and Western... 69.855 11234 117% 122 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 4,077 105% 10434 105% 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 150,485 63% 60% 6314 
Dub. and 8. City, 838 88 83 
Excelsior Mining.... é . 7 
East Tennessee... 2 «11 12 
East Tennessee, pt.. 2156 19% 2134 
Grtens FG... 3... cadechecces 10 610 10 
Han. and St. Joseph. pf. 8654 8534 BBG 
Harlem.......... nae 205 205 205 
Homestake Min w 18 18. 
Houston and Texas........ 1200 75% 73 7434 
Miinois Central............ - 8410 18754 185% 187 
Ind., BL, and West........ 6064 4854 @ 43% 
Keokuk and Des M......... 200 «#6418 18 18 
cai, eS 103% «= 9834 10814 
Lake E. and West.......... S14 2 81% 
Long Island................. 55346 5S 8S 
Louisville and Nashville. . y-. 38 7 %& 7% 
Manhattan.............. Si 47) = (S16 
Manhattan Ist pf.. 9 9 9 
Manhattan Beach........... 334 «82 83434 
“4 14 14 
21 1 2 
634 88 68K 
% «68 Bs 
5S 54 ot 
52 4™ «447% 
87% 8% 87% 
80% 70% «86 
20% 26 +] 
394 284 8% 
| 
mm «61%C~CO«wMS 
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N.Y. Central. eecccccece 166.901 128 128% 127% 
N.Y. and N. Haven...... 6 180 175% 180 
N.Y., L. E., and Western ase 86% 3446 439 885 
W. Y.,L. E. and W., pfd .. 1.500 723% 73 2% 
N. Y. ,Ont. and Western... 12,804 263% 25 2644 
BS. £..G, 208 WM. Bncene 14% 14K—C“‘ié‘«‘i HG 
N. Y.C. and 8t. L. pf.... 83% 33 83% 
Nor. and Western, pf 58 52 53 
Northern Pacific 414 88% «(41% 
Northern Pacific, pfd. 80% 7854 80% 
Ohio and Miss....... 34% 80KG 4H 
Ohio and Miss., pfd. ....... 105 «(105 —s«105 
Oregon Trans............... 7334 70% 73% 
Oregon R. and N 140 1874 188% 
Ohio Central 15 14 15 
Ontario Mining........ 3 85 85 
Pacific Mail...... 4 soy 8648 
Phil. and Reading... Sx 
Pitts., Ft. W., and C 18484 135% 185% 
Pullman Car........ wT «(1a4k 185 
Peoria, Dee.. and 30% 
liver....... 12 12 
uicksiiver. pf...... eee ( 8 87 68 
toch. and Pitts.. 3 sits 
lock Island 131% 128 131 
sich and Dan lil 








Rich. PB — 

Rich and W. wn ex-priv... 6,025 5854 S5)¢ Sik 
Rich. ane Al... ° 20 
R. O. B. Min.. 
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FINANCIAL +n present execu- 
tive managers of tue North Pacitic Railroad 
are pushing forward that great eulerprise 
With astonishing rapidity. With ample 
means jv huud. aud steadily increasing 
leceipts on the completed road, the olli- 
cers feel strupg and ure working like 
capable busiuess men to open this great 
thoroughfare to the Pucific durivg the Fall 
of 1883. A noticeable feature iu the pros- 
pects of the evterprise is the exceptional 
firmness in the market of all its securities. 

The leading Vanderbiit stocks, so called— 
viz,, Lake Shore and New York Central— 
are no louger regarded by capitulists as 
solid investment securities. Most of the 
conservative bankers aud brogers ask much 
wider matgins than formerly in loaning 
money on these stocks or in ex- 
eculipg orders for their purchase or 
sale at the Stock Exchange. ‘The early 
ay of last week was very strongly 

‘‘bear” market. Large blocks of stecks 
pall sold at very low figures. On 
Friday aud Saturday, however, a radical 
change occurred and few were willing to 
venture furtiier in that direction. T 
“shorts,” it is claimed, have now been 
mainly ‘‘covered” and the present outlook 
favors a general advance. 

Governments were variable in early 
last week; but since then bave ie quite 
stroug and are now firmly held at steadily 

advancing quotations, caused by the ex- 
pected eurly disbursement of some $40,000, - 
000 or more from the U. 8. Treasury. The 
market is bare of sound securities of all 
kinds, and careful investors are wisely tak- 
ing the safe side, in pulting their funds into 
Governments. 

There isa steady and very considerable 
demand for the securities of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad Company, includ- 
ing its common and preferred stocks and 
bonds, Prices have advanced several 
points and the market is firm. The busi- 
bess of this new road seems to be in a 
thriving condition and capitalists have 
great confidence in the good management, 
business tact, and integrity of its officers 
and directors. It is the opinion of those 
who ought to know the facts that this road, 
all things considered, will be one of the 
most important thoroughfares in the coun- 
try and of great and special value to New 
York City. 

Mr. George H. Stayner has been admitted, 
with a cash capital of $100,000, to the 
prosperous Stock Exchange firm of Earl & 
Dayton. This house does a strictly con- 
servative and commission business. 

Drvwenps.—The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company has eclared a 
dividend of one and a half per cent., pay- 
abie in Boston, May 15th. 

The Peomspivenia Railroad Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable May 29th. 

The Quicksilver Mining Company bas 
declared a dividend of six per cent. on 
the preferred stock, and forty cents per share 
on the common steck pa able June 1st. 

The Richmond ont | anville Railroad 
Company has declared a — arterly dividend 
of two per cent., payable May 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Ireland, und Francs. Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


Orrice or Eant & Darron, Baxxxns, 
Nos. 55 To 59 DrExEt Buitprse, 
New Yorn, May .st, 1582. 
Mx. GEORGE H. STAYNER is this day admitted to 
our firm as Special Partner, he having contributed 
thesum of One Hundred Thousand ($100,000) Dollars 


fm cash to the capital stock. Said partnership to 
terminate April 80th, 1883, 


, = EARL, & DAYTON. 
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Bonds. 


policy of the Government in making 
PR... calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds,*which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 
Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 coo or over, 
N interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

ial — n 
aad Welaguph Sea Goats, Beskan, and 
other bom ~ and from investors out of 
the city, 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥, 








GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & —_ 


20 La Sal'e Street. 
Established...... ..1857. 
REAL EST ATE 2° BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%,%,.9¢ 


tances made promptly. 
T AXES — Assessments looked after and 


LOANS pl Revtaaee Se a term of years 





carefully ne negotia' 
A separate of assistants in each department 
and our supervision given to all. 


We offer our best services to the owners of property 
—_—- by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago and 
vicinity 


References given in the principal Eastern cities, 
desired. 


m4 Seven Per Cent, Net Guaranteed 


BY THE 


WESTERN TARM MORTGAGE CL, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 





banks, collage erate, and privat 

colleges, es an v 

1d als. ya hy interest and principa: paid 

on aay of maturity at th - - 
Third National ‘Bank in New York. 


th a. Only the very 
sholocel secur P acee 
to those seeking 


pm oped My in the 
tiated f 


pted. Full information given 


Safe and Profitable Investments. 
Send for circular, references, and sample documents. 


¥. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J. T. WARRE, Vice-Pres. Cc. W. GILLETT, Treas. 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 


MADISON SQUARE BANK. 


No 33 West 234 Street, near Madison Square. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


exFicE SRR 





ae re HAVEN, 
8. BARLOW. RB. P. LOUNSBERRY, 
CHARLES CURTISS, 8. AIN 
YDER, LES LL. PERKINS, 
W. B. DINSMORE, EFFINGHAM TON TOWNSEND. 
___LAWRENCE TORNURE. 





The Bank will be opened for business on the morn. 


ing of the ist of May, 
ib Soft ANY. wen 5S 


aTonIegy sT25% 


ana fifty —~*y one and one hal it per con rable ‘Ms. May ioe 
ar’ th Boston, to to stock: 


of business. 
be closed April tute 2vth, at close of 








GtLiys, pouven { JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYore 
Accounts of Banks. »ke, Bankers, Merchants 
Tateren-beuring Certoute of Deposits 


Bonds and Stecks bought aud sold on com 
mission and full information given r 

ing Securities. 

Desirabie Investment Securities alway* 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU. STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and vate Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiat 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporation 

WILL CONDUCT THE PERARCA AL , sees 
IZATION of Railroad Commpanten and other Corpora- 
gone whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 

vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 

plication. 


JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find cepeutal advantages for 
pe convenient Cpe of the same, cangers only 
heir persona! access and control, at the 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE~ 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/S CHURCH. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
ondway aud Wal 
gyenmnet a opera jes eet Se ineluding the 


Pu tead the 
Stock Exchange. interest Swed ay tt su “hjext 
to “ms draft. 
8. B, CALDWELL. late West & Caldwell. 
SILAS C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Lc. WASHBURN, ‘late Whittingham & Washburn 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 
ANSAS CITY (MO.) 
FIRST MORTG A GE LOANS 
upon improved farms in the best 
and Missouri, worth from 8 to 6 times the amount 
loaned. Interest 7 and 8 per cent. semi-annual and 
always collected and remitted to investor free of 
charge. Over a million dollars loaned and nota dol- 
lar lost. Savings banks, colleges, estates, and private 
ind{Viduals who want SAFE and PROFITABLE invest- 
ments write for circu.ar and full information. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Comrary, 
me — 8 way ne 


be BOA RD ov DinECTOMS 
NNUAL HAS Tia o 
ital Stock of the Com- 
any, paeone of all taxes, ae in cash, On and after 
ay Seth, to stockholders as registered on the books 
P.M., Aprul 20th last. 
“rhe Board has also instructed the treasurer to give 
— — —— Leys ey will have pe 
om- 


= Se. stock of the 
pany tn Fy cee 














rtions of Kanses 








om ot 8. per cent. to the number of 
sbarcs registered in their names April 29th, 1862, and 
those eanpes te to a fraction of as can subscribe 


fash ae a a, au 
tmen Tn: on @ ication. 
. JOHN D. TAYLOR, urer. 
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HE n day dv cle oF mers i] HAVE 
this rclared Paant a six per cen 
k, payable on and —— the ist day 
D 


of yo ‘at wt the ce of the 
Also @ 6 eee Forty Cents ver 


Tue VER Minne ae = 


are Dy the 
f pre- 


‘ious years. payable A above. 
“ ‘The trans: meter pe books will will close on_ the 17th inst. and 
reopen June 2d, 1882. M. M. WEED, 





i piyipEab OR TWO maiaee | 


y 

this been dec fared, raven Me iets, sine t to 

wn Ehetaeee of f record ia ond, Va., at the Com- 

y’s office @ there, and to and to ilonmona, ¥ of in 

ow Ls MERCA NA’ Suna Le 4 

lose at fe lock PM on: fay 10th ey! the 

close o’c on an on 

morning of May 16th, 1882. . E. TURNER, Treas’, 


[as AMERICAN ppCHANGE NA- 


New York, April 25th, 1882. 
Atamecting of the Board of Directors, held this 


Gey. 0 dividend o of Three and One-half per Cent. from 
the net earnings of the pons six months was de- 
clared payable on 24 2d May pro: ~~ Transfer books 


wi close to-ds and reopen Say bth CLARKE, Cashier. 
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of Dealing in 
8 T 
will de well to write to or on the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL WwW YORK 
Tois house s Commission 
on 4 per ceat., payabie 


ane ‘ is to be the 
of May next, R BOOKS will 
at deste ocnctteoey uae i feat 
morning of : 


e rasan nai = b. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 
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Commercial. to-Geens my weeny py ae TT Pee 8 Kearsarge ‘sateen. 8 
maple fabrics there bas —a Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence......-- 
—_es for smal! assortments. There has been no | o.oo River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 
DRY GOODS change in the demand for silks, the same | G@j,rendon.. |, 7 |Pepperell bles... 
grades and styles continuing ip request, | fpdian Orca. Imp. 74 Roe port ...... x 
Fi h for th such as black and colored rhadames, moires, | Leconia.......... 84 e ' ' 
b THERE bas poeeg ° en “ sage Sys oe watcred makes, and several summer- — ae 
etter in the dry goods market as regards | fabrics, at steady yalues. Dress goods also | sueitean..... 9% eer 114 
business, though thedemand is not as large | remain as heretofore, the demand bein eee an Otis BB........ 10 649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 
as desired. The chief complaint that has | moderately active for most etme - ie f fancy my Thorndike 4. jen, cee pape 
Y though certain desirable goods meet w olumbian.... t ation o eir 
been made is against the weather, which | Considerable favor. Such fabrics aseatteens, | Hamflton ..... —@ly% Uneasritie A. 94@10 in anticip 
has been cold and wunseasonable and | pack and colored cashmeres, nun’s veil: came~, Ov L 
interruptive to the sale of all seasonable | ings, check effects, and novelties were in | Amoskeag,ACA.. 18 |Methuen, 7 Nabe Lg R E Wi A 5 
; F : inued special request, but sles, as a rule, were “6 44 21-1 ASA... 
fabrics. Fair deliveries have continued to sather Vabt es ee 16;'Palmer....... a a Selected from thelr Steck 
come in from manufacturers of staple The + of dry goods at this port for 7 B..00- a Pemberton, iA-. 4 have Selec m 
woolen and cotton goods, in execution of | the past week and since January ist com- “ ee 13} a ae . 
back orders, with but little new business. | pare as follows with the same period of the “ Rives & . = E "h A Line of atterns 
2 year: e Beesves 1 ift River....... 
But few buyers have been in the market ne c week: : mn 1588. « } Cordis, Pr ae if? Thorndike, A tee 10 
throughout the week and local jobbers Batered at the pors...............1, 7984 =i “'ACE....82 18) wa eiici 10 IN ALL GRADES, 
bought very sparingly. There was a fair prince Jen det: 69,191,100 48,131,000 | “ aX 1.8 "32 1 Willow 0,1 1 
distribution of staple and department | Thrown on market.........-----; 82,614,890 5.014.087 | Semy ton, Dh. Tt cennnenene ist OF 
goods made by a few houses, who supply — Lewiston, A....36 18> ~ 
the most of the near-by trade. who have | WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. on ar E in S$ 
not yet selected goods for the Spring and | ;yeontant TO EVERY MERCHANT AND RVERY SOR -+- 000-2 5 
Summer season, on account of the back- CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. Col’mb’n iy bro.. | 
wardness of the demand. The tone of the Monpay EVENING. May 8th, 1882, an of X brn. 184 Warren AXA AND AN. ASSORTMENT OF 
market continues steady, so far as the most BLEACHED SHEBTINGS AND SUIRTINGD. et esad aneves 
sit acne ke te oe | UE Hae | prof Bete og W hole Carpets, 
by no means of such size as to be un- “ +96 89 Lonsdale TSS tae 56 a er mine e) sannets pssedheneen 9 
ieldy, f i f pri ,, AS. 86 109 Cambrie..36 18 | Gissvow checks.. - 8 Rentre WP AEE ES 10% 
wieldy, for what accumulations of prints, | arendaie...... 64 174 Masonville. .. .36 10 | Crren ecw. ‘White MiigCo. stpl 9 
cottonades, dress goods, bleached cottons, sane .. = wages S heeeee 4 = Lancaster.......... 9! “«  Fancy.. ugs an 
etc. there were on hand have been great-| gvonaale |”. 36 “SE, ‘ Seles 45 18 y] 
ly reduced within the past couple of Ballon &Bon...86 8 | Newmarket, F. .36 R Caledonia, x= seule vy ‘Parks Mills, No. oa i re 
months, The trade of the season has been |p. sme *--'36 103 wa Wen nisies 14 ened. | \Prodigy.........++ a China Mattings 
the most legitimate that can be referred to, | Reliows Falls... .35 tt ot. wowed 5-4 17 Far & Mnrs, No.7...13 'York, bsbatentessd 12 
but because of the absence of the excite- | Blackstone,AA.36 9 “ 64 224 nnown Dai. SUITABLE FOR 
os ee 2 6 ..84 30 abetes SjLangiey, B......... 8 
ment of previous years the volume of gg See 1% Pepperell... 64 19 sore sccccgocees : Maseachuseits, Dy 
business that has been done has been lost O  Cutiecve 86 84| MO eeee TH 22 ny wraenmange' 3 oe... oe 
' DNAiersesc00s a Se eee 84 25 | Boott.......... ete vcs cores sy 
sight of. wee 44 8 4“ .... 94 274 | Laconia......... .. - Pp . af 
Cotton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- © cccennieal 9-5 104) . ° = bo Lyman, H.......+-- SpStark. A.........-. ] 
ket has been quiet and some kinds of ton - "44 Pequot..2.02.-54 “— . 
to the Healted demand of later but eckaet | Senn Ata se Vauaterviis..--'s “4 | LO Close Our Business WHICH THEY OUTER AT 
to the limited demand of late; but stocks of wig " amebeues 104 Tusearore XX 36 124 
plain and colored cottons are still well in | peartess........36 84 t Jtica........-..85 WU va mane 
hand avd many makes of brown goods, fine | FruitoftheLoom: | ‘' ex. heavy.36 M4 WE HA 
bleached shirtings, wide sheetings, ducks, a a e " ( tteterees y = ™ 
denims, ete. are either sold up to or i = o *5 a “coroners OS d t 
advance of production. Prices are generally Forestale....88 "al © cies vine 94 BBb Large Caucuions 
steady and there is no préssure to force | Green,G........86 64 ‘ ......... 10-4 87 ‘ 
goods upon unwilling buyers, holders feel- | Golda Medai.. oe sf = pears... = tt 
i sured of amore activedemandinthe| ‘“ _..... a! * Nomm..... , 
oan future. Great Falle, Q- 36 — Thee vw = 18 IN P R ICES 
Print Cloths have been quiet in demand oe M. : 7 * cambric.. 36 18 
; . ; - 4 a): t 
but prices have been steadily maintained at “ A338 74. “ d’blewarp.36 12 
8 15-16c. for 64@64s(with more sellers at | gy) s Semp. Idem: Washington....36 6} ot if hn 2 t 1 
these figures) and 3 7-16@3ic. for 56x60s. 88 9  Wauregan, 1008.26 124 ] 
Prints.—There was a very limited de- care = 13 = gener S 14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8ST., 
mand for printed calicoes by package buy » io . » Le... ® MEW YORE, 
ers, selections beving been almost whells Ho ‘ .~ "sh Whitineille: 3 1 Wholesale and Retail, 
confined to small lots of specialties, and | 7 4.7 "88 7, A ities fm 
even these goods were not by any means = ao 10 Williamsville: : oe Woeese constantly effing many chegent novelties 
active, Indigo blues continue to move | Langdon, 76....36 10 | Al..36 12 
steadily and the demand is in excess of the BROWN SHEETINGS AND sHIRTINGS. D r Ee Ss S I if 
supply, leading makes being sold ahead. heveen.¥....48 Gierwh...... 104 27 
The jobbing trade was mostly quiet, | aiantic. A... MOU! 1-4 30 Sebibentebend de @emen eae 
though a fait business was reported in ex- . | 36 74\Lyman,T ..... 36 6 . ‘ 
ceptional cases. a ee 36 a Macsochusstte: as OUR 
Ginghams.—The late break in fine dress 6 Puce @ 
ginghams has been an incentive to more ~ LL... .36 i “ Bees e - Ss Broadway, 4th Ave., 9thé 10th Sts. BL CK SILKS 
liberal purchasers on the part of buyers, nan fax 67° > } rm Hy A 
though the jobbing trade was only moder. | 4PPleton, XX 36 - Mystic River...36 7 are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
ate. Dress styles and seersuckes were, how- “ R....86 7 Nashua, fneQ.. a domestic manufacturers and we guaran 
ever, taken in small lots for the renews] of | gugusta.......36 HF R..36 8 yard sold to be exactly as represented, 
ok on i. orb — Pay ane ei “ £2 8° The transfer of several We make special mention of our solid colored 
 eaidu 86 64) Newmarket, DD 96 
e. ... io ies banien "bene Bedtord, fi. tenes 8 5 G..38 it hundred pieces of heavy SILK SUIT S, 
governed by actual requirements. Lace | PQQ Far '- 7-36 af Paci, Extra..88 §| rich Satin Surah, in black 16.84 
buntings continte irregular in price: but a eee TP ee eo % f the Whole- AT ~ e ° 
other woolen and worsted fabrics are gen-| « D.... 40 a Pepperell. ia 74 19 | and colors, from sestinesiiiesdiii cain Gall eaatiiiaiis dail dint 
"Tass yy + go in eee 9 | “ $i 23 | sale Warerooms to the retail | ™t excelent vatue. 
the general quiet that prevailed during the Congetogs, D. ; = aT r. it aoe counters of Messrs. JAMES Gents’ Unlaundried 
week, but prices remain unchanged on “ cn | & : 84 
lending articles. Broendes, watered fa- “ 7 2 ay Pepperell, i aa0% 39 «8 McCREERY & CO. affords S H I RT Ss. sai 
brics, and surahs were in moderate request | Dwight. E-. -01 38 64 ms..8 F made to order. of Wamsutta Muslin. guara 
and there was a fair business in black and & ee FT . = 0....33 4) an opportunity to secure an a perfect fit, 
ere Sues Sees | any es | z. ‘%  itipeqnot, An 77.38 S| all-silk fabric suitable for 99c. 
were less active. mae. Aeessss ~ ee an oneite nine 
HosrerRy AND a UNDERWEAR.—The mieten pees: 1 ow et “ hese © - the hardest usage at the low | 4 really good article, e price y nominal. 
general demand for hosiery has been very treat F ‘Hs, E. .36 84| Pittsfield, A....36 63 CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 
light. Gauze and Summer merino under Hil'cS*mp ld"ma5 13" 'PocaseetC.. “+86 4 | price of $1.25 per yard, | srrciar 
wear ruled quiet and heavy shirts and | Indian Head....86 83) “ = t $2. OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE KOW 
drawers were in limited request. . +80 : ad hes : fo ! formerly sold at $ READY. 
Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods oes 1 recyoerey Ae —— 
market participates in the same general sain Pa " wr heavy....40 lia JAMES McCREERY & cO., 
uiet and all desirable productions con- RR..30 68 “ 1.0.0... 48 17 ' 
tinue in light demand, though Spring light- * ONN..8B Td) oo. eens 58 22) BROADWAY, cor. 11th St. 8 | : 
weight goods exhibited a little activity in PA EE . .36 i | ceeeeeenes = 301 : 
the way of reassortments. A smaller trade ss. -5 ~ Wameutta, ST..50 et 
has been experienced by the wholesale | L#wfence. ob --28 f | Wameutta, "50 204 AR SIAN 
clothiers, owing to the unfavorable weather “ XX. 136 83 “1 THERS’ 
which interfered with the retail:trade; still “ XXX.40 9 “ . 89 as WARNER BRO OWER co., 
a fair demand was exhibited but orders | Langley, A..... 36 af 7 -.99 37% co R A LI oT E CORSETS. No, gy a, sT., No. 9 RUE DE CLERY, 
were not large. Of fancy cassimeres the TTT TTT fe a -108 40 Te Gayartority FEET  SORTERS. P. 
supply is well sold up. Union and cotton- = 34 5h ie masa = of Coraline over horn or anmat aus taaneie Gee 
warp cassimeres continue in moderate re- | Laconia, 7-4 18 “ a Ww us to use it in all our | French Trimmed Bonnets and Round Hate 
quest and cheviot suitings meet with some “ “a4 21 | “ "48 18 leading Corsets. ‘Soatrimmed Bonnet jee! Ang a ing 
favor. Certain popular on of over- eo woe 0-4 24 $10 REWARD MOU RNIN \G G MELLIN NERY 
coatings are in fair demand, while cloak- PRINTS. eae ain Care: ECIA ae 
ings, both heavy and light-weights, move | ainjiop............. 6 [Lancaster....eceec. — tim breaks, with six made up in the most st correct and ‘elegant sty 
slowly. Kentucky jeans and satinets are | merican.......... 6 |Manchester........ > > WB. meninges fk for "Misses and Foung Girls 
still quiet. Dress flannels and sackings are | Ajien’s fancy.....<. 5¢' Merrimack, D...... 64 fcouttl 50 Apdom. naw Wy TS TRA CTIVE at 
fairly active. No change is noticeable in | arnold’s...... ... 6 Mallory.......0.-0+- 64 Nursing, $1.50 ; Coraline BRIDAL OARNITURES AND VEILS, veneeie 
é Cocheco, .s.seees-- 6g)Oriental...........3 — or Fesitte $1.24; COACHING BOUQUETS. 
carpets. ; ; WAIST BOUQUETS, 
Dunnell’s checks... 8) Rehm einettorsess 64 Miswes 8.00. ata nery Fashionable ptions 
FOREIGN GOoDs. Garner’s .......0.-. ichmond’s ......«- ‘ : JARDINIERES AND 3.4 ARD E PLANTS. 
eccsecece Simpson's solid tik,. ‘of worthless Ee 
The market for foreign goods has been pane ae Steet River, fancy 1. 3 boned with pion p ibe beckwa YS season, R 


less active during the past week, with the 





demand showing a preference for specialties 


Hamitlton........... 64 Southbritige Shirt'gs 54 
Enickerb’c’ er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy. 











LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
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[May 11, 1882. 


Weebly Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, May 6th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........— @ 

Santos, Chdice to Best......... peeducs 93@11 

ican tnwabesess «6000 cenaesedeen 138 @15 

inn cdceed nscccccccee osc 26 @27 

ee ee aes Pe 84(@13 

BeMOMUE.S. oi 5 ccccdsccveduaset Seeeee. 8§@13 

TEA. 
OI doo sahncntecieevessceccdin eves 20 @40 
fe pee ponnegéngeen cnnecenen one 4 
Ee St ere ( 
GIONE. desbsbetbedes scvagiuna ---30 @tS 
GER ccc eccsccetccesccccedaas eee 5 OS 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime............. @ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf....... 10 @1 

Crashed...... be 

Powdered...... 

G@RANULATED........... 

WuHitr.—Standard A........ 

ee 

YaLLow —Coffee C......... ceeeeeeee 

bbvbucchickse te tesasa 
MOLASSES. 

Ge iiacnincencnnssonssceecaveccesstace (38 
2 =A -35 @41 
oO = Jcbauedsetecteessadeeess B7 @44 

POU I iikthdcdedcgecesccssendacd 45 

Pe I Si scrinarstaciinceblascspticorcivsenasaiade 50 @75 

FISH. 

George’s Cod (new) ver qtl....86 00 @ $6 25 

Grand Bank Coa..............- ——@ 550 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.... 20 00 @ 22 00 

Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.. 00 13 00 

Mackerel, No. 8, Mass _ 10 00 

Herring; per box........... ... 00 @ 18 OU 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush...... —--—-—@— 8% 

Mediterranean................ —— @ — 80 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ §2 50 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Higgins's, ‘“——@ 250 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Phonix, “_— @ 2 50 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s‘ 150 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, ‘* otherbrands “ 140 @ 1 45 








GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


Sour Extras......... eee 83 75 @ O5 50 
Bite cc cdcnccecedesese 800 @ 360 
Superfine Spring.......... 400 @ 475 
State Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 20 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 5 10 @ 515 
Minnesota Clear.......... 600 @ 730 
Minnesota Straights... 72 @ 815 
Spring Wheat Patents... 650 @ 920 
inter Wheat Seconds.. 560 @ 580 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0. Mich. 6 20@ 64 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 560@ 68 
White Wheat Ex..9.,Ind. 620 @ 640 
Double Extras Ohio. faa. 650@ 665 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 640 @ 6 70 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 6 80 @ 690 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 700 @ 750 
Genegsee Extra Brands... 620@ 640 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 700 @ 9 20 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 620 @ 640 
SOUTHERN Floor: 
[| ae o-ssee BOO @ 420 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 475 @ 5 2 
Richmond Family paenesedis 725 @ 750 
Kre Fioor: 
GU brctkesdtdntcntcbac - 4£50@ 5 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 450 @ 490 
CoRN MEal: 
a esecesee 8370 @ 445 
Brandywine ............ 40 @—— 
PN tins se cb oN Shee 430 @Q@- — 
GRAIN 
WaHerat 
Whe coccees ieaaes «+++ 81 46 @g— 
© We Bis -~10M@— — 
Red Winter......-.--.«.... 1443@ 154 
one 
ree _ — 8 
, 0 ee ceeseee— sta — 86 
, eer — 0 @— 91 
Oats: 
White .. san ~apedoo none BANE 65 
i ocecs-urnatamananael — 61 @— — 
BOW FOU eccecccccs Secceee — 0 @ — 61 
RYE. 
State.. evoovcecoce com Oh — 
Pennsylvania Sone Wheeihewnn — 04 4 os 
BEANS: 
Mediums.. eepeceseess» 345 @ 8 50 
Marrows. -4%3B8@— ~— 
ae Fae See 350 @— — 
PRAs: 
Green, 1881, @ bush........ 13 @ 140 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
8 eae 3 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
PorK ‘ 
Mess, Now. --- & — @8l8 50 
EWS EVOND. .ccessccccces 15 50 @ 16 50 
A, a eee 17 50 @ 18 00 
Rt RS SoS - 20 00 @ 21 00 
a 
a eS 10 75 @ 111 
a Saswaeme’ Sita = > ‘a 10 62 
ek a, eee coooe 10 7 
—a ade 
moked Hams ........... —— @ — 1 
Smoked Shoulders........ -— 2 _ id 
Smoked Strips............ — 14 @ — 15 
MILL FEED. 
= ee Ee Se, $24 00 @$25 00 
rn inehésucecenddegSueaeath 24 50 @ 25 50 
ee RED <sanentbed cone 27 00 «@ 28 00 
A. NY ieee ok ndeocheckancs 2% 00 @ 30 00 
eS ee 32 00 @ 33 00 
BVOR OEE ee cia vecs0+ac «+--+. 936 00 @ 27 00 
Ot] Meal...... 6088 beg 3e%3 34 00 @ 35 00 
seed Meal.... . y eee , 32 00 @ 33 0e 
Barley Meal.............. see. 31 00 @ 82 00 








a 


; 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
eee_a—eeee—eeeaOOOOOOo 


wax ree STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... —70@— 6 
Timothy, sae Der 100 Tbe.. -— 90 @ —100 

r, mixed, eee > ey 
Oat Straw. a wee 4 @ — 55 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 70 @— 80 
Short RyeStraw, * “ .— 55 @ — 6 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW ap Ing 
State Creamery, fair to choice. . 
State Dairy, pails and tubs.. 







State , tubs. inferior...... 22 @% 
Western. airy, choice to fancy. --82 @26 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 22 @238 
CHEESE 
State, Factory, fine.... 18 @18} 
to prime..... 12 
Fair to Zood......... 9 @10 
Ohio factory, flat fine — Q@— 
Fiat, good to prime.. — @— 
Skimmed creamery..... -- 4@6 
Full-skimmed factorv............ oveee S@4 


EGGS. 
Long Islaud New wd aud near-by 18 = 
State and Pennsyivama. . 1% 
Western and Canadian. 





LARD 
Restore, per is caccenced ~ eeent 60 
Seige ean ae @ aes 
DOeesED POULTRY. 
Tarkeys, dry picked............ 16 @— 17 


Spring Chickens, Phiisdeipbia..— * (@Q— 22 


TOW, COAG. vicki cb sccccccces 5 @— 17 
* State and Western...... —_ it @Q— 124 
fs 5 eee — 7% @%\ 25 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Peas, Southern, itoeuey -$1 00 @$1 50 
Onions, per DOL..........ceee0-- 275 @ 400 
Celery, ver doz.......... wo — @-— — 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl.........— — @Q— — 
Beets, per crate.......... ccoree 1 25 @ 1 75 
Cabbage, L. I., per bb].......... 8 00 @ 4 50 
Turnips, White, POE DOL. ...ccc0c0 250 @ 2% 
Turnips, Russia, MOP BOR ccoceect 1 75 @ 2 2 
Potatoes, State Rose, ~~ ee - 32 @8 5e 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 250 @ 2 75 


DOMESTIC ¢ GREEN FRUIT. 





Strawberries, Southern, per qrt..— 25 @— 380 
Apples, North 8py, per -— — Q— — 
Apples, Greenings, per or bbl... —--@--— 
—— renee, fancy lots, “< 
App 20, Baldwins, per bbl. --83 50 @86 00 
Apples, Russet, State....... 42% @4%5 
Cranberries Jerseychoice, percrt’e 8 25 @ 8 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, prime per 

CEB crpecenscerecescantion 27% @ 300 
Oranges, Fla., per 4-bbl case....— — @— — 
Oranges, Fia., per §-bbl case ord. — — @Q@— — 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 


Peanuts, Vinginiahan i= 7 — 10 
DOMESTIC DRIEDFR T° 


Apples, Sliced. wpenne obemetee es _ * in bi 
Peaches, Peeled. . sseecesee= 16 @— 17 
Peaches, Unpeeied.. oe dened — B 
te ig re PE Bt Su 
CATTLE MARKET. 
_— aeess 
Jity Dressed............ eeecees — 103@— 11 
Western Dressed.....6......0+ os co @— Ky 
Live Sueere- ; 
Wethers seeeee eeeeeeeseseeseee™™ 7 a-— 8 
Live Lamps: 
Fair to prime....e..ee.sse000.— T@— 8 
Live CALves 
Jersey prime.......s0+06 sooo 6Q— 6 
oe, ES Se — 4@ 5 
Hoes, Dressep: 
State, per 100 Ibs........ ogeed 86 80 @$7 40 
Ce  & *-*.U wei oe 78 . 12 


ty, 7 
Live, State, | Western. 100 Ibs.. 6 50 @7 00 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


a Ton. 





Listers Saee Smee. oe 
isters’ Stan u hos To Ny 87 00 
Ammonia fated Dis" ¢Bou e.82 00 
“« U.8. Phosphate......... 29 00 
6 = GROUSE BIRR. os ccccccees 81 00 
“Crescent Bone........... 29 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 
*¢ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer. . 
“6 Wheat ° 


“ 





oa Cabbage * 
” AA Ammoniated Supe 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homecieet saperpnenennte 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........2.cccee 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bene . irnctil 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate ,000 Ibs... 2.00 
Bau af Comnaen _ Bone 
why bons ah taby oly » 


ae eee eee meee sees eeesees 


ul 
Allen" . Bicesisige ogeees 85 
Soluble Marine Guano........ pet ¢ 

50 


Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, 7p. 2. 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 lbs.) 5 


OCC eeeeeee we wees 


GsOo sepee Skece eke shee s 88 yaar 


2 
Bone, ground fine, average...... _ 
“* dissolved, b » high .-- oy | 
German Potash .8 
Plaster, per ton (2, ood BBB. Japcocs 8 
Muriate C. Potash (80 p. c.), per 


Sulphate of Ammoni r 100 ibe.— 
Dried Blood, per un ie 


ne 83318 s38sss 


e558 81'88 88288 $38 88S SS F8 S88SSSESSESE 





etc. Blocks —y for Ragravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS &CO., - 
10 Fulton and 16 and 1 Dutch Street, New York. 


r ’ ’ 
° sams 


First-Class - Printers’ _ Materials. 
"7iprinting Prose ci. Bloe 





Iusurance, 
CO-OPERQTIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


(Elen TH ARTICLE.) 


Havine shown how the average age in 
the membersbip in that signally best assess- 
ment society, the U. B., of Lebanon, has 
been increasing, despite the figuring of its 
actuary, Mr. Kephart, and how Death has 
been striking among the ‘younger, as well 
as the older ages, instead of conforming to 
the “illustrations” which confine him to 
the oldest, and how lapses have evidently 
been mostly (as naturally they will be) 
among the younger, let us look at the 
society’s recent experience financially. The 
following is an analysis of its assets, in- 
come, and outgo for the last three years: 


Real estate sesesesss $45,000 942,000 $49,000 
U.S. Donds,........00-+0. 25,000 28,078 
Mortgages...............+ 80,000 sauent 90,000 
Cash on hand and in 

WARK. .00c.rccccccccpeeeee 58,065 80,148 8,048 
Cash and promissory 

notes in principal of- 

aE aE Se erent eee 18,542 
Other available cash 

QBBSED, ..c000e coovceccce 9,262 8,394 ° 


ADD: 
Mortuary assessments 
due and in process of 








collection. . eee 288,000 88,000 59,000 
Annual payments or 
premiums due and in 
process of collection. 12,950 8,196 10,166 
Cash in agents’ hands... 5,500 6,400 5,216 
Death-cisims paid and 
not assessed (dis- 
COUDLEM), .......++.-c0ee 6,000 6,000 a. 
Total unrealized..... $52,450 958,506 974,982 
Total of both............ 207,677 195,804 179,868 
Per cent. of realized 
BOBOEE. 0... ne eceeeseee 77.65 70.00 58.55 
Inoome in 
1879. 1880. 1881, 
Applications and annual 
payments..........«+.+» 07 444 88,621 65,107 
Assessments for death - 
CURIS. o00,cccwcccccces® 240 447,391 480,469 
Other sources... ........ 6,919 6,020 8,917 
Total income......... $560,189 $541,072 $554,486 
Outgoes in 
1879. 1880 1881. 
For death-claims.,...... 461,014 473,204 510,047 
Dividends to members 4,461 8,066 2.234 
Expenses... ......00++++ 80,132 04,383 68,963 
Total... seeceeees O554,607 $570,658 §562,144 
Ratio of expenses to to- 
tal Income,.........++« 15.66 1741 18.77 
Income over outgoes.... 14,588 ...... 9 ..ccee 
Outgoes over income..., = ...... 28,681 27,658 
Assessments over death- 
IR. .0s coccoccescnnes ree 
Death-claims over as 
COPTIAARER. cccncewocess — eeeree 25,873 90,485 
— realized as 
popegepe qadancagencss —‘edsoce 24,519 81,728 
spade in total assets. 12,373 15,936 


The figures for 1881 2 are taken from. the 
society’s. own publication; those for 1879 
and 1880, from the Pennsylvania official 
reports. In the 1879 assets schedule there 
is an error (which we are unable to locate 
exactly) of $6,000, as the items given foot 
up more than the correct total, $207,677. 
Had the statement for 1881—which, to our 
regret, does not give any data by which 
the analysis of average ages, etc., made 
last week, can be brought down—been be- 
fore us when we ventured to suggest a limit 
of life yet remaining to the VU. B., we 
should have felt obliged to narrow that 
limit further, on the basis of the results 
now shown; for in this gloomy exhibition 
we can see only one glimmer of light—the 
apparent decrease in the expense ratio in 
1881. Taking the parts of the analysis io 
their order, we find, in place of $28,078 
of United States bonds and $33,162 
of mortgages held a year ago, a single item 
of $30,000 of ‘‘loans, bonds, and mort- 
gages” (from annual payments). Here iéa 
disappearance, during the year, of more 
than one-half of the sum of the two best 
items of assets and we find the Gov- 
ernment bonds are gone. The cash in hand 
and bank has dwindled. from $59,000 to 
$30,000 and now to $9,000; but a new item 
appears—‘‘cash and promissory notes in 
principal office, $18,542.” Whose notes, 
and for how much, and why cash is thus 
converted into notes, is not explained. The 
‘‘other available cash assets” is not defined; 
but we have given the society the benefit of 
all doubts by putting it into the realized 
portion foreach year. While the realized 
assets decline, the unrealized increase, ab- 
solutely as well as relatively. The ‘‘ death- 
claim paid,” which had | bow carried 
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through two. years’ reporte and looked 
like a bad debt, is now dropped out; but 
the “‘ assessments due and in process of col- 
lection” keep increasing yearly. The de- 
crease in the ratio of realized assets to total 
assets is painfully significant, and, if one- 
half the $18,542 ‘‘cash and promissory 
notes” be treated as unrealized, the 
ratio of realized comes down to 53.38; 
if the entire item is treated as un- 
realized, the ratio becomes 48.21. We 
find, also, that both realized and total 
assets decreased in 1880, and still more 
rapidly in 1881; that income fell largely 
short of outgoes in both those years; that 
death-claims paid were less than the col- 
lections on assessments in 1879, but that 
the assessments fell short in 1880 and still 
more behind in 1881. In short, outgoes are 
running up and income running down; the 
best and realized portions of assets are being 
consumed, and Government bonds, cash, 
and mortgages, $91,000 in amount, are 
converted, in a single year, into $30,000 of 
‘* loans, bonds, and mortgages,” $9,000 cash 
and $18,542 of ‘‘cash and promissory notes.” 
On the basis of this showing, we do not 
hesitate to say that another year like this 


will probably precipitate the inevitabie 


collapse. 

The explanation is, of course, that the 
load of undertaking to pay out more than is 
taken in—for that is exactly what assess- 
ment insurance promises and what the U. RB, 
bas been honestly attempting to perform— 
is becoming too heavy. Average age and 
mortality are increasing, new members are 
becoming harder to get, and lapses are be- 
coming more frequent. The increase in un- 
paid assessments from $28,000 to $38,000, 
and now to $59,000, is significant, whether 
it is accounted for by an increased unwill- 
ness to pay or by an increased mortality 
toward the end of the year. The amount 
at risk is also declining, avd this decline 
shows an increase in mortality rate and in 
the other signs of impending dissolution. 
The policy account stands thus: 








End of Number. A t in Amount. 

, 1978 18,258 621,070,000 
1879 11,952 18,846,000 $2,124,000 
1880 12,684 18,664,000 172,000 
1881 — 17,574,500 1,090,500 


We find, also, that the death losses paid 
per $1,000 of mean insurance in force were 
$23.15 In 1879, $25.28 ia 1880, and $28.20 
in 1881, and (as we should expect) that this 
increase in the progressive rate itself was 
greater in 1881 than in 1880. The insur- 
ance written was $3,098,000 in 1879, $2,- 
974,500 in 1880, and $2,241,500 in 1881. 
Everything is tending downward with an 
accelerating speed, and there are no sup- 
posititious cases which can avail to help this 
real case. If this exhibit means anything, 
it means swift-coming death to the U. B. 
Society. 

It has been shown that men must pay 
forinsurance an increasing_rate as age in- 
creases, or else ‘‘level” the premium by 
overpaying when young and underpaying 
whenold. The only course outside of this 
alternative is to attempt (and necessarily 
fail) to pay the rate corresponding to 
early ages. The difference between the 
ordinary society and the U. B. is that the 
latter has actually furnished insurance; 
but it has thereby escaped one dilemma in 
the case only to meet the other. The or- 
dinary society, covenanting to pay what- 
ever is collected, but promising to pay 
definite sums nevertheless, comes to an 
Lend by failing of its promise, both as to 
amount paid and the cost to living mem- 
bers. The U. B. kept its pledges to the dead, 
but at the cost of such increased burdens 
to the living that it is breaking down, all 
the same. 

If the reader wonders how it is that men 
are persuaded into so delusive a echeme, 
or whether.a scheme into which people so 
readily enter can be delusive, the reply is not 
difficult. They err by assuming that the ¢o- 
operative effort which materially cheapens 
many things—as, very notably, in the co- 
operative sfore and the building association— 
can dothelike in life insurance; whereas, the 
fact is that life insurance is not a commod- 
ity, to be cheapened by buying at wholesale 
or at first hand, buta scheme for paying out 
at successive deaths, money twhich has firs 
been gathered up frem the associated members, 
and that no arrangements can mollify the 
mortality laws. Next, they err because, 





having observed that money comes into the 
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fife insurance companies much faster than 
it goes out, they let themselves be persuaded 
that such payments are much too large, 
and they do not stop to reflect that, if 
this were true, the public, in this country 
of practical sense and keen competition, 
would have heen paying too much for life 
insurance for a quarter century, without 
discovering that fact. Next, as any kind of 
insurance must require men, on the average, 
to pay in as much as they expect to take 
out, it is such a tempting relief from the 
cost of real insurance on life to believes 
promise of furnishing it for half that cost 
that people believe because they want to be- 
lieve, and let their wishes dissuade their 
judgment from putting the proffer to test. 

If anybody inquires how it can be that 
so many societies have broken without at- 
tracting attention and causing alarm, the 
answer is not more difficult than the other. 
We might refer the inquirer to the current 
history of the Pennsylvania ‘‘ graveyard” 
societies as furnishing still more incredible 
but unquestionable facts. But the assess- 
ment society is not yet on public record 
and breaks quietly; itis so small that its 
collapse makes ne stir inthe newspapers; 
and its members console themselves that 
“it has not cost very much, any way "—s 
plea which we will allude to again, pres- 
ently. 

For some minor, matters, while recogniz- 
ing the admirable sagacity shown by poorly 
educated men in the Philadelphia building 
associations, we suppose that even the 
socialist spirit need not be offended by the 
remark that there is such a thing as finan- 
clal ability and financial experience, and 
that this fs likelier to be found among men 
in charge of life insurance companies 
than among those who (honestly or dis- 
honestly) build upon the foundation of 


arithmetical fallacies and attempt to 
sell a commodity for less than cost. 
Again, medical selection is an _ indis- 


pensable factor in all insurance of life. 
Noteven the “‘ graveyard ” society has ven- 
tured to dispense with the semblance of 
this. But where is this selection likely to 
be intelligent and successful—in the reg- 
ular company or in the assessment society? 
Again, we suppose it is notorious to every- 
body that one man or house cannot be in- 
sured alone, but that a large number, scat- 
tered over a broad area, must be had before 
a fair average can be obtained. Which is 
the local organization and which has the 
small body of insured—the company or the 
assessment society? For an example at 
hand, a circular of the “‘ Board of Trade 
Department of the North American M, B. 
A., of Chicago,” actually perpetrates the 
absurdity of proposing a strictly limited 
membership (500) and bases its chief claims 
upon this limitation. 

This examination of the past year’s work 
upon the U. B. Society hus compelled us to 
carry over to one more week the concluding 
observ tions we did expect to include in the 
present article. 





Tue latest accession to the ranks of 
foreign fire insurance companies doing 
business in this country is the City of Lon- 
don (Limited), of London. It bas remitted 
to this country $500,000, which has been 
invested in Government bonds and is held 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


in trust for the security of United States 
policyholders. The headquarters of the 
Company are at 20 Kilby St., BOston, Mr. 
Joho C. Paige, resident manager. The 
selection of Mr. Paige as manager is a wise 
and judicious one and will insure success. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever befure offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


CITY OF LONDON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Cc in the United States with the 
unusually 4, initial remittance of 


$500,000 00, 


all invested in U. 8. four per-cent. bonds, held in abso- 
lute legal trust for security of U. 8. policyholders, 

















TavstTees 1» Boston me THE UNITED Srares. 


CHARLES F. CHOATE. President Old Colon 
Railroad Co. and ola ce Colony Steamboat Co. (Fa 


eer ies 

OLIVE Fog. 0 of Messrs. Oliver Ames & So: 
REUBEN E. “ ‘Dk ON, Esq., President Howard — 
tional 





UNITED STATES OFFICES: 
20 Kilby Street, Boston, Masa. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 















Orrices New York, 100 Broad weg. 
Continental j a, oe. Ay a tay Sta. 
Bulldings: ‘ and 
Reserve for dation: paseo weer tw ty o7 
Reserve a ther 
claims.. 341,657 63 
OCaQtaad. ccrescececccecececeees sees 1,000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,720 81 


Tote Geek Assets, Jan. 1st, Coa 


eee e eee eeeneereeeeeneeeee 


84,207,205 51 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
HH. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





MUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE 8LI8S HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 

’ H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 

HENRY C. BOWEN Ww NGTON CLAP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. Val RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, REED. 
WM. H. CASW J HN i EARLE, 
D. kh. ARNOLD, Y EYRE 
WM. M. RICHA CHARLES H. H, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. RUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMII 
GEO. W. LANE JACoR WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASE INO. 


TER, 
HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNORE 
RUS PECK, Seevetary. 
craes . M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. > = Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 















A Tile 
that 


Tells a Tale, 





[May 11, 1889. 


A Moral 
that 


Points itself, 


The shears fell from an upper window on Washington Street, Boston. 
THE WEARER OF THE HAT WAS INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


Travelers Life and Accident Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


which Insures against FATAL or WHOLLY DISABLING ACCIDENTAL INJU- 
RIES and has paid over 75,000 Claims, amounting to $4,950,000. 


Apply to the nearest Agent and get a Policy or Ticket; 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 


for ‘‘ accidents will happen.” 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Boston | Office, Cor. State and Ki ilby Sts. 





ECU RITY FROM LOSS BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, KOBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Insurance, tt, and Safe Deposit Ce, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
im their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 


HARTER PERPETUAL. 
peemepesorbsccebedantentestared 82,000,000 





ar, according 
poretions 6 and bankers. Also desirable safes in upper 
vault cor gio. ont desks adjoining vaults 
vided for Vault Doors guarded by 
e Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
PP — a COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 





charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice- lent and in charge of the 


Trust 
RO PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
Stephen A. Cald n wii Hi. Merrick, 
we 4 
Edward W. a John B. Gest, 
Alezander He ad T. Steel, 
ion c. ra. as McKean, 
enry 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ons lo toe eas 
=e SAMUEL C. HUE President. 





HANOVER 


FIRE ,{MSURANCE COMPANY, 
Neo. 181 Broadway, He. Fe 





TEE LE $1,000 9 00 
Reserve for reinsurance............. 635. 9 
Rescrve for all other liabliities..... a6 33339 
NET SURPLUGB...............c000 832, $23 36 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 1882. .$2,565,1 4129 


B. 8. WALcorT, ae oa 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t avd Sec’y 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


The see al features of this Compan 
LUTE BEc ITY a eUKeE, Ma AGE 
LIRERAL ory TO THE INSUR 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isewed. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P, FRALEIGH, Seerctose. 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY by aces definite, liberal, nonforfeitabie 





are ABSo- 
GEMEMNT, and 











TAIRTY-TWO years of success. 
BAFE. 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


a 94 Agents wanted in some of the best states 
ents ~yanted in every City and large Town. 





only d to this Company. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. HH. STOKES. Pres'‘t. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Seo’y, 





KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 











Office, No. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 











CASH CAPITAL...... uitbhdévsvbectonsdecesenne ubhebdiiivekeiisdeaisaassdentsdanbebeue emnednsertreniatshesrsiies povadgeingll ree « e $3,000,000 00 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ........0..cccccccccccccccccccceeceece pclae leaded the beeen .c0dseeeedulebevens ae ee 943, "733 00 

Reserve for Unpaid LLO8ses. ..... 2.0.5 cc ececeees Sisubs bene tons areeee oseseee Sekine dineaiae ty selteaitsie + sagetieabamaiuicttemstidnttineniie aan oa "QA5, 595 36 

Wet Sarpls. ......-..-ccccccceee os Abbuehoennheepaennnaebhbenrenee resp engbenpinl $4 se anbedonbhsaCenkenens eo hemadmsenas ptonehinenedesenct — 1,806,180 90 

er en . .. - . .. inadewns's socenseeddéebceeh eels decbek oessburssants pence tioonsss bob its cobesuicsde Pep enebenis cbabwowsiad 
CASH ASSETS............0065 $6,995,509 26 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 

i Coins cic cudannceyncees ecktsntsessbecaeesceadoonanes Seqeunasen $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).............................. 121,750 08 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 

@B,GOO,75O).......ccccvccecscccccccccccccccccccccesccsecsccccsccceseess 1,555,858 00 Inter ‘aus en ist ‘January, 1882 .. ervssereseys -+20Fecenesese pees 0475646 750 00 

United States Stocks (market value)..........-...:0sseeeeeeeereraeeeeees 4,079,500 00 | Premiums Uncolleeted an le Bande of | aba coisa ve oe ,018 bi 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...........-..+- 664,625 00 Real Estate.......... Wien ccnidesccdeistcsd ides escdes thisénbundgareved ties 47,399 68 


Total.... 


T. B. CREENE 
wm. L. BICEL 
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ow, | Ass’t Sec’s. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 








Ttteeeeeeserenesasanguceuseeseeenes S6eptehereses cessessesesisasseesee » $6,995,509 26 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 





Psrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application. and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. . 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the couditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases becone dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds; because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appil- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INcONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and onby in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 


When the person whose life was assured is 


upable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satie- 
factory proofs of death, without diseount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted 10 $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308.541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
EAA! BEMSOWE, oreo 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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THE: CRB ESES DUST 


$5,000 F FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
incorporated Oct. J ith, 1877. 
CHAS B. PEET, President. 
JaMES BR. PITCHER, Secretary. 


The 
te wetie nee accident company 


Breadweyv, New Yerk. 


== SD, Boos 
OF¥ICE OF THE = &=~— 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx. Janvany 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of the 
Company , submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 





Premiums on Marine Risksfrom ist Jan 
piaty, 168: ,t0 pereamnes, , 1881 “a 04,080,487 10 
Ast January, 188i ........ssceseesesecees 1,537,504 47 
otal Marine Premiums..............:.... $5,627,081 57 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to Sist December, 1881............ 04,110,176 72 
—_—_———e 
Losses during the same 
am pe battens cseccccecced $1,775,882 80 
Returns of 
miums and Ex 
pensés........ ue 





duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
fasued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. hewn oar e Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 








MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets ..++ +++ + « 615,041,879 40 
Liabilities .. + sess 13.352,918 ss 


Tetal Surplus “sepeee 62,588,960 59 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
a, CONTINENTAL 








THIBTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 





January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, UBBL....ccccccccccesesess+-QG1,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PUOMIBMNSS visi cc c'cdccccccccedcccccce a ccccccccepe 


Less deferred premiacse, Sen. ae sews 


- $8,488,684 07 


-» 887,972 18—§8,050,711 94 


Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 


Sntate. estO)....caccececesecccerdcs evocccccccece 
Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881......0..s0000 


-. 2,789,821 70 


857,167 87— 2,482,654 33~$10,483,866 27 
, @51,827,487 12 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions te same........$2,019,208 83 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 





GRGGMBIOD GREBO Ss oF scce code ceccccsUcvcmecceccccces coccedesees 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums o on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders.............+++ . $5,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances.............. meetedeknccehstcteesebagess 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expences, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,077 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 879,860 21— 96,007, 480 26 
$45,130,006 86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ ereawe $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States,-New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20).......... pnniedesccacnt ba0de>anmn 17,216,581 42 
PR nas iccpentencnascnnieeskendesennanedenerhenk>atenabee4 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate ‘(bufldings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)............+.+.0+++ 18.215,020 78 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 


Excess of market value of securities over cost...... seuete 'y aes 





these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ...........scecceeeeeees 545,227 84 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. lst, 1882..... TTT TOL 452,161 00 
Premiums on existing policies in course of tranetnieston and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 

in Mabilities)....... © peccccscccccosececcccccs cocececes cotcecces 287,088 G7 

Agente’ balances........ ade pbaninwatdeteneieit ER: Oo Dbe. esos «48,678 57 

| Accrded interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882....... sccsseseeecsss 291,204 60-—995,190,000 00 


$2,008,774 78 


#4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annnal 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 


$47,228,781 64 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1852............ coceee $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... .........-+-cewccscccccseecs 167,489 98 
Matuged endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). eedece 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........s..-eseeceeeeeee 2,965 85 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; 1 meamanec betes at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.......,..,. - 39,716,408 68 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fond, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 


Reserved for premiums paid {n advance... ..ccsssresceseessses ns 


28,889 67 





$42,401,745 03 


Divisible Surplus @t 4 per Cent...........00csececsceceecensees SMiatoes 4,827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 


10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $92,374,981. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. 

Jan. 1st, 1880, 45,705. 
Policies in Force Sag lst, 1881 sae 


Jan. 1st, } 127,901,887. 
Amount | Jan. lst, ise a 
Jan. 1st, 1880, era res 
at Risk | Jan. ist, 1881, 135,726,916. 


Jan. lst, 1882, 53 ! Jan. Ist, 1882, 151,760,804. 
1877, 128. 2 $1,967,457. Jan. Ist, 2 1 

Death- | i78, WaT Ore. income 1878, 1.948.068. Divisible | Jan. let is, ieitase 

stain Come tom Vie Meek Potente I de SE 
. an. a i 

Paid.  Zorsz0s, ‘Tterest | teat’ gesziesa, * Per Cent. | Son" ist iaey’ Sau7'ons 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


HENRY BOWERS, . 


JOHN MAIR, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
H. 8. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
. JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHAS, r, X.D., 
tere t medical Examiners 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vieo- President and Actaarp 
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Old nud, Houng. 
THE LOST WISE. 


BY LOUIE BRINB. 


Ones, Upon @ pleiant day, 
boy ang girl were walking, 
twnek be 4 & friend eatne by 
And Joined them {fn their talking. 
While chatting, laughing, skipping on, 
Lou sadéenly stopped , 
And, telling Ned to stand quite still, 
Held up an eyelash, saying: 


Bee! | This Tl foond upon your cheek. 
Hold out your band,;and do not’speak, 
And you shall have within a week 

Your wish.”’ 





Then quickly Ned beld ijt his hand, 
And Lou, the eyelash laying, 
Looked straight into the merry eyes, 
Mysteriously saying: 
** Keep, very still till I count two. 
Your dearest wish will then come true.”’ 


Then to himself our Neddy said: 

“I with, when I get home, 

To find an apple, nice and red, 

For me alone, not even Fred. 
But I will give bim some.” 


But, just as Ned made op his mind, 
Aud Leu was counting “ one,"’ 
A merry breeze, in passing by, 
Thought it would be much fun 
To seize that curly little lash 
From off that chabby band, 
And toss it off and catch it up, 
To fling it on the land. 


And thus it was an apple red 
Was not found waiting for our Ned. 
New Yous Crrr. 





DOVES AND DRAGONS. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 





AT no great distance from the Campo 
St. Angelo is the Calle degli Angeli, one of 
the narrowest and dirtiest alleys of Venice. 
On either side quaint, bigh houses lean to- 
ward each other, shutting out the sunlight 
80 rigorously that a stray ray seldom reaches 
the pavement, even at high noon. They 
were built, doubtless, in those prosperous 
days when the Queen of the Seas stil) 
wore her crown; when her proud Doge and 
prouder nobles, under the crimson sation 
canopy of the gilded Bucentoro, cast the 
wedding-ring into the blue Adriatic. 

Many ofthem are adorned with decayed 
carvings in wood—dragons and griffins; gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers; heraldic devices 
and coats-of-arms—the proud emblems of 
families long since extinguished, whose 
very names have become mattcr of doubt 
and conjecture. Others, of more ple- 
beian origin, have straight, bare fronts, 
cut (in the upper stories, at least), 
with tivy casement windows and covered, 
in common with their more stately 
neighbors, with a thin coating of green 
moss, which extends from the roof-tree to 
the street and even encroaches a few 
inches upon the pavement, where, however, 
it is kept in check by the constant passing 
of busy feet, for the crumbling old houses 
are hives of hungry, struggling human be- 
ings, whose degree of proverty is distinctly 
marked by their elevation above the damp, 
ill-smelling street; so that, by a merciful 
compensation, the poorest and hungriest 
have the most of the pure air and blessed 
sunshineas much of it, at least, as can 
struggle in through dirt and cobwebs, 

Under the very roof of one of the most 
ruinous of these ancient habitations dwelt 
the Signora Tignani, with her two chil- 
dren, Gaetano and Lucia, as ragged, dirty, 
and bandsome little varlets as could be 
found in all Venice. The carved dragons 
on the house-front looked mockingly in 
through the casement window, as if con- 
trasting the Signora’s pitiful poverty with 
the rude luxury which had rujed there 
when they were young; and, be it whis 
pered with respect, still retained their 
noses. Little Lucia, having no other pets, 
called them her cats and named them 
Marco and Rocco. She wished to cleanse 
them from their coat of noisome green; 
but her mother, with many exclamations 
of terror, forbade, saying: “‘ It wouldgive 
her the fever.” 

It was, dowbtless, in dread of ‘this same 
mysterious visitation that the Signora for- 
boré washing window, floor, or table, to 
say nothing of little Lucia’ dothes! Even 
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her face w 





able through the dirt; though a superficial 


down-stairs to visit “‘ the grand folks” 


the first tay wy ms 
wife. They were ch hres —< 


the guileless prattle, and bab rot 
little Lucia that they T open to adopt 
her for their own, which meant that they 
would Keep het fate cleat, her clotbes 
mended, seid her to sclioo!, and marry her 
off at sixteen, with a small dowry, to who- 
ever would have her, 

But the Sigdora, though aw little dazzled 
by these advantages, loved her children 
with all the strength of ber big, soft heart; 
so she clasped the girl to her bosom and 
begged the Ogptath, with tears bathing ber 
cheeks, to forgive her, since she could not 
do that which was impossible. Guetano, a 
fiery little scamp, doubled up his small 
brown fist, and declared that he would send 
Lucia to school and earn a dowry for her 
himself; but that nobody should take Ler 
away from them—no, not even a captain 
who was as rich as the Pope. 

So the Captain, who was not half so 
anxious to take her as they were to keep 
ber, laughed and pshawed and wiped his 
eyes, and laughed again; then ended the 
matter by calling Gactano eo soldier and 
thrusting into his hand a ragged, dirty, 
crumpled bit of paper, of the value of one 
lira, a donation so magnificent that the 
Calle resounded with their vociferous bless- 
ings, and the Captain fled to his own apart- 
ment in greater haste than he had ever fled 
from an enemy. 

When he told his black-eyed wife, she 
shook her head reprovingly, and said: 
‘Three times this week, Pilippo, you have 
given away your cigarand coffee, and now 
goesour dioner. Why would not half a Jira 
have served your turn? We have not your 
father’s fortune.” 

* Ah! cara mia /” said Filippo. ‘‘Te go 
witbout a dinner one day in seven is not so 
bad—you relish it the more the next day; 
but, to go hungry every day of the week— 


“holy St. Theodore! I caught little Gaetano, 


only yesterday, with his nose to the crack 
of the door, sniffing in the smell of your 
stew and begging the saints to send them 
a dinner with every breath.” 

**Why did you not tell me?” said the 
good dame. ‘‘I would have sent them a 
plateful.” 

“Nay!” said the Captain, a smile lurk- 
ing in the corner of his big, gray mous- 
tache, ‘* Would:you giveaway my yester~ 
day’s dinner, too? “We had scarce a plate- 
ful for ourselves,” 

With that utter carelessoess of the mor- 
row which marks the happy, easy Italian 
nature, the Signora Tignani, accompanied 
by her offspring, went to the nearest shops 
in the Calle, and soon rid herself of the 
last sou of the lirain provisions for the 
day’s dinner. 

‘‘Has your busband come back with a 
fortune, then?” said the old chestnut’ 
woman, poking her fire and croaking out 
**Caldi! ecaldi!” toa passir-by. ‘‘ You 
have French bread thefe an sausage and 
wine. Iam thankfal to the Holy Virgin if 
I can find black bread enough to keep my 
stomach from gnawing. Did your papa 
bring you a fortune, bambina?” she added, 
patting Lucia’s round cheek. 

‘‘ Alas!” said the Signora, “I have never 
heard from Andrea since that day, long ago 
as forever, when he kissed me adieu on the 
Piazzetta. "Tis the holy saints have sent us 
a lira to buy us a dinner.” 

** Caldi! caldi!” said the old woman, 
mechanically attending to business, while 
her thoughts were elsewhere. ‘Tis more 
tham they have ever done for me. Where 
do you pray ?” 

**In St. Stefano,” replied the Signora, 
dayly; but not neglecting to cross herself. 
“Come, my little ones, we'll make to-day a 
Sesta.” 

The old mossy dragons, looking in at the 
window, grew greever with envy, and 
seemed to regret more than ever the los#'of 
their nasal appendages, when the family 
sat down to their bare pine-table and 
attacked the viands before them; apd when, 
they grew merry over their poor wine the 
very cobwebs on theceiliug shook with their’ 
laughter, and their guest (for they had pro- 
vided a guest before they hag a ditiner) fle- 


{ as spared and water, until) 
the pholid feabatoorrdterardly distinguish, 


wipe sometimes took place, when she one 





etn “Aahe ton exe hg ay ‘cat “With, 


suppressed- merriment, while little Lucia 
added thet she saw Mareo open his 
‘| ‘mtouth aod indulge in a laugh as bh 
it was silent, 

‘But one meal off white bread boded many 
off black and no small number of stale 
chestnuts. Winter, too, was coming on, 
and sharp winds found their way into the 
Calle, narrow as it was, shaking the. old 
houses spitefully and creeping in.throngh 
every cranny and crevice, until Marco and 
Rocco saw little Lucia blowing on ber fin- 
gers and crying with the cold; for the 
Signora could rarely indulge in the 
wretched comfort of the scaldino, or earth- 
en basket of charcoal, which is carried by 
all shivering Venice in the Winter time. 

As the season advanced, matters grew 
worse and worse, and the dragons often 
felt a tear congealing in their mossy eyes, 
as they beheld Lucia, wrapped in all the 
meager spare wardrobe of the family, ery- 
ing not only with cold, but with hunger; 
while the Signora, to keep up an appeat- 
ance of cheerfulness which she was far 
from feeling, sang snatches of gay little 
airs, that sometimes would stip into plaintive 
ones, in spite of her. All the time shekept 
busily at her work of stringing beads and 
shells, at next to nothing a thousand, into 
ornaments for strangers to buy the next 
Summer, at exorbitant prices per hundred. 

Geetano did his best at his business of 
begging. His eyes developed a preter- 
natural sharpness in spying out victims 
from afar, while the professional whine 
with which he proclaimed his poverty 
gained a touch of pathos from its sincerity. 
But travelers were very scarce and foreign 
residents had long been hardened into 
Italian indifference of the oft-told tale, so 
that soldi were seldom forthcoming, and of 
the centesimi bestowed to get rid of him it 
takes a pocketful to buy a single loaf of 
black bread. 

The friendly Captein sometimes stopped 
him on the stairs, and stealthily slipped s 
pat or soy ie , intimating, at 

his thumb over 

not do to let his 

sc erie eo 4608; while she, good 

often..slipped up to the 

Tiguani’s attle, with a bowl Of soup anda 

thiek slice of sour bread, not daring to step 

long enough to get ber breath, for fear Wer 
htisbend should suspect ber errand, 

A new burden had recently fallen upon 
the -wortliy couple, in the shape of the 
debis of a rascally nephew, who had man- 
aged to make the old Captain responsible 
and then taken his worthless self off to 
America; so each made a great show of 
pulling the purse-strings tight this Winter 
and hid a charity as though it were a crime, 

Meanwhile, the condition of the Tig- 
nanis was growing desperate, and, at last, 
hard-pressed by cold and bunger, the Signora 
announced her determination of appealing 
for aid to her sister-in-law, a woman well-to- 
do in the world, but who had never forgiven 
the poor Signora for having married her 
brother, Andrea Tignani, who wasa couple 
of notches above his wife in the social 
scale. They had never met but once, and 
then such bitter words had passed between 
them that they bad never —— ae meet 
again. It was, therefore, w 
beart | ‘dette t mother arrayed Manos ae girt 
in. the cleanest ‘and best she had (Gastano’s 
rage were past being presentable), and 
threaded her qway /through _the narrow 
alleys ané@ aetoss the innumerable bridges 
of the silent city,.to. the Jandward eide of 
her siéter-in-law’s' house, The door was 
opened iby « ffowzy servant-maid, ‘wlio 
scanned the visitor's ragged attire and 

said, though not unkindly: Nothing here 
for beggars!” 

“ Bat I am no beggar !” said the Signora, 
mildly. ““My htsbdnd is the brother of 
your. mistress and this is his child. I 
would like. to see -her.” 

The maid shook ber tumbled headdoubt- 
fully; but, bidding her wait, went in search 
of ber mistrees, who sooh appeaféd at the 
door. She was a handsome, masculine 
woman, with a facego like Andrea’s that 


the ‘Signora’s heart throbbed painfully. 
** What deyou ” she asked, shortly. 
, 4 a, choking 
‘tose at this rude 


oles “I have come tos you, for your 





dead brother’s sake, to help bis little ones 
through this pitiless Winter.” 

‘*You area most gentle, loving wife to 
| believe him dead, Madame Clotilde,” said 
Marguerite. ‘‘Is it that you wish to marry 
again?” 

‘‘If Andrea was not dead, I should not 
behere, asking you to keep us from stary- 
ing,” replied the Signora, in achoking voice, 
disdaining to notice the last question. 

**So you have come begging to rhe ?” said 
Marguerita, a sneering smile creeping over 
her face.” 

“‘I would starve sooner than ask your 
help,” answered the Signora, with rising 
wrath. ‘‘I come only for my children’s 
sake.” 

‘No one shall say I ever turned my 
brotber’s children from my door. Leave 
them here. I will make room for them 
both and bring them up honestly,” she 
added, with emphasis. 

“T cannot part with my little ones, Mar- 
guerita!” said the Signora, trembling at the 
bare posibility. ‘‘My little Lucia would 
grieve herself to death without me.” 

“Then go, starve!” said the woman, with 
one hand pushing them from the thresh- 
hold, while with the other she slammed the 
heavy door in their faces. 

The poor Sigaora stood for a moment, 
gazing helplessly at the great oaken panels; 
then, drawing little Lucia, who was sobbing 
with fright, closer to her side, she slowly 
descended the dirty staircaise to the dirtier 
street or, rather, alley, for streets there are 
none in that strange, silent city. 

“Do not cry, baby mine!” she said, 
fondly, pinning the faded shawl closer 
around the pretty throat. ‘We are so 
oear the Giardino, you shall go and see the 
pretty horse.” Adding: ‘‘ It is warmer and 
the sun shines brighter there than in any 
other spot in Venice. Blessed be the mem- 
ory of the holy men and women who once 
dwelt there.” 

They soon reached the small, but plea- 
sant garden—a rare luxury iv a city where 
there is not enough earth even for high- 
ways and where the walls of every house 
encroach to the utmost limit on the green 
and slow-moving waters of the canals. The 
ground had once been covered, as the Sig- 
nora had said, by numerous convents 
and nunneries, which were somewhat 
unceremoniously cleared away in the 
tjme of the first Napoleon, and this pleasant 
breathing-spot made for the pale and ragged 
poor. On the seaside is a low parapet, 
lined during the day by half-naked, idle, 
but possibly happy beings, who take their 
positions in the morning and tell jokes and 
sun themselves all day, until the sky and 
sea, the sails on the Adriatic, the towersand 
spires and domes of the city are all stained 
and transfigured in the wonderful, change- 
able,-indescribable lights of a Venetian sun- 
set. Then they go—Heaven knows whither. 


The horse, the only one in the city and 
an object of intense curiosity to little 
Lucia, was drawing a small carriage up and 
down the avenue, very much as one sees 
ostriches and zebrasin the “ Bois,” at Paris. 

The moderate fee of two soldi (two 
cents) was more than the Signora could 
afford; nor did the child seem to expect it, 
but stood with her soft hands clasped upon 
her little breast and her scarlet Jips just 
parted, gazing with a delight, unshaded by 
envy, upon the gay turnout and its three 
laughing occupants. 

Not so the Signora. Her heart swelled 
in her breast, as she looked upon the well- 
fed, well-clad, happy children. The wrath 
which her sister-in-law’s words and conduct 
had aroused, quenched as it had been for 
a few moments by Lucia’s tears, flamed up 
anew, and with it arose the painful doubts 
and anxieties to which even her careless 
nature was now compelled to bend itself. 
Mast they starve or freeze this bitter Win- 
ter? Wasthere no help? Asif,ip answer to 
her question, a voice whispered in her ear: 
**Glotilde!” She turned. ‘‘ Niccolo Molza!” 
she exclaimed, and at once came a rapid 
fire of question and answer, thrust and 
repartee, smile and frown and nod, flashes 
from black eyes and gleams from white 
teeth—all in the lively Italian fashion . 

**So you have left your wife, eh! Nic- 
colo?” said the Signora, who might be par- 
doned for feeling some interest’ in the for- 
tunes of Madame Molza, since Niccolo hsd 
professed to be dying of love for herself 
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when she married Andrea. The young 


man’s reply need not be recorded, it having 
been garnisbed with considerable emphatic 
though musical profanity. 

‘Hush!’ said the Signora, who never 
forgot her piety. ‘‘ Hush! the saints will 
hear you!” 

‘* Andrea is dead, then, poor lad !” said 
Niccolo. 

Nay,” interposed Clotilde anxiously; 
**it is, indeed, three years since | have seen 
his dear face, but I have never believed 
him to be dead. He may find his wife and 
children over on the island yonder if he 
does not come soon,” she added, sadly, 
nodding toward theisland where are buried 
the dead of Venice. 

‘* Listen, Clotilde!” said Niccolo. * An- 
drea is dead and buried. I knew it long 
hince, but could not bear to tell yout; in 
truth, I knew not where to find you. My 
Uncle Pietro, who knew him well, had it 
from a sailor*whose comrade went to the 
funeral.” 

“Mamma!” said little Lucia, pulling at 
hef gown; but Clotilde did not hear her 
and the child looked away patiently. 

“Ido not believe thee, Niccolo!” fal* 
terfEd the poot Woman, het eyes distended 
and her cheeks all white. 

‘tT sweat by St. Luke, and St. John, and 
St. Theodore; and our holy St. Mark!” pro- 
tested the Young man; “ and I tell thee fur- 
ther that when Madame Molza, who is in 
a decline ”"— 

At this moment little Lucia cried out 
pitifilly: “Mamma! I am hungry!” It 
Was too ftuch to ste the Children ih the gay 
carriage, eating apples. 

Clotilda started as if with sudden pain, 
and, without a word to her companion, she 
caught the child in her arms, and fled from 
the Giardino, scarcely relaxing her speed, 
as she threaded her way throug! the intri- 
cxte labyrivth of the, city, doubling like a 
hare that fears pursuit, until, breathless, 
she reached the bottom of the dingy stair- 
¢ase in the Calle degli Angeli, where 
Gaetano stood watching their return. Then 
she set down the child. ‘Bring up thy 
sister!” she said, and fled up the stairs like 
some wild, frightened thing. When the 
children entered, she was kneeling beside 
the wretched bed, her face hidden, uttering 
strange, heart-rending sobs; a conduct so 
surprisingly at variance with ber usual calm 
cheerfulness that both children shrank 
timidly to the furthest corner of the room, 
crouching down for warmth. The boy 
clasped bis arms around his sister, as if for 
protection, aud boih wept silently, fearing 
that the sound of their grief might add to 
their mother’s pain and sorrow. 

The very carved dragons that looked in 
at thecasement window, beholding such a 
scene of misery, might have felt some 
strange stir of pity where their hearts 
should bave been. From time to time the 
two children stole wondering glances, tear- 
ful and fearful, to where knelt their moth- 
er, her frame shaken with great sobs, which 
seemed to tear their way from her heart to 
her lips. 

At length, Gaetano whispered: “‘ Let us~ 
say our Aves to St. Mark and St. Theodore. 
He killed a great crocodile, that last. I’ve 
seen it on the Piazzetta! He can surely 
help us two poor children.” 

“‘Tlike St. Mark best! He built sucha 
fine, big church,” softly replied the little 
girl. Then, devoutly crossing themselves, 
the two whispered prayers, which they did 
not understand, to be sure, but which were 
winged with such tender and trusting faith 
that one must believe that they were borne 
upward to the air of Paradise. 

Then Gaetano whispered: ‘‘ 1 know why 
Mamma weeps. It is because we have no 
bread. Do you stay here, very quietly,” (as 
he spoke, he wrapped’an old tattered coat’ 
about her), ‘‘and keep warm, and I will soou 
be back with our dinner,” 

The boy slipped down the rickety stairs, 
as silently as he could, only stopping a mo- 
ment on the landing of the first and second. 

floors to inhale the odors, delicious though 
tantalizing, which crept out through the 
cracks of the doors. He shut bis eyes as he 
passed the sausage shop on the corner, and 
hurried #0 across the bridges and through 
the narrow alleys that his ragged jacket, 
all holes and patches, seemed quite enough. 
to keep the sharp wind from. chilling bis. 





resented Gaétano’s importuniite haste; one 
‘tall fellow, with nothing better to do, even 

turning about and following him. Passing 
junder the archway, Gaetano found himself 
in the great square of ‘St. Mark, bounded 

on three sides by palaces, on the fourth by 
acathedral grander than themal!. Through 
the gathering twilight he could see the five 

white domes, tinged with crimson by the 

last sunset tays; the four bronze horses over 
the portal, which bave beheld, tintnoved, so 

many changing scenes; the gleaming 
gold groundwork of the mosaics over 
the doorways; the many-colored. marble 

columns clustered about the entrances; 

the three tall flag-staffs of red cedar, 

from which onee floated the flags of 
three conquered kingdoms; and, as he 

slipped like an eel through the porticoes 

Of the palaces, where & few of the tougher 

sort, well protected by heaty overcoats, 

still sipped their coffee, he could see thé 

world-famous doves, flying hither and 

thither, uttering soft cries, and selecting 

their resting-places for the night among the 

domes and on the carvings and projections 

of the farade. 

Gaetano knew something of the tender 
affection which Venetisns have displayed 
for these gentle cfeattres for six hundred 
years; he knew that they had forgotten to 
look upon man as an enemy, for they 
would alight on the head and shoulders 
and eat ftom the hatid of the most lawless 
of our rate, while the most careless would 
step warily across the Piazza, for fear of 
crushing them. He was not devoid of 
séntimént; and had once squandered two 
centesimi On theit etitettainment; but hun- 
ger had hardened bis héart, atid mote than 
once, of late, as he had looked tpon their 
plump sides, secret thoughts of steaming 
and fragrant pies bad arisen in his mind. 

“This i4ea so grew upon him that he bad, 
that very day, refrained with difficulty from 
throttling a confiding bird which had 
perched upon his shoulder; and, between 
his mother’s sobs and his own cravings, he 
was now wrought to the resolution of hav- 
ing @ savory dinner that day if he died for 
it the next—a result which seemed to him 
not unlikely to follow, for awful stories 
were current among the gaming as to the 
fate which would overtake one who ghould 
dare lay a sacreligious finger on the city’s 
wards. 

The feat was extremely easy of accom- 
plishment; he crept to a darkened corner 
of the church, near the hideous tomb of 
Daniele Manin, where, with a few crumbs 
and a peculiar cali, he readily enticed a 
couple of too-confiding birds, whose necks 
he instantly wrung, and stuffed them inside 
his jacket. After waiting a moment, to see if 
he was observed, he slipped from pillar 
to pillar of the portico, and finally 
made his way into the Frezzaria, congratu- 
lating himself on the success of his effort 
and promising himself to repeat it the next 
day. He was too hasty! He had not taken 
adozen steps in that crowded little, thor- 
oughfare before a hand rested rather more 
firmly than lightly on his shoulder, and the 
tall] young man, who had observed him, but 
whom he had not observed, invited him 
into a neighboring alley. This young man 
was poorly cled aud had a hungry look in 
his eyes. He lost no time in informing 
Gaetano that he had witnessed his exploit 
and in demanding ove of the birds as the 
price of his silence—a demand with which 
the boy was forced tocomply, though not 
without vigorous discussion and protesta- 
tion; and, when his pleasant acquaintance 
insisted on having the larger and plumper 
of the two birds, poor Gaetano could not 
keep back the tears. 

“The saints behold you!” he said, as in- 
dignantly as if the doves Were his own un- 
doubted property. 

‘* Better all the saints than one guardia/” 
returned the young man, making so sudden 
a dive that he upset: ove policeman, who 
had been calmly watching them, and: ran 
into the armsof another, who knew nothing 
about the! matter, but gathered him in on 
general principles. 

The alley was, unfortunately a cul de sac, 
or Gaetano might have escaped. As it was, 

the:prostrate guerdia clutched him by the 


the luckless pair were marched off: in 





wrown hide. The Freazaria was crowded. 
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7 for when those who 
paused curiously to gaze'ut them, saw the 
dead doves in their hands, their remarks 
.were far from complimentary. 

As their winding way skirted the Campo 
St. Angelo, Gaetano begged the guardia to 
accompany him to his mother’s wretched 
apartment, representing her grief and 
anxiety in such moving terms that the 
kind-hearted man, who bad a boy of his own 
whom he could not count among the elect, 
at length relunctantly consented; and when 
the lamentations of poor Clotilde and the 
tears of little Lacia were mingled with the 
sobs of his prisoner, his heart so softened 
that he took the dove from the boy’s un- 
resisting hand and placed it upon the table. 
Then, with a great show of severity, 
which not infrequently takes the place of 
the real article with that gentle people, be 
exclaimed that he could not wait all night, 
and, seizing his prisoner by the arm, he 
véty auceremoniously assisted him down 
the stairs. 

Clotilde followed them, sobbing and ex- 
claiming, as far as the door of the Captain’s 
apartments, where she never before had 
dared to pause. In answer to her sum- 
mons, au extremely dirty little maid-of-all- 
work cautiously opened (ne door, the length 
of a short chain, and asked what was 
wanted. 

Clotilde hastily explained, and heard in 
reply that the Captain and Signora had 
gone toa christening and would not be at 
home before midnight. Satisfied that noth- 
fog could be done until the next morning, 
Signora Tignani dried her tears, returned 
to her attic, and proceeded to pick and stew 
the pigeon with as much interest as though 
the luckless Gaetano was to eat with them, 
only indulging her grief again when she 
feitiatked bis vacant place at the table. 

Lucia, with Jess philosophy, sobbingly 
told the whole tale to her cats, and begged 
Marco, who bad the best eye, to look over 
toward the prison, and tell her If he could 
see her dear brother. 

Taking the two prisoners to be friends 
and confederates, the authorities indulgent- 
ly placed them in the same cell, that they 
might enjoy the solace of each other’s so- 
clety; an arrangement which was far from 
being satisfactory, since each cordially de- 
tested the other, as being the sole cause of 
his trouble. 

The young man was the first to recover 
his spirits, and informed Gaetano that he 
was sure to be soon out of “limbo,” since 
he was only an accessory ; and had, besides, 
a powerful friend, who would supply the 
*«peedful,” which he seemed to imagine 
was all that was necessary. Having had 
some experience, perhaps he knew whereof 
he spoke. 

Guetano, not to be outdone, spoke of the 
Captain, magnified his importance and ex- 
patiated on his devotion to all his family, 
and himself in particular, adding as a 
clincher that the worthy gentleman had 
proposed to make him heir to his title and 
fortune—an assertion which did not fail 
to arouse the scorn of his companion. 

The next morning, at as early an hour as 
he considered politic, this high-minded in- 
dividual dispatched » messenger, by prom- 
ise of a stupendous reward, to request the 
attendance of his friend, at the same time 
assuring Gaetano that the whole vengeance 
of the city would undoubtedly fall upon his 
uphappy self, since Uncle Pietro was rich 
-epough to buy up all the courts in the 
city. 

Gaetano attempted to retort with the 
power and influence of the Captain, but 
with very poor success; nevertbeless, it so 
happened that that kindly gentleman, ac- 
companied by Clotilde and Lucia, arrived 
ut the prison first, and were admitted, 
after small delay, into the cold, damp 
cell where the ragged little gamin was con- 
fined. . His companion shrank into a cor- 
ner when. he eaught sight of Clotilde; but 
nobody noticed him until the jailer said: 
Signor Niccolo, your friends!” as two gen- 
tlemen entered, the elder saying, in an 
apgry tone: ‘* You worthless dog. Do you 
presume to think—” The remainder of 
his speech was lost to posterity, for, with 
one loudery of ‘‘ Andrea!” Clotilde sprang 
to her feet and fell fainting into the arms 
of bis companion. 
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“* Om my. soul, friend: Tignasi, for anew: 


Pietro. “ Who could think of your finding 
your family in this place sud tn such com- 
pavy?” he added, with a fierce scowl at 
Niccolo. 
“Uncle Pietro!” exclaimed Niccolo, be- 
seechingly. 
‘‘Don’t Uncle me!” said the old gentle- 
man, wrathfully. ‘You, the husband of 
my wife’s niece, and a fine husband, too. 
Uncle!” 
When Clotilde regained her color, the air 
was rent with exclamations, explanations, 
cries of joy, lamentations. Everybody 
wanted to talk and nobody to listen, so that 
Babel itself was rivaled, if not surpassed. 
. = * ” - ~ * 
‘It was a strange affair [” said the sau- 
sage man, to his friend, the old chestnut 
woman. “But money will get a scamp out 
of any scrape, and they say Tignani could 
buy all Venice !” 
“That I don’t believe!” snapped the 
chestnut woman. 
** You can’t deny that he hushed wp that 
dreadful sacrilege of the pigeons; and 
bought the old dragons up yonder, to pack 
off to America, to please his girl. I tel? 
you!” And the old man rubbed his nose 
and reflected. 


San Francisco, Cat. 
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TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FIC- 
TION. 


BY MRS. HARRIET B. GEORGE. 


We sat beside the prairie school-house, 
And she was twelve and I was ten, 

And told the strangest tales we knew of 
And often told them o’er again. 


Bhe told how, cruel Indians fearing 
And fearful of the prairie fire, 

Her wild life parsed on ‘! daddy's clearing.” 
I could but wonder and admire. 


And, though the tales were higbly colored, 
I doubted nothing that I heard, 

And Mary Jane grew in importance 
With me at every single word. 


Bo then I tried to tell a story, 
How in my home, eo far away, 
Upon the shores of olf Long Island, 
I once enjoyed a holiday. 


Baid 1: “ We little ones went bathing, 
The men to dig for clams would go. 

Shé looked at me with stupid wonder. 

‘To dig for what?” she questioned, slow. 


**For clams. They're like an oyster, only 
They needn’t plant them in a bed ; 
Theses grow themselves, like any sbell-fish.” 
‘* Shell-fish ?’’ again she blankly said. 


“ Yes, shell-fish, like a crab or lobster, 
Only you know, they cannot crawl.” 
She rose with such a look, and answered: 
“7 don’t know what you meen at ell. 


“Those crabs and clamsI never heard of, 
And what you say live in the sands. 
1 don’t know nothing "bout your shell-fish. 
Lobsters and oysters comes tn cans /”” 
‘Winpsor Locus, Coxn, 


MY MARTYRDOM. 
BY ELIOT LINDEN. 


“ Wait, little girl, what are you so busy 
about?” 

I looked up from my book,and saw my 
' dear old Grandfather walking toward me. It 
was late in the afternoon of a clear, beautiful 
Juneday, and nothing in the world seemed 
balf so attractive to me as lying at full length 
in the deep grass under the old oak tree, 
with one of my.loved books for my only 
companion. I was so busy reading that I 
didnot know that anyone was approaching, 
until the sudden question of my Grand- 
father called me back, as from another 
world. 

“Ob! Grandpa!” Icried. ‘‘I have just 
read how those cruel men burned Joan of 
Are and how nobly she died for her coun- 
try. How could they do is?” And I felt 
the warm blood rise to my cheeks as my 
heart filled with sympathy for the young 
heroine. 

** Let us talk about it a little, my child. 
So put up the book and sit down beside me 
on this seat.” And, suiting the action to 
the word, my Gravdfatber led me to.an old 
rustic bench near by, and drew me close to 
him, still holding my band. 

** And bow does it make my little grand- 

feel to read of young Joan, who 
lived so long ago? I, should think, from 








arrival this: is pretty well!” said Uncle 


the looks ef your eyes and your cheeks, 





that you were ready to ile at the stake, 
along with her.” * 

‘Oh! Grandpa!” 1 exclaimed. ‘‘I wish 
I could tell you just how I feel; but you 
would not understand. Yesterday I read 
about Charlotte Corday, and just now I 
ae across the story of Joan of Arc, and— 


“‘Aod what, my dear? ‘You can trust 
me and be sure at the same time that I 
will understand. Do these stories make 
my little Kate want to do some great thing 
in her life?” And my band was clasped in 
a very loving, sympathizing hold. 

“That is just it. I know I am not very 
old; but it is nothing, from morning until 
night, but going to school, or taking care 
of Jack, or helping Aunt Martha about the 
house. Now, do you suppose that Joan of 
Arc washed the dishes and picked the cur- 

ants? I want my name in history, too; 

but I don’t see how it can get there.” And 
my heart sank within me as | thought of 
my hum-drum life. 

“And suppose your name does not go 
down in history, my child, it may be just 
as worthy of the love and veneration of all 
the world asit would be if you were known 
for a thousand years. You need not burn 
at the stake, you poor little martyr, or have 
your head chopped off, to be great. You 
can be a real heroine every day, if you want 
to be,” and I felt the dear, gentle hand pass 
slowly over my head. 

“Yes, I know Grandpa,” I replied; ‘‘but 
sometimes I feel as though I would like to 
be a regular martyr, like those I read about. 
I know I could makea first-rate one. Why, 
one day, when Elsie Collins came over here 
we played ‘being martyrs and tried to ree 
which one could keep her bands in the 
hottest water, aod I held mine in a great 
deal longer than she did hers, and it hurt 
me, oh! so much; but I stood it beau- 
tifully.” 

** You did show some spirit, I must say,” 
and Grandpa smiled at the recital; but he 
suddenly grew grave again and said : ‘‘ You 
are a little on the wrong track, I fear; but 
I have great hopes that you will soon put 
your feet in the right path and learn what 
true heroism is. Little self-denials bring 
their reward, and, if you look about you, 
dear child, and see iow you can belp others, 
the same glow that filled Joan of Arc’s heart 
will fill yours,” 

His kind, affectionate tone stirred me very 
deeply, and I was filled with the yearnirg 
to do somethiog, however small, if it could 
only be noble and heroic. 

** Dear Grandpa,” I exclaimed as I gave 
him a good kiss, ‘I willtry and be your 
kind of a martyr. Sometimes everything 
I do gets crooked, and Aunt Martha can 
never stralghteuv me out as you do.” 

‘‘Well, Kate, be my little every-day 
heroine. And pow let me tell you of some- 
thing that happened to me, when I was 
about yourage. All this talk has brought 
to mind a little act of self-denial, which 
brought me a reward of love from my dear, 
sainted mother. WhenoI was a lad, about 
twelve or thirteen years old, my brother 
William and I plauned a fine excursion to a’ 
lake, which was about ten miles distant, in 
company with a dozen or more boys of our 
own age. We were to carry our fishing- 
tackle and our lunch and have as good a 
time as only boys know how to have. The 
project filled us with bright anticipations 
and deep were the plans we laid for our 
amusement. When the day arrived for us 
to start, and I was busy among my own 
traps, selecting what 1 wished to carry, I 
suddenly remembered an old knapsack up 
in the attic, which was my father’s in the 
Revolutionary War aud which I thought 
would be a fine thing to take my lunch in. 

‘When I reached the attic, who should I 
see but my brother William, sitting in a 
chair by a small, open window, the picture 
of utter despair. I had supposed that he 
was as busy in bis preparations as I was in 
mine; so imagine my surprise to find him 
in this out-of-the-way place, his eycs swol- 
len with weeping and his sturdy little 
figure bowed, as though crushed by some 
great blow. 

“«*Why, Will, old boy!’ Icried. ‘What 
isup now? What are you moping about 
up here in this hole? And then he told 
me, between his sobs, that he had not only 
disobeyed bis mother that morning, when 
told to do some errand, but was tempted to 
tell a lie and say he forgot it. 
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“* You see, Tom,’ he faltered, ‘I kuew 
it I did that errend, I could not get ready in 
time to go with the boys; so, instead of do- 
ing as Mother said, I crept to my rooms 
and fixed my fish-lines. Soon afterward 
Mother came to my room, and, when she 
saw what I was doing, she looked awfully 
solemn, and I knew what wascoming. She 
asked me why I did not do what she said; 
and then I told her 1 forgot it. She can 
always tell, somehow, whether I tell the 
truth or not, and she saw in an ijustant that 
Ihad told alie. And oh! Tom,’ and my 
poor brother cried as though his heart 
would break, ‘Mother told me I must sit 
here all day and think how wicked I had 
been, and I do feel dreadfully already, and 
I do want to go fishing.’ 

“1 can see the boy as though it all hap- 
pened yesterday, and I remember how my 
heart was moved with sympathy for him. 
I thought a moment, and then, crowding 
down a little selfishness that would rise iu 
spite of myself, I said: ‘ Will, I am ever so 
sorry for you, but I tell you what I mean 
todo. I will give up golng with the Loys, 
too, and sit here with you to-day. I see 
you feel dreadfully about it, and it will not 
make it quite so hard to bear if I do not go 
either.” He stoutly protested; but I was 
firm, and that long Summer morning we 
spent together in talking and telling stories, 
We heard the dinner-bell ring at noon, and 
soon after Mother’s slow tread came up the 
attic stairs, with provision for the, poor 
prisoner. 

“** Why, Tom,’ she exclaimed, when she 
saw me with William. ‘Howisthis? And 
then I told her the whole story of my will- 
ing captivity. 

“Dear Mother! I can never forget how 
she looked as I spoke, nor how her eyes 
giistened with tears when I floished. She 
reached out a hand to each of her boys and 
said: ‘I will let the time that Tom has 
given up for you, Will, cancel the imprison- 
ment of the afternoon; so now you are free 
and may the lesson never be forgotten. Be 
honest, be upright, and deny yourself when 
you can lighten the burdens of others.’ 
With a loving embrace for each one of us, 
we went down-stairs. That night for tea 
Mother prepared all our favorite dishes and 
whispered in my ear, as I went to bed, that 
she had plenned another excursion for us, 
the following week. ; 

** And now, little Kate, don’t you think 
I was a happy boy? I shall never forget 
that day. It was a little martyrdom; butit 
brought a rich reward. Now look about 
you, child, and, when the right time comes, 
deny yourself for others. Ah! here is the 
tea-bell already, so let us go in the house 
now.” With an affectionate kiss, we went 
to our supper. 

Thus far my life had been very different 
from that of most girls of my acquaintance, 
for I was left an orphan, with little Jack, 
wheo I was barely six years oki. My 
father’s old-maid sister, Aunt Martha, took 
us children under her care, and her home 
was then made ours and she did as well for 
us as she knew how. She had never had 
charge of any fresh young souls before we 
came to her, and she did not know how to 
deal with childish whims and fancies. She 
was thoroughly just and upright, and 
would die rather than yield a point if she 
thought herself on the right side; but her 
severity chilled me, and it was only to my 
Grandfather that I could tell my troubles 
with any hope of sympathy. 

I was of a nervous temperament aod a 
mother’s gentle hand would have safely 
guided me over the rough places; but that 
was withdrawn from my reach, and I had 
to stumble along, for the most part, as best 
[could. Reading was a passion with me 
and [ would pore over romances and tales 
of the old days of chivairy with absorbing 
interest, until awakened to the realities of 
life by Aunt Martha’s shril] call to some 
neglected duty, for she thought it a waste 
of time to read about all such ‘‘ trashy, un- 
natural nonsense.” 

After this talk with my Grandfather, I 
was filled with zeal to carry out my noble 
resolve, and all I waited for was a good 
opportunity to imitate his example of self- 
denial. I tried to bear ever so many little 
crosses—such as reading to Jack, when I 


really wanted to read to myself, and help.’ 


ing Aunt Martha wasb the dishes, when it 
would have been far more to my taste to 


' was out of here.” 





fling them all out of the window; but these 
ordeals were not severe enough and I 
longed for the crucial test. 

At last the opportunity came. One day, 
soon after this, as I went to the closet in the 
large, old-fashioned baliway, to look for 
my hat, I was surprised to find it locked, 
1 quickly opened it, and there, to my 
amazement, I saw Jack, a woe-begone little 
object, huddled im one corner and looking 
scared to death. 

“‘Why, Jackie Dayton!” I exclaimed. 
** What are you doing here?” 

‘*Hush, Katie,” he whispered. ‘‘ Don't 
let Aunt Martha hear you talking to me. 
She found me getting some cake again, 
and said ‘she would keep me here until I 
was sorry. I think I have been here hours 
and hours, and I just heard a mouse back 
there in the other corner; and oh! I wish I 


A sudden bright thought struck me, and, 
as quick as ligbtoing,I jumped in the closet, 
shut the door, and took little Jack's chubby 
hand in my own. 

‘Now, Jackie, dear,” I said, patronizing- 
ly, ‘‘ don’t be frightened any more, for I 
will stay with you and that mouse shall 
not stir nearus.” I drew his curly head on 
my shoulder and in low tones tcld him 
wonderful stories of “Jack the Giant 
Killer” and “Puss in Boots.” All the 
time I was talking there was an undercur- 
rent of ecstasy in my heart, that I was now 
able to put in practice my Grandfatber’s 
advice; and visions of the praise I would 
receive and the possibility of frosted cakes 
for tea, as a reward for my behavior, float- 
ed through my brain and made me very 
bappy. 

We bad been prisoners together for, per- 
haps, half an hour, when we heard Aunt 
Martha coming; and suddenly I had an 
unpleasant sensation. The door slowly 
opened, and I can never forget the look of 
utter astonishment which spread over her 
face when she saw me in company with 
the little miscreant. Her eyes, which were 
of the sharp, piercing kind, terrified me 
with their expressivn ; and I tried to articu- 
late some explavation of the case, but I 
seemed choked. 

“Well, Miss Kate, what are you doing 
here?” And I felt she was seriously angry, 
for it was only ‘‘Miss Kate” when ber 
temper was up. 

“‘f—I came to comfort Jack,” I at last 
managed to falter out. 

“To comfort Jack!” she repeated, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘ He was put in here’ for a punish- 
ment. and you come and frustrate my wishes 
by giving him a pastime. All I have tosay 
is, that, since you like the closet so well, 
here, Jack, you can come out, and you, 
Kate, can stay in.” 

Rang! weet the door and the key was 
turned, and I was left. solitary prisoner. I 
was so overwhelmed with astonishment 
that Icould not think at all, at first; but, 
when my senses again came to me, 1 was 
perfectly crushed. Why was my dear 
Grandfather's course right and mine 

wrong? I asked myself, aod, not knowing 
how to answer the question, [ calmed down 
as much as possible and awaited the result. 

How long the time seemed to me, as I sat 
there, so helplessly, in the dark; but I was 
cheered by the thought that my Grandfath- 
er, at least, would be pleased with me, xpd 
I felt that I was being sacrificed in a good 
cause. 

I waited an endless time, as it seemed to 
me; and, at last, the door was aguin opened, 
and Aunt Martha stood before me, the pic- 
ture of an austere judge. 


“Well, Kate, are you sorry now that you. 
came in the closet with Jack?’ she ques’ 
tioned, with the om chilling tone in her* 
voice. 

** Sorry?” I theaght ‘Sorry for being 
a martyr? Sanya aating dear Grand- 


pa?” 
No, ma’am,” tanewered, firmly, and]: 
again the door jupon me, .Thissec- 4 


ond waiting was longer than the first, and | 
pow my\spirit ‘began to fail and I felt the | ° 
hot tears coming to my eyes. I kept them 
back and tried very-hasd'to. be brave; but | 
it was a bitter struggle. : 
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if you cannot break your stubborn pride. 
I think by morning you will see the error 
of your ways.” 

The door was hardly fastened before I 
became so terrified with the idea of spend- 
ing the night in such a_lonely place that I 
screamed out in perfect agony. 

*‘Ob! Aunt Martha, I’m sorry! I’m sorry! 
Please let me out!” And in another instant 
she opened the door, avd I darted by her, 
without waiting to bear a word: I ran 
through the hall, out of the door, across 
the garden, and never stopped until I 
reached my old oak tree; and there I threw 
myself headlong on the grass and cried as 
though my heart would break. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on my head, 
and Grandpa’s gentle voice asked: ‘‘ Why, 
my sweet child, what troubles you?” 

**Oh! Grandpa,” I sobbed, ‘‘I just hate 
—Joan of Arc.” 

** Well, is it possible?” he cried, aud, with 
soft persuasions and caresses, he drew from 
me the whole pitiful story of my martyrdom 
and inglorious defeat; and I could see 
through my own tears that he was deeply 
moved. 

‘* You did have a hard time, poor child; 
but Aunt Martha is not to blame. She did 
not know what thoughts led you to Jack’s 
rescue; but I will tell her the whole story, and 
you will see that she will be very ready to 
give you credit for good motives, and, 
perbaps the frosted cake may be yours 
yet.” 


“Do not be discouraged, dear Katie,” he 
continued; but take comfort in knowing 
that you acted out of pity for yeur brother. 
Even if you are misunderstood, my girl, 
press oo, and the sweet reward will surely 
come.” 
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The feathers of the arrow are composed of 
two rhomboids, the last crossword of the first 
forming the first crossword of the second. — 
Upper Rhombold—Horizontals: 1, gone by; 
2, a fence sunk below the ground; 3, plain 
part of « column; 4, toil. Perpendiculars : 
1, a consonant ; 2, an exclamation ; 8, sorrow- 
fal; 4, to melt ; 5, trouble ; 6, a conjunction ; 
7, ® consonant. Lower Rhomboid—Horizon- 
tals: 1, labor; 2, the particular quality; 
8, learning; 4, union. Perpendiculars (from 
the left): 1, a consonant ; 2, an exclamation ,; 
8, a measure; 4, a term; 5, a number; 6, a 
note in music ; 7, a consonant, 

The shaft of the arrow (eleven letters) means 
skill. The point of the arrow is a half dia- 
mond. Perpendiculars: 1, a kind of tea; 
2, concealed; 8, a consonant. Horizontals: 
1, a consonant ; 2, an exclamation ; 8, part of 
the body ; 4, a boy’s nickname ; 5, a vowel. 

PoLLy. 


TWO EASY BNIGMAS (PROVERBS). 
+ 
Iam composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 7, 10, 14, 15 ts my firet word (mesns to 
hurry). 
My 6, 2, 8;-5, 3 is my second word. 
My 11, 12, 13, 4, 9 is my last word. 


i. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 18, 8, 7, 11 is an insect. 
My 19, 15, 16 is used by sailors. 
My 14, 7, 1, 6, 2, 3, ricbes. 
My 5, 4, 16, 10, 11 is something the cook 
uses. 
My 8, 9, 18, 3, sharp. 
My 12, 15, 11 is something for the bead. 
‘My 8, 17, 7, 16 is near by. . 
G@MOGRAPAIOAL ENIGMA. 
Tew a quotation of William Cullen Bryant's, 
ef 88 letters. 
‘22, 28, 1, 11, 25, 20, 27 ts a cape on the 


coast. 
6, 16, 26, 17, 14 is a port of the Mediter- . 


‘My 2, 10, 82, $8, 15is a river of Burope. 
‘My 19; 8, 12, 20, 14,83 is an Amertesa river. 





.* Very swell pIalen: ate," aasdhaediel> 
shut the door, “ you can stay here all night, 





My 4, 7, 26, 28, 9, 13, 15 is a port of the Adri- 


Say 28,28, 6 a place in Massachusette 
‘gaid to lead the’state politically. 
hay 15/00/24, SL tun Sint oid» 
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from left to right, to bring about ; 
diagonal from right to left, one who uses a 
certain kind of mowing machine. Left per- 
pendicular, part of a store ; rigbt per pendieu- 
jar, acup. Horizontal, necessary. “at 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Cross Words: 1, fit of peevishness ; 2, in 
this place; 8, a mythological character; 4, 
vapor ; 5, an ancient name ; 6, a contraction of 
‘Slavonic ”; 7, the least quantity; 8, some- 
what cold. The initials and finals, taken 
together, give the name of an enterprise of 
which New York City has good reason to be 
proud. A. B. C. 

ANAGRAMS OF TOOLS. 

}, jalap neck ; 2, liver pride ; 3, elders stay ; 
4, quarry ‘set; 5, RI lack no gin; 6, we tuck 
bell; 7, Me. Hatmaker; 8, or let Gen. Ward. 

ZEBADIAH YENNI. 


EASY WORD SQUARE. 


1, not warm; 2, a cross ; 3, a girl’s name ; 4, 
a kind of wagon. Hi. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


CORKSCREW. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
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CHarnapEs.—1, Ear-wig; 2, Bat-ten ; 8, Daw- 
ask; 4, Hap-pen; 5, Lap-pet; 6, Par-rot ; 7, 
Ram-rod ; 8, Sat-ire ; 9, fen-ant ; 10, Kit-ten. 


Selections. 
NEWMAN SMYTH'S RECENT BOOK. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D. 











“THE first thing always to be done is to 
give the author’s point of view.” So Mr. 
Smyth says on page 144 of his interesting 
volume, entitled ‘Old Faiths in New 
Lights,” and, having given his readers such 
an admirable canon of criticism, by the aid 
of which they may better appreciate the 
Book of Genesis, it would be a very poor 
return if one should sit down to criticise 
Mr. Smyth in entire forgetfulness of it. 
Yet, nothing is more common than for men 
'o be misjudged simply because their 
readers either do not or will not bear in 
mind the truth that is wrapped up in the 
sentences with which this article was com- 
menced. When ‘‘ Hece Homo” appeared, 
there were two ee eee opinions 
regarding it, and this erence of opinion 
existed among men who held the most cop- 
servative views Some judged it as though 
it professed to be a philosophy of religion, 
and, secing many statements in it (as, of 
course, there were many such statements, 
that were heterodox,not tosay heretical, they 
condemned the book in unmeasured terms, 
Others looked at the book from thé author's 
standpoint. Weall know what that was, 
ae sd references to the fourth Gos- 

» the author entered into an investigation 
respecting the testimony of the 


Kospel to J f reth 
come of his inaat an ond —_ 


plea for the divin 
the author 


presbyterial ex- 
was the fact that he 
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ing contribution to the 
Lord’s divinity. Ivis likely that Mr. 
Smyth’s book will be differently rded 
by different men. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence already that conservative men are 
both praising aod condemning it. Per- 
haps those who condemn have not con- 
sidered the ‘‘author’s point of view.” 
Something will be said presently on that 
int, but this seems the place to say that 
r. Smyth’s book would have been all the 
better for the omission of some expressions. 
There was no need of his referring to 
theories of ‘‘ mechanical inspiration” or 
speaking of ‘‘ school-book infallibility,” for 
these refetences will be regarded as flings 
at the opinions of men whose views are in a 
measure caricatured by incorrect and mis- 
leading epithets. It would, perhaps; have 
been as well, too, not to have referred to 
some forms of skepticism, with the inti- 
mation that the author would not dis- 
cuss the questions involved; for the 
reader may get the impression: that the 
author’s failure to discuss them is due 
to a felt difficulty in handling the sub- 
ject, rather than to any real want of 
space. In saying this, however, the writer 
does not mean that an author must be over- 
nice about such matters. The fear lest the 
hearer or the reader be informed regardin 
an objection of which he bas never hea 
is no reason why the preacher or writer 
should not state the objection and answer 
it. It is folly tosuppose that people who 
read the daily papers and periodical liter- 
ature. do not know something about the ob- 
jections that men are making to the Bible. 
The troubleis that they are more likely to 
read about the objections than they are to 
have the real strength of the case for the 
Scriptures put vividly before them. Mr. 
Smyth has a hearty contempt for the dem- 
agogue, whether he be an orthodox or a 
heterodox demagogue, and there are not 
wanting instances, unfortunately, of both 
types. Bot the man who goes through the 
Bible to find the ‘‘ mistakes of Moses” or 
to make capital out of an rs 
psalm” gets no sympathy from Mr. Smyt 
and is very properly labeled and catalogued 
asa “demagogue.” The author does not 
say what theory of inspiration he holds. 
He is not discussing that question. Very 
properly, as any one knows who knows the 
drift of correct discussion, he says 
that the question regarding the Bible 
is one that 1f® back of inspiration. It 
is the question whether it is a revelation. 
Does this book or series of books record a 
history. a life which is supernatural 
throughout, or only one that is capable of 
explanation on purely naturalistic princi- 
ples. That is the author's question. Evo- 
lution is the dominant word inthe thought 
of the day.. Now, studying this. Bible 
under the conception not of atheistic, but 
of theistic evolution, do we. get any new 
light upon its meaning? May not this con- 
ception, so far from militating agsinst the 
divine truth of Scripture, the rather give 
usa grander and more satisfying thonght 
respecting the sweep of God’s great rur- 
pore in the gradual unfolding of his will? 
This is in Mr. Smyth’s mind when he 
writes, aud Mr, Smith is here articulating 
whiat has been these few years past in other 
minds and what other minds, in other 
ways, here and there, though less eloquient- 
r ly and witb less system, have been giving 
expression to.. I do not commit myself to 
nll the stetements made by Mr. Smyth. 
What book of any positive character, be- 
sides the Bible, is there to whose state- 
ments, without exception, one would be 
willing to commit himself? But I do say 
that no one who knows the drift of 
current opinions in anti-evangelical cir- 
cles can rise from the perusal of Mr. 
Smyth’s book without feeling that he 
has been refreshed. In saying this, how- 
ever, I must be understood as criti- 
cising the book from ‘‘the author's point 
of view.” He has said nothing about in- 
spiration; but he has made a strong argu- 
ment to show that, inspiration aside, the 
Bible is a work that cannot be explained 
except on the hypothesis of supernatural- 
ism. His view eeapeenes Tocarnation was 
foreshadowed in his former work. There 
is nothing heretical about it, though the 
theory would lend itself easily to views re- 
specting the Incarnation that are positively 
erroneous, In view of the declarations of 
Scripture to the effect that Christ became 
man in order tosave sinners, it is hazard- 
ous to say that Christ would have become 
Incarnate had man not sinned, But, if Mr. 
Smyth would say that the purpose of God 
comprehended even sin itself as the free act 
of Adam, though foreknown, and that the 
Incarnation was the ‘one far-off Divine 
event toward which the whole creation 
moves,” there would be nothing in this 
but a statement on the plane of a high 
philosophical Calvinism of what many 
think the Scriptures teach. The present 
writer bas said this again and again, with: 
out supposing that le was advancing any- 
_ startlingly new or alarmingly heret- 


for our 


The Incarnation is the climax in a de- 
‘veloping series of revelations. It was 
prop all along the path of antecedent 
history: Hence, it was in a sense nxtural, 
what might have been looked for: it was 
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‘| had made a fresh and exceedingly interest- | 
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the course of history. This is what the 
author means, and certainly this is true, 
when he _ : “Viewed through the per- 
spective which our evolutionary science 
bas epened, the glorious form of the Son of 
Man is oot uvnatural, not a miracle” 
(p. 265). The statement is not cautious, 
however, for it may be interpreted so as to 
imply a denial of the miraculous concep- 
tion of our Lord 

“Some theories,” says the author, ‘‘ad- 
vanced by competent scienti-ts, remind us 
of the dotted lines on our maps where it is 
ss ——— will soon — or ex- 
st Ww longed. me may 
see them caanieial eat t may see them 
built with important deviations from the 
projected course” (p. 130), This passage, 
somehow, came inio | mind when, 
further on, I found the author making use, 
permaturely, as most men wil] think of the 
speculations of Professors Tuit and Stewart 
on the ‘‘ Unseen Universe,” as giving im- 
portant aid in the discnssion of miracles 
and the life immortal. But it is pot a 
gracious task to find fault with individual 
statements here and there in a book which 
is positive and pronounced regarding 
the great truth of the Incarnation 
is valuable in reply to the natur- 
alistic interpretations of Scripture. 
which is written in afresh, popular, and 
eloquent style, which gives evidence of 
careful reading and independent thought; 
and which, so far as the writer hns been 
able to discover, gives no evidence that the 
author does not maintain every doctrine 
that is held by the Church of which he is a 
minister. 
-If Mr. Smyth had put his book before 
the public as teaching the mazimum that 
the evidence in the case will allow us to 
hold regarding the inspiration of the Bible, 
he would have exposed himself to very 
serious criticism. But he bas done nothing 
of the kind, though some will read his 
book as though this were the real state of 
the case. But, probably, they have not ac. 
customed themselves to discriminate be- 
tween the dogmatic and the apologetic as- 
pects of an article of faith. This subject, 
however, merits separate treatment.— 
“* The Interior,” January 1st, 1880. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wit J. Covar.rm, of Somerville, Mass., 

says: ‘‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. Llost my arpetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
‘up hope; buta friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I fee) better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my siek- 
ness.” For Coughs avd Colds unsurpassed. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, i878. 
BAKER’sS 


Vanilla Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 





tionery, it is a delicious article, 
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FIREWORKS, 

FLACS, 
LANTERNS,  BALDDONS 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 
Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Sant to rer Section of the County, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of ‘‘The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 


HOUSE FORNISAING. 


Crockery, China, and Glass, 
Kitchen Utensils. 





EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 














iW. MORRIAM & C0. 


5677 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Algo Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
Prices exceptionally low. 


BACON PLAMOS. 22 


Francis Bacon's Piano. Factory. 
SUCCESSOR -TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Z8and 1475 BROADWAY, near 49nd &t., 
New York, 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where nome 








‘Row exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





Farm nnd Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 





Of our subsortbers who feel epectally interested, ) 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOL. 
BY THOMAS SCOTT, 








We see frequent articles in the journals in 
regard to manufacturing industries and their 
encouragement, particularly that of silk and 
cotton, while wool and its manufacture seems, 
to a great extent, ignored ; and yet we, as an 
Euglish-speaking people, should bave due re- 
gard cnd love for an industry which has been 
more closely associuted with our civilization 
than any other. Few know why an English 
judye sits upon a woolsack, that being an em- 
blem of Eugland’s wealth and greatness ; for 
the first article of considerable export from 
English shores was wool, and all through the 
many centuries of wars and rumors of wars 
the export of English wool went on toa greater 
or less extent up to the time of the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when the great number 
of tluguenots made permanent the industry of 
cloth-making in England. And all the way 
down, from the earliest times to the present, we 
find England paying particuler attention to 
sheep and wool. And, to-day, what is the re- 
sult? The United Kingdom produces about 
one hundred and fifty millions of pounds of 
washed combing wool, while the colonies of 
England produce about three bundred and fifty 
to four hundred millions of pounds of the most 
desirable merino and cross-bred wool in the 
world. Here we have a total of five hundred 
to Ove buadred and fifty millions of pounds of 
choice wool of the most valuable descriptions. 
Truly, England recognizes ite worth, and well 
may they seat their judges on the woolsack. 
They cannot too much bopor that humble 
means to her overwhelming wealth and 
power. In this country we are an English- 
speaking race, with all the institutions of law, 
civil and religious liberty, perpetuated here 
as there, even more than there. Yet in the 
particular regard shown by Euglieb colonists 
everywhere else for sheep busbandry, here we 
find quite the eontrary, and we find that the 
infant colonies at first paid small attention to 
sheep or wool, and, as time rolled on, that fn- 
tere-t did not expand and grow as others did. 
Later, when John Randolph was a power in 
the Senate of the United States, he, in a speech 
made remarkable by the utterances, said, *‘he 
would go a mile to kick a sheep,” and this 
shows in a degree the feeling of the time to- 
ward wool-growing .In fact, the South and all 
its power ana ibluenee was opposed to it, and 
favored tobacco-growing, at first, and later 
cotton, to the exclusion of other valuable in- 
dusiries. When the War of the Rebellion 
broke out, we grew but sixty millions of pounds 
in the whole country. The greater part of our 
woolen goods were imported from England ‘or 
Germany and the Low Countries ; but the tm- 
petus given by theextraordinary demand for 
woolene during the war and the derangement 
of exchange made sheep and wool more im- 
portant anda very important increase in 
growth took place. In 18641 bed grown toa 
clip of one hundred millions ; 1866, one bundred 
and thirty-seven millions; 1867, one hundred 
and sixty millions; 1868, one bundred and 
seventy-seven millions; 1869, one hundred and 
sixty-two millions; 1870, one hundred and 
sixty-three millions; 1871, one hundred and 
forty-six millions; and from thet year ona 
gradual ducrease each year, until pow we esti- 
mate that the clip of 1888 will considerably 
exceed three hundred millions of pounds, es 
against @# clip in 1860 of sixty millions 
of powmds; but the increase “fm podnds 
is hardly a fair statement, as the growth 
of trashy, earthy woot has “been greater 
in ite increase than that of choice descriptions. 
Ro we should estimate the actual increase in 
scoured pounds at more than fourfold, while 
the gross pounds would indicate an increase of 
five fold in the gteasé or unsconred. This re- 
sult has been largely under the protective tariff; 
but whether that system has been the means 
of the increasé or not we can hardly say. Be 
that as it may, the increase has taken place, 
an increased interest is now taking place in 
sheep husbandry, and we bope soon to see the 
time when we shall grow enough wool ia this 
country to supply our wante. So far in the 
history of the country that result has never 
taken place, as we have always imported more 
or less of wooleach year, a fact -which shows 
badly for us ag a nation, Ope which, with our 
ordinary energy, tt is hard to account for-Save 
that wool and woolene have been made to 
suffer ignominy and Jack of appreciation, from 
some unknown, hidden cause (it may have been 
slavery, and the fact that Negroes knew nothing 
of sheep) and more of agriculture, and all in- 
terest wasdfi what the slaves knew moét of; 
at any rate, even to the present day, but a very 
limited quantity of wool is grown south of 
Mason and Dixon line, the only state that pro- 
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duces largely being Texas and that being the 
result of immigration since the end of the war. 

Uur importations of foreign wool were, in 
1861, twenty-seven millious ; 1862, cighty-eight 
millions; 1868, one hundred and seven millions; 
1864, one hundred and thirteen millions; 1865, 
forty-six millions; 1866, fifty-seven millions; 
1867, thirty-one millions; 1868, twenty-three 
millions; 1860, forty-three millions; 1870, twen- 
ty-nine millions; 1871, seventy-eight millions ; 
1872, ninety-eight millions; 1878, forty-seven 
millions; and at about that rate it continued up 
to 1880, when it rose to one hundred and eight 
millions of pounds, 1881 it was about fifty- 
one millions. This year it will be less; but it is 
certainly a strange thing tosee a country, with 
the extent of pasture-land we have east of the 
Mississippi River and the practically unbound- 
ed range west of that river, importing each 
year such quantities of wool as we have shown 
here to be the case. Yet such are the facts of 
the matter and they sre worthy of study. It 
is a fact thet for carpet purposes we are 
foreed to import certain qualities of long, 
coarse wool, grown in Russia or Asia; but 
otherwise we could grow every pound needed 
for use here and we should do so. 

There is no industry in the country which is 
more likely to pay a handsome return for the 
outlay than woo!l-growing. In Texas, Califor- 
pia, and Colorado the growth is now very 
large and in Texas and Colorado fast increas- 
ing. In California it is now about as large as 
it will be. The clip of 1881 in California was 
forty-three millions of pounds, largely com- 
posed of earthy, trashy wool, valued at place 
of growth at an average of say 17 cents per 
pound, or say $7,810,000. The next staté in 
number of pounds is Ohio, with twenty-nine 
millions, average to grower at home 35 cents, 
or say $10,150,000. So we see that Obio is the 
champion state of growth in dollars aud cents, 
though not in pounds; Californie, growing 
more in pounds, bat not in worth. Texas 
comes next; but the growth of Texas woo) 
varies very much, as does California. The 
tendency there is always downward and ¢on- 
stant breeding in of fine merino bucks is neces- 
sary to keep up any kindof finevess. A very 
large portion of the Texas wool is coarse or 
coarse mixed, very earthy, often burry, and al- 
together trashy. A small part, however, is 
choice and fetches a good price. The coarse 
goes into carpets or felt goods; the finer goes 
into flannels, hosiery, and felts and some into 
carsimeres. New York, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin rank with Obio wool; but 
not quite as fine and somewhat greasier, scour- 
ing out less pounds. Michigan grows very 
good wool, in all about eleven million pounds. 
The great increase, however, is likely to take 
Place west of the Mississippi! River. Colorado, 
Montana, and Utah are treading fast on Texas. 

There are in the territories vast ranges of 
wild Jand, which are more or lesg open to all 
for grazing purposes, and there we may look 
for the greatest increasein growth. The free- 
dom of out-of-door life we sbould think 
would tempt many who, bored with life io 
cramped cities and towns, desite more room. 
How much better for many would such a life 
be; men who are destined to die early, unless 
a change in their manner of living takes place. 
Those vast undeveloped regions are open to 
all; a life that has its hardships, but also its 
freedom from care to a great extent. Thou- 
sands of men would become hearty and 
healthy if they went to the West, who are 
doomed if they remain whére they are; and, 
after all, health is the greatest boon in life. 

The qualities of wool most in demand now, 
are the finest qualities—viz., fine fleece, and 
out of fine fleeces the longest in staple, which 
is what is called fine delaine, which wool goes 
into worsted yarn, for the production’ of 
worsted coatings, [talian cloths, etc.; next, is 
fine and media combing, from a-half to a 
three-eighths blood, and medium fleece also of 
the same grade. The ability of the massesto 
buy better goods has made an increased de- 
mend for such, and poor, trashy cotton and 
shoddy materials are very much depressed, fn 
consequence. We produce fn this country 
over $800,000,000 worth of woolen goods, and 
our wholesale clothiers in New York City alone 
make up over $80,000,000 worth of garments, 
by farthe largest single industry pursued in 
the city, and ready-made garments are now 
made so well and so cheaply that they have 
obtained control everywhere. Woolén goods 
are no longer bought and sold as formerly, db 
that account. In carpets the greatest part of 
the wool used is imported, as all. such wool is 
of’ the very coarsest description and cannot be 
grown héré, | Neatly all the carpets used in 
America ‘are Manufactured here and we have 
been able to ship fmproved machinery to 
Europe. The lergest-carpet mills in the world 
are here. Ordinary coarse wool is not in de- 
mand, aad sells. slowly and st low~prices. 
Combing wool, when cofrs:, is also very dail 
and low; ig sympathy with the English mar- 


kets. The time for shearing in California and, 


Texas is April and May; “in the other states, 
May and June, somewhat ou the 
temperature. 
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THE EARLY PASTURE. 


AX error which some farmers are quite apt 
to commit in Springtime is to turn their cattle, 
and especially mileh cows, out to pasture too 
early in the season. Even when the Winter 
has not been severe and when there is plenty 
of hay in the mow and corn in the crib, there 
is a strong temptation often to turn this sur- 
plus into money and let the stock get their 
living on scanty pasture; but this, of all sea- 
sons of the year, is the time when milch cows, 
especially, should not only be well fed, but, if 
possible, they should have appetizing relishes 
of roots, slops, etc., to partially appease the 
craving for green food. It is always better to 
let the grass get a good start, so that it will 
be nulritious, before the cattle are turned upon 
it; otherwise, there wilk be a ‘falling off” 
in milk on tbe part of the cows, on account of 
insufficient nourishment. Once ‘give cattle a 
bite of the fresh, green grass, and they will 
not eare to return to dry, dusty bay agaiu asa 
night or morning “ dessert,” as their keepers 
sometimes expect them to do. 


**SOILING’’ CATTLE. 


This all understand to meau the keeping of 
eattle in the stables and yards during the regu- 
lar pasturage season, and providing them with 
green fodder, grown on purpose forthem. A 
rotation of crops or a series of different kinds 
of crops are necessary for soiling, and itisa 
method which is practiced on small, high- 
priced farms, where pasturage is scarce. 
Where there is abundant pasture, it is not, per- 
haps, advisable. Each cow will eat 50 pounds 
of green fodder per day with meal, or 80 
pounds without it; but it isa good plan to 
feed meal, as it will make the manure richer 
and the manure is one important advantage in 
keeping cattle in this manner. The fodder 
should be given after milking in the morning, 
at noon, and after milking at night. 


WATERING FARM HORSES. 


Farmers should bear in mind the fact that 
their horses can suffer from thirst, as well as 
they. Itis simply cruel to work a team from 
sunrise, perhaps, till noon, befose the plow or 
mower, without allowing them to drink a drop, 
even though their mouths be dry and hot and 
the heat oppresrive. It takes a little time, of 
course, to unhitch from the plow or mower 
and drive to a neighboring creek, spring, or 
watering-tub, orto bring a pailful to the thirsty 
beasts during the forenoon or afternoon; but, 
if the driver wishes to quench his thirst, a 
half-hour’s time ig,often taken to. procure .a 
cooling draft, and it is not time ‘‘lost.”” More- 
over, if horses are not allowed to drink until 
they come to the stables, at noon or at night, 
they are apt to overdrink, unless carefully 
watched, burying their heads almost up to the 
eyes sometimes, in their eagerness toallay their 
thirst. Water in proper quantity ia quite as 
necessary as food, and we, the horses’ kéepers, 
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another lives wholly witbin the fiesh or in- 
testines. Knowing that weak, sickly animals 
are most liable to become the bost of these 
Parasitic enemies, the “‘ resistant theory” of 
disease, which assumes that these diseases 
may be largely averted by sufficient food, 
proper care, and exercise, should not be over- 
looked by the stockman, If stock is kept in 
dirty stables and filthy pens, if grooming is 
neglected, and innutritious food given, its 
liability to parasitic attacks isincreased, owing 
to a jack of vitality and strength to resist 
them. It is desirable to call the attention of 
the rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT tw these 
facts, in order that they may strike at the root 
of these diseases by using preventive meas- 
ures. 


THE BEAN CROP IN DANGER. 


THE bean weevil ( Bruchus fabe), which works 
almost exactly as does the pea weevil ( B. pisi), 
except that more of the former attack a single 
seed, is becoming a serious scourge in many 
parts of the country. This fact was lately 
dwelt upon by Professor William B. Dwight, 
of Vassar College, and Professor Tracy, of 
Michigan, writes that many of the seed beans 
received by Mesars. Ferry are ‘‘ thus rendered 
totally valueless,’’ We cannot keep the beetles 
off by any known remedy; we can only kill 
them, and thus guard against recurrence of 
their mischief. The ounce of prevention is 
found in use of bisulphide of carbon. 

In Spring, some time iv Apri) (it may be con- 
siderably earlier further south), before any of 
the weevils have escuped, the beans or peas 
should be putina barrel. This had better be 
done in the open air, so as to avoid danger of 
an explosion and must surely never be done 
near any Jamp or fire. For a barrel of beans 
pusb an uncorked hajf-pint bottle of the liquid 
down to the middle of the barrel and empty it. 
Quickly cover the barrel with a buffalo-robe 
or other air-tight covering, so as to imprison 
the very volatile vapor of the fluid. This will 
speedily exterminate the insects. As the wee- 
vils remain in the beans till Spring, this 
remedy, if generally used, would soon remove 
the growing danger. 

Professor Cook informs us that be has 
learned from Edward Taylor, of Cleveland, 
Otio, a manufacturer of this liguid, that, if 
farmers wish it in any considerable quantities, 
it could be furnished at greatly reduced rates, 
as, from its be’ volatile nature, so much is 
lust, as it stands on the druggist’s shelves, 
awaiting a purchaser, that the retai] price 
must be very high. It would pay for clubs or 
granges to purchase for an entire community 
directly from the manufacturer, The liquid 
should always be kept away from all fire, so 
that, in case of spilling or the breaking of a 
bottle, there would be no disaster. The sub- 
stance is fearfully explosive. 

Professor Dwight points out, as proof of the 
gr approach of destruction of the bean crop 
of the country, unless Providence or prevent- 
ives interfere, that the weevil multiplies aston- 
ishingly fast, ‘‘a single bean often being 
found to contain from fifteen to twenty in- 
sects, eitherin the larva or complete winged 
state,’’ and the bean in these cases is reduced 
to powder. The pea weevil, on the other 
hand, usually deposits only one egg m a pea, 
and, consequently; the product is not entireiy 
consumed or rendered unfit for cooking. We 
may add that experiments of Professors Beal 
and Cook and of Mr. Carman indicate that, 
although bored peas often germinate, they 
make such a sickly growth that it is better to 
discard their use for seed.— Tribune. 
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should be wise enough to know when they: 
need it. 
TOO LITTLE STOCK, 


The reason why #0 many of our Eastern 
farms are ‘‘ruoning down’’ is that they are 
**cropped”’ to death and the soil is left to it- 
self to recuperate. The usefulness cf farm 
animals as manvfacturers of fertilizing materi- 
als is not sufficiently appreciated. Cows are 
kept for the milk they give, the butter they 
make, and the meat they afford for the butch- 
er, rather than for the manure they manufac- 
ture for fertilizing the farmi. Yet this last 
j8 an fmportant ¢onsidération. Such man- 
ures are better than aby prepared fertilizers 
for general use, and no farmer should oyer- 
look thie almost jmipéerative necessity of food 
for bis crops from some source or other. A 
farm of 100 acres ought to have on it #0 to 20 
head of cattle, besides horses, sheep, and swine ; 
and, were this number kept ov some fariis we 
koow of, they would not be in the sad condi- 
tion they now are. Food is always necessary 
to growth. 

‘* PINK-EYE’> 1X HORSES, 

This is the name of an epizootic disease, 
which has been of late quite prevalent among 
horses. The characteristics of the diseace are , 
nog. weeping from the eyés, and puffy 
eye it, ppm fo from the nos swollen 
legs, with fever. Jt is not unlike the influenza 
in the buman species. It Goes not Jast jong 
and with good care it will disappear tm 10 or 
15 days. If an animal bas the symptonis above 
mentioned, ‘he should bave a dose of salts and 
warm gruels, and should be kept warm and 
not allowed to work. There is notrouble with 


the lungs. as in the case of pulmonary infiuen- 
za, and the diseasé does not spread among 
herds. Horses in the cities have con- 


siderably with “ pink-eye,’’ but no serious re- 
sults have been recently reported. 
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mobiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, 


‘Acid in Bangh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same tim» ¢ cason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full gnerpnions A Wabi 
BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies, 
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We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW . well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to givd 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in” 
this, after one day’s trial, Plo 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 
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more durable than MAFAL, belag erpeeens, —— med > Cont tar + 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON agnicuMruE: 0. a 
- Branch Offices: 57 Reade St.. N. ¥., and 21 Se. Howard m7 A 'd. 
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All Farmers wishing to make their business a success should use 


Soluble Pacific Guang. 


The old and tried. plant-food. Ite use pays better than.apy other 
investment, giving a direct return of many times {its cost in the 
increase of yleld. It is a c mappre, suitable for. all, crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pam for testim dirgetions for 
use, end much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 
The, Best Boiler Feeder Known. 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 
THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR CO,, 
BOGVy,; MASS. 
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It is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, and Economy, It is a valuable, discovery and has almost 
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For tank pumping for Flat Houses, 
Hotels, Dwellings in City and Country, 
Country-Seats, Railroads, etc. 





Send for Catalogue. 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
C. H. DELAMATER & CO., Proprietors, 
10 Certiandt Street, New York City. 
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Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. , The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the | 
instrument, and adapts it for use in md 
climate. 
Send for Lireujar and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 


90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Trement-st., Boston, 
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WASTE SKWING SITA............. ‘ee. per os. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. .40c. per os. 
A %-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies" Gaps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
(Sinadetbency Cents. Postage stamps re- 
Sey INERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Philadelphia. 


40 Brondway,N.¥.; 288 Market 8t., 
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